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LIFE OP CLEOMENES. 



After Agis was put to death, Leonidas intended the same 
fate for his brother Archidamus^ but that prince saved himself 
by a timely retreat However, his wife Agiatis, who was newly 
brought to bed, was forced by the tyrant from her own house^ 
and given to his son Cleomenes. Cleomenes was not quite 
come to years of maturity, but his father was not willing that 
any other man should have the lady; for she was daughter 
to Gylipjpus, and heiress to his great estate; and, in beauty, as 
well as happiness of temper and conduct, superior to all the 
women of Greece. She left nothing unattempted to prevent 
her being forced into this match, but found all her efforts inef* 
fectual. Therefore, when she was married to Cleomenes, she 
made him a good and affectionate wife, though she hated his 
father. Cleomenes was passionately fond of her from the first; 
and his attachment to his wife made him sympathize with her 
on the mournful remembrance of Agis. He would often ask 
her for the history of that unfortunate prince, and listen with 
great attention to her account of bis sentiments and designs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a native great- 
ness of mind. Nature had, moreover, disposed him to temper* 
ance and simplicity of manners as much as Agis, but he Ihad 
not his calmness and moderation. His spirit had an ardour in 
it; and there was an impetuosity in his pursuits of honour, or 
whatever appeared to him under that character. He thought 
it most glorious to reign over a willing people; but at the same 
time, he thought it not inglorious to subdue their reluctances, 
and bring them against their inclinations into what was good 
and salutary. 

He was not satisfied with the prevailing manners and cus- 
toms of Sparta. He saw that ease and pleasure were the great 
objects with the people: that the king paid but little regard to 
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g CLEOMENES. 

public concerns, and, if nobody gave him any disturbance, chose 
to spend his time in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury; 
that individuals, entirely actuated by self-interest, paid no at- 
tentipn to the business of the state, any farther than they could 
turn it to their own emolument. And what rendered the pros- 
pect still more melancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any 
mention of training the youth to strong exercises and strict 
temperance, to preserving fortitude and universal equality, 
since the proposing ot these things cost Agis his life. 

It is said, too, that Cleomenes was instructed in philosophy, 
at a very early period of life, by Sphaerus the Borysthenite,* 
who came to Lacedaemon, and tauglit the youth with great di- 
ligence and success. Sphaerus was one of the principal disci- 
ples of Zeno the Citiean ;t and it seems that he admired the 
strength of genius he found in Cleomenes, and added fresh in- 
centives to nis love of glory. We are informed, that when 
Leonidas of old was asked, — ^^ What he thought of the poetry 
of Tyrtaeus?" he said, — " I think it well calculated to excite 
the courage of our youth; for the enthusiasm with which it in- 
spires them makes them fear no danger in battle.^^ So the 
Stoic philosophy J may put persons of great and fiery spirits 
upon enterprises that are too desperate; out in those of a grave 
and a mild disposition, it will produce all the good effects for 
which it was designed. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown, he 
observed that all ranks of men were utterly corrupted. The 
rich had an eye only to private profit and pleasure, and utterly 
neglected the public interest. The common people, on ac- 
count of the meanness of their circumstances, had no spirit for 
war, or ambition to instmct their children in the Spartan ex- 
ercises. Cleomeaes himself had only the name of king, while 
the power was in the hands of the ephoru He, therefore, soon 
began to think of changing the present posture of affairs. He 
had a friend called Xenares, united to him by such an affection 
as the Spartans called in^iration, Hiirn he first sounded; in- 
quiring of him what kind of prince Agis was; by what steps, 
and with what associates, he came into the way he^ took. Ae- 
nares at first consented readily enough to satisfy his curiosity, 
and gave him an exact narrative of all the proceedings. But 

* Thk Spfaeems vr as born towards the end of the rei^ of Ptolem}; Phila- 
delpbus, ai||d floarisbed voder that of Euergetes. Diogenes Laertius has 
given us a catalogue of his works, which were considerable. He was the 
schobir of Zeno, and afterwards o^ Cleanthes. 

t He was so called to distinguish him from Zeno of Elea, a city of Laco*> 
ma, wko flourished about two hundred years after the death of Zeno the Ci- 
tiean. Ciliuna, of which the elder Zeno was a natiye, was a town in Cyprus^ 

t From iti tendency to inspire a contempt of death, and a belief m the 
agency of Pnividence. 
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ndien he found that Oleomenes interested himself deeply in 
the aShiTf and took such an entiiusiastic pleasure in the new 
schemes of Agis, as to desire to hear them again and again> he 
reproved his distempered inclinations, and at last entirely left 
his company. However, he did not acquaint any one with 
the cause oi their misunderstanding, but only said, — '^ Cleo- 
menes knew very well.'^ As Xenares so strongly opposed 
the king^s project, he thought others might be as little disposed 
to come into it; and, therelore, he concerted the whole matter 
by himself. In the persuasion that he could more easily effect 
his intended change m time of war than in peace, he embroiled 
his country with the Achseans, who had indeed given sufficient 
occasion of complaint. For Aratus, who was the leadins man 
among them, had laid it down as a principle, from the begin- 
ning of his administration, to reduce all Peloponnesus to one 
body. This was the end he had in view in his numerous ex- 
p»editions, and in all the proceedings of government, during 
die many years that he held the reins in Achaia. And indeed 
he was of opinion that this was the only way to secure Pelo- 
gonnesus against his enemies without. He had succeeded with 
most of the states of that peninsula: the Lacedaemonians and 
Eleans, and such of the Arcadians as were in the Lacedaemo- 
nian interest, were all that stood out Upon the death of Leo- 
nidas, he commenced hostilities against the Arcadians, parti- 
cularly those who bordered upon the Achaeans; by this means 
desi Jing to try how the Lacedemonians stood inclined. As 
for Oleomenes, he despised him as a young man without ex- 
perience. 

The evhoriy however, sent Cleomenes to seize Athenaeum,* 
near Belbina. This place is one of the keys of Laconia, and 
was then in dispute between the Spartans and Megalopolitans. 
Cleomenes accordingly took it, and fortified it Aratus made 
no remonstrance, but marched by night to surprise Tegea and 
Orchomenus. However, the persons who had promised to be- 
tray those places to him found their hearts fail tnem when they 
came to the point, and he retired undiscovered, as he thought 
Upon this Cleomenes wrote to him, in a familiar way, desiring 
to know, — ^* Whither he marched the night before?" Aratus 
answered, — ^ That understanding his design to fortify Bel- 
bina, the intent of his last motion was to prevent that mea- 
sure.'' Cleomenes humorously replied, — ^^ 1 am satisfied with 
the account of your march, but should be glad to know where 
those torches and ladders were marching." 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest; and he asked 
what kind of a man this young prince was? Democrates, a 

* A teazle qfMineiTa. 
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Lacedsemonian exile, answered, — ^ If you desuni to do any 
thing aeainst the Spartans, you must do it quicluy, before the 
spurs of this cockerel be grown." 

Cleomenesy with a few horse, and three hundred foot, was 
now posted in Arcadia. The ephoriy apprehensiye of a war, 
commanded him home, and he obeyea; but finding that, in 
consequence of this retreat, Aratus had taken Caphyae, they 
ordered him to take the field again. Cleomenes made himself 
master of Methydriam, and rayaged the territories of Argos. 
Whereupon the Achaeans marched against him with twenty 
thousana foot and a thousand horse, under the command of 
Aristomachus. Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offered 
him battle; but Aratus, intimidated by this instance of the 
young prince's spirit, dissuaded the general from engaging, 
and retreated. This retreat exposed Aratus to reproach 
among the Achseans, and to scorn and contempt among the 
Spartans, whose army consisted not of more than fiye thou- 
sand men. Cleomenes, eleyated with this success, began to 
talk in a higher tone among the people, and bade them remem* 
ber an expression of one of their ancient kings, who said,-— 
*^ The LacedsBmonians seldom inquired the number of their 
enemies, but the place where they could be found.'' 

After this he went to the assistance of the Eleans, against 
whom the Achaeans had now turned their arms. He attacked 
the latter at Lycaeum as they were upon the retreat, and put 
them entirely to the rout; not only spreading terror through 
their whole army, but killing great numbers, and making 
many prisoners. It was even reported among the Greeks that 
AraUis was of the number of the slain. Aratus, ayailing him- 
self in the best manner of the opportunity, with the troops that 
attended him in his flight, marcned immediately to Mantinea, 
and coming upon it by surprise, took it, and secured it for the 
Achseans. 

The Lacedasmonians, g^atly dispirited at this loss, opposed 
Cleomenes in his inclination for war. He therefore betnought 
himself of calling Archidamus, the brother of Aeis, from Mes- 
sene, to whom, in the other family, the crown belonged ; for he 
imagined that the power of the epkori would not be so formi- 
dable when the kingly coyemment, according to the Spartan 
constitution, was complete, and had its proper weight in the 
scale. The party that had put Agis to death, perceiying this, 
and dreading yengeance from Archidamus, if he should be esta- 
blished on the throne, took this method to preyent it: — ^They 
joined in inyiling him to come priyately to Sparta, and eyen 
assisted him in his return ; but tney assassinated him immedi* 
ately after. Whether it was against the consent of Cleomenes, 
as rhylarchus thinks^ or whemer his friends persuaded him to 



abandon tint unhamiy prilMiey we camiot take upon us to say. 
The ^eatest part pi the olaihe, howeyer, jTeU .upon those friends, 
whoy if he gave his consent^ were supposed to have teased him 
into it. 

By this time he was resolved to carry his intended changes 
into immediate execution; and, therefore, he bribed the ^kori 
to permit him to renew the war. He gained also many others 
by the assistance of his mother Cratesiclea, who liberally sup- 

?iied him with money, and joined in his schemes of glory, 
fay, it is said, that though disinclined to marry again, for her 
son^s sake ^e accepted a man who had great interest and au- 
thority among the people. 

One of his £irist operations was the going to seize Leuctra^ 
which is a place within the dependencies of Megalopolis. The 
Achseans hastened to its reliel under the command of Aratus; 
and a battle was fought under the walls, in which part of the 
Lacedaemonian army was beaten. But Aratus stopping, the 
pursuit at a defile which was in the way, Lysiadas^ the Me- 
ealopolitan, offended at the order, encouraged the cavalry un- 
der nis command to pursue the advantages they had camed ; 
by which means he entangled them among vineyards, ditches, 
and other enclosures, where they were forced to break th^ 
ranks, and fell into great disorder. . ClecHhenes seeing his op- 
portunity, comman&d the Tarentines and Cretans to Tall upon 
them; and Ly^siadas, after great exertions of valour, was de- 
feated and slain. The Lacedaemonians, thus encouraged, re- 
turned to the action with shouts of joy, and routed the whole 
Achaean army. After a considerable carnage, a truce was 
granted the survivors, and they were permitted to bury their 
dead; but Cleomenes orderea the body of Lysiadas to be 
brought to him. He clothed it in robes of purple, and put a 
crown upon its head; and in this attire he sent it to the gates 
of Megalopolis. This was tliat Lysiadas who restored liberty 
to the city in which he was an absolute prince, and united it 
to the Achaean league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, thought, if mat- 
ters were once entirely at his disposal in Sparta, the Achaeans 
would no longer be. able to stand Tjefore him. For this reason, 
he endeavoured to convince his fether-in-law, Megistonous, 
that the yoke of the ephori ought to be broken, ana an eoual 
division of property to be made ; by means of which equality 
Sparta would resume her ancient valour, and once more rise 
to the empire of Greece. Megistonoiis complied, and the king 
then took two or three other niends into the scheme. 
About that time one of the ephori had a surprising dream 

'" In the text it ifl Lydiadaa; bat PolybiuB calls him Lytiadas; so does 
Plutarch in another place. 
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20 CLEOMSN£S. 

as he slept in the temple of Pstsiphsiau He thought that, in 
) the court where the q^Kori used to sit for the despatch of bu- 

siness, four chairs were taken away, and only one left And 
as he was wondering at the chanjge, he heard a voice from the 
sanctuary, which said, — ^^ This is best for Sparta.*' The ma- 
gistrate related this vision of his to Cleomenes, who at iirst 
was greatly disconcerted, thinking tiiat some suspicion had led 
him to sound his intentions. But when he found that there 
was no fiction in the case, he was the more confirmed in his 
DurpAse ; and taking with him such of llie citizens as he thought 
most likely to oppose it, he marched aeainst Hersea and Alsaea, 
two cities belon^ng to the Achsean league, and took them. 
I After this, he laid in store of provisions at Orchomenus, and 

then besieged Mantinea. At last he so harassed the Lacedae- 
monians, DV a variety of long marches, that most of them de- 
sired to be left in Arcadia, and he returned to Sparta with the 
mercenaries only. By the wav he communicated his design 
to such of them as he believed most attached to his intei^st, 
and advanced slowly, that he might come upon the ephori as 
they were at supper. 

When he approached the town, he sent Euryclidas before 
him to the han where those majgistrates used to sup, upon pre- 
tence of his being charged with some message relative to the 
army. He was accompanied by Thericion and Phoebis, and 
two other young men who had been educated with Gleomenes, 
and whom the Spartans call Samothracians.* These were at 
the head of a small party. While Euryclidas was holding the 
ephori in discourse, the others ran upon tiiem with their drawn 
swords. They were all slain but Agesilaus, and he was then 
thought to have shared the same fate, for he was the first man 
that fell; but in a little time he conveyed himself silently out 
of the room, and crept into a little building which was the 
temple of Fear. Th^ temple was generally shut up, but then 
happened to be open. When he was got in, he immediately 
barred the door. The other four were despatehed outright; 
and so were above ten more who came to their assistance. 
Those who remained c[uiet, received no harm; nor were any 
hindered from departing the city. Nay, Agesilaus himselt 
was spared, when ne came the next day out of the temple. 
The Lacedaemonians have not only temples dedicated to 

* AU the commentators agree that lano^anas is a cornipti<»i. Palmerius 
proposes to read ITu^ivf, lythtaru. So at Sparta they called two persons 
whom the king sent to consult the oracle of Apollo, and who used to eat at 
the king's table. But IIul^iv is rery ^distant m sound from Soiio^f aw«. The 
editor of the former Eujiflish translation proposes, by no means unbappilv, to 
read Afio^; cvrac, which is synonymous to awnpo^. Proper regard ought to 
he paid, too, to the oonjecture of Bryan and Du Soul, who oflbr us Sojiayrof a<» 
Ttus signifieB penofu whogwethe ngnal (fhattUtpratfecit^ gmmtUM^ 
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Fxiui, but abo to Dsath, to LAiraHTSB. and mimy of the 
passions. Nor do they pay homage to jFfear, as one of the 
noxious and destroying demons, but they consider it as the 
best cement of society. Hence it was, that the epAori, (as 
Aristotle tells us,J when they entered upon their omce, caused 
proclamation to oe made, that the people should shave their 
upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, tnat they might not be 
under the necessity of haying recourse to severity. As for 
the shaving of the upper lip, m my opinion, all the design of 
that injunction is, to teach the youth, obedience in the sm^est 
matters. And it seems to me, that the ancients did not think 
that valour consists in the exemption from fear; but, on the 
contrary, in the fear of reproacn, and the dread of infamy. 
For those who stand most in fear of the law, act with the 
greatest intrepidity against the enemy; and they who are 
most tender of their reputation, look with the least concern 
upon other dangers. Therefore, one of the poets said well, — 

Ingenuofas shame r^ides with fear. 

Hence Homer makes Helen say to her father-in-law, Pria« 
mus, — 

Before thy preseDce, father, I appear 

With conscious shame and reyerential fear.— Pope* i 

And, in another place, he says, the Grecian troops 

With fear and silence on their chieft attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the concomitant 
of fear. And, therefore, the Lacedaemonians placed the tem- 
ple of Fear near the hall where the ephort used to eat, to 
show that their authority was nearly equal to the regal. 

Next day Cleomenes proscribed eighty of the citizens, whom 
he thought it necessary to expel ; and he removed all the seats 
of the ephori except one, in which he designed to sit himself, 
to hear causes, and despatch other business. Then he assem- 
bled the people, in order to explain and defend what he had 
done. His speech was to this eflfect: — ^^ The administration 
was put by Lycurgus in the hands of the kings and the senate; 
and Sparta was governed by them a long time, without any 
occasion for other magistrates. But, as me Messenian war 
was drawn out to a sreat length, and the kings, having the 
armies to command, had not leisure to attend to the decision 
of causes at home, they pitched upon some of their friends to 
be left as their deputies for that purpose, under the title of 
qfihorij or inspectors. At firstthey oehaved as substitutes and 
servants to the kings; but, by little and little, thev got the 
power into their own hands, and insensibly erected tneiroflBice 



into m intlepeAdent marisfaracy.'* A pi^f of this is a custotn 
which has obtakied till tiiis time^ that when the epTiori sent for 
the kingy he refused to hearken to the first and second message, 
and did not attend them till they sent a third. Asteropus 
was the first of the ephori who raised their office to that height 
of authority, many ages after their creation. While they kept 
within the hounds of moderation, it was better ^to endure than 
to remove them ; but when, by their usurpations, they de- 
stroyed the ancient form of government, when they deposed 
some kinffs, put others to death without any form oi trial, and 
threatened those princes who desire to see the divine constitu- 
tion of th^ir country in its original lustre, they became abso- 
lutely insupportable. Had it been possible, without the shed- 
ding of blood, to have exterminated those pests which they 
had introduced into Lacedaemon ; such as luxury, superfluous 
expense, debts, usury, and those more ancient evils, poverty 
and riches, I should then have thought myself the happiest of 
kings. In curing the distempers of my country, I should have 
been considered as the physician whose lenient hand heals 
without giving* pain. But for what necessity has obliged me 
to do, I have the authority of Lycurgus, who, though neither 
king nor magistrate, but only a private man, took upon him to 
act as a king,t and appeared publicly in arms. The conse- 
quence of wnich was, that Charilaus, the reigning prince, in 
great consternation, fled to the altar. But being a mild and 
patriotic king, he soon entered into the designs of Lycurgus, 
and accepted his new form of government. Therefore, the 
proceedings of Lycurgus are an evidence that it is next to im- 
possible to new-model a constitution, without the terror of an 
armed force. For my own part, I have applied that remedy 
with great moderation; only ridding myself of such as op- 
posed the true interest of Lacedaemon. Among the rest, I 
shall make a distribution of all the lands, and clear the people 
of their debts. Among the strangers, I shall select some of 
the best and ablest^ that they may be admitted citizens of 
Sparta, and protect her with their arms; and that we may no 
longer see Laconia a prey to the JEtolians and Illyrians for 
want of a sufficient number of inhabitants concerned for its 
defence.'* 

When he had finished his speech, he was the first to surren- 
der his own estate into the public stock. His father-in-law, 

* When the authority of the kings was grown too enormous, Theopompus 
found it necessary to curb it, by the institution of the ephori* But they were 
not, as Ckomenes says they were, in their first establisbment, ministers to tbo 
kinflB. 

t Lycurcus never assumed or aspired to regal authority : and Cleomenes 
mentions this only to take off the odium fi'om nimself. 
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Megi^onoQs, and his other friends, followed his example. 
The rest of the citizens did the same; and then the land was 
divided. He even assigned lots for each of the persons whom 
he had driven into exile ; and declared that Hiey should all be 
recalled when tranquillity had once more taken place. Having 
filled up the number of citizens out of the best of the inhabi- » 
tants 01 the neighbouring countries, he raised a body of four 
thousand foot, whom he taught to use the two-handed pike in- 
stead of the javelin, and to hold their shields by a handle, and 
not by a ring, as before. Then he applied himself to the edu- 
cation of the youth, and formed them with all the strictness of 
Lacedaemonian discipline ; in the course of which he was much 
assisted by Sphaerus. Their schools of exercise, and their re- 
fectories, were soon brought into that good order which they 
had of old ; some beine reduced ta it oy compulsion, but the 
greatest part coming voluntarily into that noble training pecu- 
liar to Sparta. However, to prevent any offence that might 
be taken at the name of monarchy, he made his brother Eucli- 
das his partner to the throne ; and this was the only time that 
tlie Spartans had two kings of the same family. 

He observed that the Achaeans, and Aratus, the principal 
man among them, were persuaded that the late change had 
brought the Spartan affairs into a doubtful and unsettled state; 
and that he would not quit the city while it was in such a fer- 
ment He, therefore, thought it would have both its honour 
and utility, to show the enemy how readily his troops would 
obey him. In conseauence of which he entered the Megalo- 
politan territories, wnere he spread desolation, and made a 
very considerable booty. In one of his last marches he seized 
a company of comedians who were on the road from Messene; 
upon which he built a stage in the enemy's country; proposed 
a prize of forty 771271a? to the best performer, and spent one day 
in see ing them. Not that he set any great value on such di- 
versions, but he did it by way of insult upon the enemy, to 
show his superiority by this mark of contempt: for, among 
the Grecians and royal armies, his was the only one which had 
not a train of players, jugglers, singers, and dancers, of hoth 
sexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, no public shows or 
feasts, except on the late occasion, were ever seen in his camp. 
The young men passed the greatest' part of their time in the 
exercises, and the old men in teaching them. The hours of 
leisure were amused with cheerful discourse, which had all the 
smartness of laconic repartee. This kind of amusement had 
those advantages which we have mentioned in the life of Ly- 
cursus. J 

'rhe king himself was the best teacher. Plain and simple 

VoL.IV: » 
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in hU equipaj^e aod diet, assuming no manner of pemp |haw 
a common citizen, he set a gloriou^ example of sobriety. 
This was no small a^vantag^ to his afiairs in Greece. When 
the Greeks addressed themselves to other kings, tiiey did not 
so much admire their wealth a.nd i^agnificence, as execrate 
their pride and spirit of ostentaition, their difficulty of access, 
and harshness ot behaviour to all who had business a,t their 
courts. But when they applied to Cleomenes, who not only 
bore tiie title, but bad ail tne great qualities of a king, they saw 
tio purple or robes of stale, no rich carriages, no gauntlets ot 
pag«s or door-keepers to be run. Nor had they their answer, 
after great difficu,lties, from the mouth of secretaries ;* but they 
foi^ndnim in an ordinary habit, ready to meet them, and o^er 
them his hand. He receivetj them with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and entered into their business with the utmost ease and 
freedom. This engaging manner gained their hearts ; and they 
declared he was the only worthy descendant of Hercules. 

His common supper was short and truly laconic. There 
were only ooucnes for three people; but when he entertained 
ambassadors or strangers, two more couches were added, and 
the table was a little better furnished by the servants: not that 
any curious desert was added; only the dishes were larger, 
and the wine more generous : for he blamed one of his friends 
for setting nothing oefore strangers but the coarse cake and 
black broth, which they eat in their common refectories: — 
" When we have strangers to entertain," he said, " we need 
DOt be such very exact Lacedaemonians." After supper, a 
three-legged standt was brought in, upon which were placed a 
ferassf bowl full of wine, two silver pots that held about a pint§ 
and a half a-pieoe, and a few cups of the same metal. Such of 
the guests as wei:e inclined to drink, made use of these vessels, 
for the cup wps not pressed, upon any man against his will. 
There was no music, or other extrinsic amusement; nor was 
any sucl^ thing wanted. He entertained his company very, 
ajgraeably with his own conversation ; sometimes asking ques- 
tions, and sometimes telUng stories. His serious discourse 
\ya3 perfectly free from moroseness, and his mirth from petu- 
lance and rusticity. The arts which other princes used oi 
drawing men to their purpose, by bribery ana corruption, he 
looked upon as both iniquitous and impolitic: but to engage 
and fix people in his interest by t?ie charms of conversation, 
\yithout fraud or guile, appeared to him an honourable method. 

Id the text it is TpanuoTiov,^ byhilleU; but probably it should be read 
7?a^iT!ot, »pcretarie»^ there beiner no instances in antiquity that have come 
Co our knovleds^e, of answers in wrulinof to a personal application. 
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tmi iwrttiy of a king. For he thought this the tru^ diffisrecce 
betwiten a hireKng and a friend, that the oae is gained by mo* 
ntVy and the bther by an 6bliging behayiotfl". 

The Mantineans wek-e the first who applied for his assist^ 
ance. They admitted him into their city in the night; and 
having, wiui his help, expelled the Achaean garrison, put 
th^tnseiyes under his protection. He re-established their laws 
and ancient form of government, and retired the same day to 
Teeea. From thence he fetched a compass throueh Arcadia^ 
and marched down to Pherae in Achaia; intencung by this 
mdvtmeht either to bring the Achasaos to a battle, or make 
tiiem look upon Aratus in a mean light for giving up the 
country^ as it w^re> to his diestroying sword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but Aratus had 
all the authority. The Achseans assembled their forces, and 
enoaJmped at Dymasae* near Hie^atombaeum; upon which Glec^- 
menes marched up to them, .though it was thought a rash step 
for him to take post between Dym»ae, which belonged to the 
enemy, and the Achaean cainp. However, he boldly chal- 
lenged the Achdeans, and indeed forced them to battle, in 
which he entirely defeated them, killed great numbers upoti 
the spot, and took many prisoners. Lango was his next ob- 
ject, trom which he expelled an Achsean garrison, and then 
put the town into the hands 6f the Eleans. 

When the Achaean aifait*s were in this ruinous state, Am- 
tus, who used to be general every other year,t refused the 
command, though they pressed him strongly to accept it But 
certainly it was wrong, when such a storm was rajscing, to quit 
the helm, and leave the direction to another. The first d4* 
mands of Cleomenes appeared to the deputies j: of the Achad* 
ans moderate enough ; afterwards he insisted on having the 
commiuid himself. In other matters, he said, he should not 
differ with them, for he would restore them both the prisoners 
and their lanos. The Achaeans agreed to a pacification on 
these conditions, and invited Cleomenes to Lerna, where a ge- 
neral assembly of their state was to be held. But Cleomenes 

* Polybius calls it Dyms. 

tEvdSuf rap* cviovtov aci s^arriyfiv.X The form«r English translator renders 
this, who uMed to continue general two years together; and Dacier to the same 
sense, ^t avoii accoutumi d'etre capitaine-gMeral Umt lett devx^ ans. But 
they ar6 both uhder a ^reat ttiistake ; rap^ eviavTdi> does certainly stgnify tfkiy 
other year. So in Polybius, ra^a TctiapTt)v*i^pav,eo«ry ybur/^cfoy; and in 
Aristotle, rapa finva Tpirov, every third month, 

t The two French tranriators, ahd the Sn^lish one employed by Tonson, 
chang^e lurpi^ here into njurpia, without any necessity, or pretence of autho- 
rity for it We do tiot see why Cleomenes mijcrht not, in the first conditions 
he proposed, possibly demand something less of tlie Achspan than their allow* 
IRf bin) to h^ commander-in-chief ana goyeroor of all Greece. 



hastening his march too much, heated himself, and then very 
imprudently drank, cold water; the consequeixce of which was, 
that he threw up a great quantity of blood, and lost the use (h 
his speech. He, therefore, sent the. Achaeans the most respect- 
able of the prisoners, and putting off the meeting, retired to 
Lacedsemon. 

This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not been for this, 
she mi^ht have recovered out of her present distress, and have 
maintamed herself against the insolence and rapaciousness ot 
the Macedonians. Aratus either feared or distrusted Cleome- 
nes, or envied his unexpected success. He thought it intoler- 
able that a young man, newly sprung up, should rob him at 
once of the honour and power which he had been in posses- 
sion of for three-and-thirty years, and come into a govern- 
ment which had been growmg so long under his auspices. Foi 
this reason, he first tried what his interest and powers of per- 
suasion would do to keep the Achaeans from closing with 
Cleomenes; but they were prevented from attending to him 
b); their admiration of the great spirit of Cleomenes, and 
thjcir opinion that the demands of the Spartans were not un- 
reasonaole, who only desired to bring Peloponnesus back to 
^its ancient model. Aratus then, undertook a thing which 
-would not have become any man in Greece, but in him was 
particularly dishonourable, and unworthy of all his former 
conduct, both in the cabinet and the field : — He cilled Anti- 
gonus into Greece, and filled Peloponnesus with Macedonians, 
though in his youth he had expelled them, and rescued the 
citadel of Corinth out of their hands. He was even an enemy 
to. all kings, and was equally hated by them. Antigonus, in 
particular, he loaded with a thousand reproaches, as appears 
from the writings he had left behind him.* He boasts that 
he had encountered and overcome innumerable difficulties,' in 
order to deliver Athens from a Macedonian garrison; and yet 
.he brought those very Macedonians, armed as they were, into 
his own country, into his own house, and even into the wo- 
men's apartment At the same time, he could not bear that a 
Spartan king, a descendant of Hercules, who wanted only to 
restore the ancient policy of his country, to correct its broKCii 
harmony, and bring it back to the sober Doric tone which Ly- 
curgus had given it;t he could not bear that such a prince 
should be declared general of the Sicyonians and Triccseans.^ 

* Aratus wrote a history of the Achaeans, and of his own conduct 

t The music, like the architecture of the Dorians, was remarkable for itfi 

Bimph'city. 
J This probably should be Tritaeans. Tritrea was a city of Phocis, and 

compreheDded in the league; but Tricca, which was in Tbes&aly, coulc) 

hardly be so. 
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While he avoided the coarse cake and the short cloak, and 
what he thought the greatest grievance in the whole system 
of Cleomenes, the abohshing of riches, and the inaking poverty 
a more supportable thing, lie made Achaia truckle to the dia- 
dem and purple of Macedonians, land of Asiatic gramlees. To 
shun the appearance of submission to Cleomenes, he offered 
sacrifices to tne divinity of Antigonus, and, with a garland oit 
his head, sxxngpieans in honour of a rotten Macedonian. Thes6 
things we say not in accusation of Aratus, (for in many re** 
spects he^\vas a great man, and worthy of Greece;) we mean 
only to point out, with compassion, the weakness of human 
nature, which, in dispositions the best formed to virtue, cart 
produce no excellence without some taint of imperfection. 

When the Achaeans assembled again at Argos, and Cleo- 
menes came down from Tegea to meet them, the Greeks enteiv- 
tained great hopes of peace. But Aratus, who had already 
settled uie principal points with Antigonus, fearing that Cleo- 
menes, either by nis obliging manner of treating, or by force, 
would gain all he wanted of the people, proposed,---" That he 
should take three hundred hostages for tne security of his per- 
son, and enter the town alone ; or, if he did not approve of 
that proposal, should come to the place of exercise without the 
Halls, called Cyllarabium^* and treat there at the head of his 
army." Cleomenes remonstrated that these proceedings were 
very unjust. He said, — ^^ They should have made him these 
proposals at first, and not now, when he was come to their 
gates, distrust and shut him Out." He, therefore, wrote to the 
Achseans a letter on this subject, almost filled with complaints 
of Aratus; and the applications of Aratus to the people were 
little more than invectives against the king of Sparta. The 
consequence of this was, that the latter quickly retired, and 
sent a nerald to declare war against the Achaeans. This he- 
rald, according to Aratus, was sent not to Argos, but to iE^- 
um,t in order that the Achaans might be entirely unprepar^^ 
There were at this time great commotions among the mem-> 
bers of the Achaean league, and many towns were ready to fall 
off: for the common people hoped for an equal distribution of 
lands, and to have their debts cancelled; while tlie better Aort, 
in general, wete displeased at Aratus, and some of them highly 
provoked &t his bringing the Macedonians irtto Pelopontiesuv 

Encourfeii^ed by tbese misunderstanding, Cleomenes entered 
Achaia; where he first took Pellene by Mirprise, and dislodged 
the Ach^an garrison. Aftef'wards h^ nyau^ himself master of 

4 * 

• From Cyllarbus, the son of Sthenelns. 

t Thift was a maritime town of Achaia on ibe Corinthian bay.-<-The inteit* 
lion of Cleomenes was to. take it bj surprise; 6eifore U^ ihhaUUiiti could 
liave inteUitfience of tlie war.* 

Vol ^V f 2» 
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Phencum and Penteleum. As the Achsearis were apprehensire 
of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they sent a body of cavalry 
and some mercenaries from Argos, to guard against any mea- 
sures tending that way, and went themselves to celebratQ the 
Nemean games at Argos. Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, what 
really proved the case, that, if he could come suddenly upon 
the city, while it was filled with multitudes assembled to par- 
take of the diversions, he should throw all into the greatest 
confusion, marched up to the walls by night, and seized the 
quarter Called *^spis, which lay above the theatre, notwith- 
jBtanding its diflficulty of access. This struck them with such 
♦terror, that not a man thought of making any resistance: they 
agreed to receive a garrison, and gave twenty of the citizens a » 
hostages for their acting as allies to Sparta, and following the 
standard of Cleomenes as their general. 

This action added greatly to the fame and authority of that 
prince : for the ancient kings of Sparta, with all their endea- 
vours, could never fix Argos in their interest; and Pyrrhus, 
one of the ablest generals in the world, thoueh he forced his 
way into the town, could not hold it, but lost his life in the at- 
tempt, and had great part of his army cut in pieces. Hence 
the despatch and keenness of Cleomenes were the more ad- 
mired ; and they who before had laughed at him for declaring 
he would tread in the steps of Solon and Lycurgus in the can- 
celling of debts, and in an equal division of property, were 
•now fully persuaded that he was the sole cause of all the 
change in tne spirit and success of the Spartans. In both re- 
spects they were so' contemptible before, and so little able to 
•help themselves, that the ^Etonians made an inroad into La- 
conia. and carried off fifty thousand slaves. On which occa- 
sion, one of the old Spartans said, " The enemv had done them 
a kindness in taking such a heavy charge off their hands.'' 
Yet they had no sooner returnea to their primitive customs 
and discipline, than, as if Lycurgus himseli had restored his 
polity, and invigorated it with his presence, they had given 
the most extraordinary instances of valour and obedience to 
their magistrates, in raising Sparta to its ancient superiority 
in Greece, and recovering Peloponnesus. 

Cleonae and Phlius* came in the same tide of success with 
Areos. Aratus wias^then making an inquisition at Corinth in- 
to tne conduct of such as were reported to b'j in the Lacedas- 
tnonian interest; but when the news of their late losses reached 
him, and he found that the city was falling off to Cleomenes, 
and wanted to get rid of the Achaeans,^t ne was not a little 

♦Towns between Argos and Corintb. 

t In the printed text it it Kxam^ wraAUrnvai pnXoficiov, and the liatin and 
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alarmed. In this confusion he could find no better expedient 
than that of calling the citizens to council, and in the mean 
time, he stole away to the gate. A horse being ready for him 
there, he mounted and'fled to Sicvon. The Corinthians were 
in such haste to pay their compliments to Cleon^nes, that, 
Aratus tells us, they killed or spoiled all their horses. He ac- 
quaints us also, that Cleomenes highly blamed the people of 
Corinth for suffering him to escape. Nevertheless, he adds, 
that Megistonous came to him on the part of that prince, and 
offere I to give him large sums if he would deliver up the cita- 
del of Corinth, where he had an Achaean garrison. He an- 
swered, — ^^ That aifatrs did not then depend upon him, but he 
must be governed by their circumstances." So Aratus him- 
self writes. 

Cleomenes, in his mirch from Argos, added the Trcezenians, 
the Kpidaurians, and Hermionians, to the number of his friends 
and allies, and then went to Corinth, and drew a line of cir- 
cumvallation about the citadel, which the Achaeans refused to 
surrender. However, he sent for the friends and stewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his house and effects 
in that city. He likewise sent again to that general by Trity- 
malus the Messenian, and proposed that the citadel should be 
garrisoned half with Achaeans and half with Lacedaemonians ; 
offering, at the same time, to double the pension he had from 
Ptolemy king of Egypt. As Aratus, mstead of accepting 
these conditions, sent his son and other hosts^s to Antigonus, 
and persuaded the Achaeans to give orders &at the citadel of 
Corinth should be put in the hands of that prince, Cleomenes 
immediately ravasced the territories of Sicyon, and, in pursu- 
ance of a decree of the Corinthians, seized on the whole estate 
of Aratus. After Antigonus had passed Gerania,* with a 
great army, Cleomenes thought it more advisable to fortify the 
Onsean mountains,! than the Isthmus, and by the advantage of 
his post to tire out the Macedonians, rather than hazard a 
pitched battle with a veteran phalanx. Antigonus was greatly 
perplexed at this plan of operations; for he had neither laid in 
a sufficient quantity of provisions, nor could he easily force the 
pass by which Cleomenes had sat down. He attempted one 

French translators hare followed it, rendering it to this sense, and the Jlchas" 
ana were hnnUmng home: but two maDiiscripts giire ns ptAoucinv, which is \o 
be referred to r.>Xtv, before; and with the former English translator, we 
choose to foUow that reading. . 

* A moantain between Megara and Corinth. 

t This range of mountains extends from the Scironian rocks, on the road 
(0 Auica, as far as mount Cithieron.— Slrofr. 1. fii. They were called 
cpV oKiot the Mountains of Asses. 
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night, indeed, to get into Peloponnesus by the port of Lech** 
urn,* but was repulsed with loss. 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with this success, and hi» 
troops went to their evening's refreshment with pleasure. An- 
tigonus, GP the other hand, was extremely dispirited; for he 
saw himself in so troublesome a situation, that it was scarcely 
possible to find any resources which were not extremely dim- 
cult At last he determined to move to the piximontory of 
HeraBum, and from thence to transport his troops in boatis to 
Sicyon; but that required a great deal of time, and very consi- 
derable preparations. However, the evening after, some of 
the friends of Aratus arrived from Argos by sea, being sent to 
acQuaint him that the Ars^ives were revolting from Cleomenes, 
ana purposed to invite him to that city. Aristotle was the au- 
thor of the defection ; and he had found no great difficulty in 
persuading the people into it, because Cleomenes had not can- 
celled their debts, as he had given them room to hope. Upon 
this, Aratus, with fifteen hundred men, whom he had from 
Autifi;onus, sailed to Epidaurus. But Aristotle, not waitine 
for him, assembled the townsmen, and, with the assistance of 
Timoxenus and a party of Achseans from Sicyon, attacked 
the citadel. 

Cleomenes getting Intelligence of this about the second 
watch of the night, sent for MegistonoUs, and in an angry tone, 
ordered him to Xhe relief of Argos : for he it was who had 
principally undertaken for the obedience of the Argives^ and, 
Dy that means, prevented the expulsion of such as were sus^ 
pected. Having despatched MegistonoDs upon this business, 
the Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigonus, and en^ 
deavoured to dispel the fears of the Corinthians, assuring them 
it was no great thing that had happened at Argos, but only an 
inconsiderable tumult MegistonoOs got into Argos, and was 
slain In a skirmish there; the garrison were hard pressed, and 
messenger after messenger sent to Cleomenes. Upon this he 
was afraid that the enemy, after they had made themselves 
inasters of Argos^ Would block up the passages against him, 
and then go and ravage Laconia at their pleasure, and besiege 
Sparta itself, which was left without defence. He therefore 
decamped from Corinth; the consequence of which was the 
loss ot the town; for Antigonus immediately entered it, and 
placed a garrison there^ In the mean timej Cleomenes having 
eollected his forces, which were scattered in theif iftairch, at- 
tempted to scale the walls of Argos; but failing in that enter- 
prise, he broke open the vaults under the quarter dall^d •/?.««>, 
pinei An tfntr&nee that way, and joined his gamsooi which 

* One of the harboonofCiDriiiili. 
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still Ifidd out s^nst the Aehaeans. After this he took some 
other quarters of the city by assault, and ordering the Cretan 
archers to ply their bows, cleared the streets of the enemy. 
But when he saw Antigonus descending with his infantry from 
the heights into the plain, and his cavmry already pouring in* 
to the city, he thought it impossible to maintain his post He 
had now no other resource but to collect all his men, and re- 
tire along the walls, which he accordingly did without loss. 
Thus, after achieving the greatest things in a short space of 
time, and making himself master of almost all Peloponnesus 
in one campaign, he lost all in less time than he gained it; 
some cities immediately withdrawing from his alliance, and 
others surrendering themselves not long after to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill success of this expedition. And what was 
no less a misfortune, as he was marching home, messengers 
from Lacedaemon met him in the evening near Tegea, and in- 
formed him of the death of his wife. His affection and esteem 
ibr Agiatis was so great, that, amidst the current of his hap- 
piest success, he could not stay from her a whole campaign-, 
out often repaired to Sparta, No wonder, then, that a young 
man, deprived of so beautiful and virtuous a wife, was ex- 
tremely affected with the loss. Yet his sorrow did not debase 
the dignity of his mind. He spoke in the same accent ; he 
preserved the same dress and look; he gave his orders to his 
officers, and provided for the security of Tegea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedaemon ; and, after paying: a 
proper tribute to grief at home with his mother and his chil- 
dren, he applied himself to the concerns of ^tate. Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, agreed to furnish him with succours; but it 
was on condition that ho sent him his mother and children as 
hostages. This Qircumstance he knew not how to communi- 
cate to his mother; and he often attempted to mention it to 
her, but could not go forward. She began to suspect that 
there was something which he was afraid to open to her; and 
she asked his friends what it might be. At last he ventured 
to tell her; upon which she laughed very pleasantly, and 
said, — ^^ Was this the thing which you have sollong hesitated 
to express? Why do not you immediately put us on board a 
ship, and send this carcass of mine where you think it may be 
of most use to Sparta, before age renders it good for nothing, 
and sinks it into the grave ?'^ 

When every thing was prepared for the voyage, they went 
by land to Tsenarus; the army conducting them to that port 
Cratesiclea being on the point of taking ship, took Cleomenes 
alone. into the temple of Neptune,. where, seeing him in great 
emotion and concern, she threw her arms about him, and 
said,--^^ King of Sparta, take care that when we go out, no 
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one percrive us weeping or doing any thing iinworth]f that 

florioas place. This alone is in our power; the event is in die 
ands of God." After she had given him this advice, and 
composed her countenance, she went on hoard, with her little 
grandson in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put to sea aft 
soon as possible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, she understood that Ptolemy 
had received ambassadors irom Antigonus, and seemed to lis^ 
ten to his proposals; and, on the other hand, she was informed 
that Gleomenes, though invited by the Achaeans to a pacifica* 
tion, was afraid, on her account, to put an end to the war, 
without Ptolemy's consent In this difficulty she wrote to 
h^ son, to desire him ^^ to do what he thought most advanta* 
geous and honourable for Sparta, and not, lor the sake of an 
old woman and a child, to live always in fear of Ptolemy." 
So great was the behaviour of Cratesiclea under adverse for^ 
tune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered Orcho 
menus and Mantinea, Gleomenes, now shut up within tht 
bounds of Laconia, enfranchised such of the helots as could pay 
five Attic minsB for their liberty. By this expedient he raised 
fifty talents; and having, m(»^over, armed and trained in the 
Macedonian manner two thousand of those helots^ whom he 
designed to oppose to the Leuc<z3pides of Antigonus, he en- 
gaged in a great and unexpected enterprise. Megalopolis was 
at that time as great and powerful a city as Sparta. It was 
supported, besides, by the Achaeans and Antigonus, whose 
troops lay on each side of it Indeed, the Megalopolitans were 
the toremost and most eager of all the Achaean? in their appli- 
eation to Antigonus. This city, however, Gleomenes resolved 
to surprise ; for which purpose he ordered his men to take five 
days' provisions, and led them to Sellasia, as if he designed an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. But he turned short, and 
entered those of Megalopolis; and, after having refreshed his 
troops at Rhoetium, he marched, by Helicon,* directly to the 
object he had in view. When he was near it, he sent ranteus 
before with two companies of Lacedaemonians, to seize that 
part of the wall which was between the two towers, and which 
ne understood to be the least guarded. He followed with the 
rest of his army at the common pace. Panteus finding not 
onlv that quarter, but great part of the wall without defence, 
pulled it down in some places, undermined it in others, and 
put all the sentinels to tne sword. While he was thus em- 

Koyed, Gleomenes eame up, and entered the city with his 
rces, before the Megalopolitans knew of his approach. 

*LttbiiiustfaiDksitoi|gfattoberaadIIdiMoii,thenbei^ 
Belioon io Arcadia. 



. Thtf were> npi sooper apprised of the mtsfortane which hi^ 
befallen them, than the greatest part left the city, taking their 
money and most valuable effects with them, llie rest made; a. 
s^d, and though they could not dislodge the enemy, yet ^eir 
resistance ^ve their fellow-citizens opportunity to esoape,. 
There rema],ned not above a thousand men in the town, aJOi uie 
rest having retired to Messene, with their wives and children, 
before there was any possibility of pursuing them. A consi- 
derable part even ql those who had armed and fought in de*. 
fence of the city got qJS^ and very few were taken prboners* 
Oi this number were Lysandridas and Thearidas, two persoijis. 
of great name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were 
such respectable men, the soldiers carried them before Cleo- 
meaes. Lysandridas no sooner saw Cleomenes than he thus, 
addressed him: — '^ Now," said he, in a loud voice, because it 
was at a distance, ^^ now, king of Sparta, you have an opportu- 
nity to do an action much more glorious and nrincely than the 
late one, and to acquire immortal honour." Cleomenes, guess- 
ing at his aim, made answer, — ^' You would not have me re- 
store you the town?" " That is the very thing," said Lysan- 
dridas, " I would propose. I advise you, by all means, not to 
destroy so fine a city, but to fill it with firm friends and faith- 
ful allies, by restoring the Megalopolitans to their country, and 
becoming the saviour of so considerable a people." Cleomer 
nes paused a while, and then replied, — ^^ This is hard to be- 
lieve; but be it as it will, let glory with us have always greater 
weight than intei^est" In consequence of this dcteripination, 
he sent the two men to Messene, with a herald in his awn 
name, to make the Megalopolitans an ofier of their town, on. 
condition that they wQuld renounce the Achaeans, and declare 
themselves his friends and allies. 

Though Cleomenes made so gracious and humane a proposal,, 
Philopcemen would not suffer uie Megalopolitans to accept it, 
or to quit the Achaean leajgue;"^ but assuring them that the &ing 
of Sparta, instead of inclming to restore them their city, wait- 
ed to get the citizens too into his power, he forced Thearidas 
and Lysandridas to leave Messene, This is that Philopcemen 
who afterwards was the leading man among the Achaeans, and 
(as we have related in his Life) one of the most illustrious 
personages among the Greeks. 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto, had kept the 
houses and goods of the Megalopolitans with such care, that 
not the least thing was embezzled, was enraged to such a de- 
gree that he plundered the whole, sent the statues and pictures 

* Polybias bestows great and just enccmiums on this conduct of the Me- 
gaJopohtans, L xi. 
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to Sparta, and levelled the greatest and best parts of the city 
with the ground. After this he marched home again, being 
under some apprehensions that Antigonus and the Achaeans 
would come upon him. They, however, made no motion to- 
wards it, for they were then holding a council at -Sigium. 
Aratus mounted me rostrum on that oc(iasion, where he wept 
a lone time with his robe before his face. They were all 
great^ surprised, and desired him to speak. At last he said,— 
" Megalopolis is destroyed by Cleomenes." The Achaeans 
were astonished at so great and sudden a stroke, and the coun- 
cil immediately broke up. Antigonus made great efforts to 
ffo to the relief of the place ; but as nis troops assembled slowly 
irom their winter-quarters, he ordered them to remain where 
they were, and marched to Argos with the forces he had with 
him. 

This made the second enterprise of Cleomenes appear rash 
and desperate: but Polybius,* on the contrary, informs us, 
that it was conducted with great prudence and foresight; for 
knowing (as he tells us) that the Macedonians were dispersed 
in winter-quarters, and that Antigonus lay in Argos with only 
his friends and a few mercenaries about him, he entered the 
territories of that city, in the persuasion, that either the shame 
of suffering such an inroad would provoke Antigonus to bat- 
tle, and expose him to a defeat; or tnat, if he declined the com- 
bat, it would bring him into disrepute with the Arrives. The 
event justified his expectation. When the people of Argos 
saw theiB country laia waste, every thing that was valuable 
destroyed or carried off, they ran m great displeasure to the 
king's gates, and besieged them with clamour, bidding him 
either go out and fight, or else give place to his superiors. 
Antigonus, however^ like a wise and able general, thought the 
censures of strangers no disgrace in comparison of his quitting 
a place of security, and rashly hazarding a battle, and, there- 
fore, he abode by his first resolutions. Cleomenes, in the 
mean time, marched up to the very walls, insulted his ene- 
mies, and, before he retired, spread desolation at his pleasure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Antigonus was 
come to Tegea, with a design to enter Laconia on that side. 
Upon this emergency, he put his troops under march another 
way, and appeared again before Argos by bi'eak of day, ravag- 
ing all the adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the corn 
with scythes and sickles, as people usually do, but beat it d6wn 
with wooden instruments in the form of scimitars, as if this 
destruction was only an amusement to his soldiers in their 
march. Yet^ when Uiey would have set fire to Cyllarabi8| the 

*PolyliiiiiSylib.zL 
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flsboel of exercise, he prevented it; refleetinethat dn 
M^alopolis was dictated rather by passion £an by reason. 

Anttgonus immediately returned to Argos, having takeii 
cue to place (^ards in all the passes of the mountains. But 
Cleomenes, as if he held him and his operations in the utmost 
contempt, sent heralds to demand the Keys of Juno's temple, , 
that he mi^ht sacrifice to the goddess. After he had pleased 
himself with this insult on his enemy, and offered his sacrificie 
under the walls of the temple, which was fast shut up, he ^led 
his troops off to Phlius. In his march from thence he dislodged 
tiie garrison of Ologuntum, and then proceeded by Orchome- 
nns; by which means he not only inspired this people Widi 
fresh courage, but came to be considered by the enemy as a 
most able general, and a man capable of the greatest undertar 
kines: for, with the strength of the single city, to oppose the 
whole power of the Macedonians and Peloponnesians, and all 
the treasures of the king ; and not only to keep Laconia un- 
touched, but to carry devastation into the enemy's country, 
were indications of no common genius and spirit ^ 

He who first called money tne sinews oj businessy seems 
principally to have had respect to that of war. And Demades, 
when the Athenians called upon him to equip their navy and 
get it out, though their treasury was very low, told them,— 
** They must think of baking bread before they thought of an 
embarkation." It is also said, that the old Archidamus, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the allies desired 
that the quota of each should be determined, made answer, 
that " war cannot be kept at a set diet" And in this case we 
may justly say, that as wrestlers; strengthened bv long exer- 
cise, do at last tire out those who have equal skill and agility, 
but not the exercise ; so Anti^onus, coming to the war with 
vast funds, in process of time tired out and overcame Cleome- 
nes, who could but in a very slender manner pay his merce- 
naries, and give his Spartans bread. 

In all other respects the times favoured Cleomenes, Antigp- 
nus being drawn home by the bad posture of his affairs : for in 
his absence the barbarians inVAded and ravaged all Macedonia. 
The Illyrians, in particular, descending with a great army from 
the north, harassed the Macedonians so much, that they were 
forced to send for Antigonus. Had the letters been brougl^t a 
little before the battle, that general would have immediately 
departed, and bidden the Achaeans a long farewell. But fortune, 
who loves to make the greatest affairs turn upon some minute 
circumstance, showed on this occasion of what consequence a 
moment of time may be.* As soon as the battle of Sellasiat 

* Plutarch had this reflection from Polybius. 

t Poiybius has eiven a particidar accoont of this battle. AntigoDUB bad 
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was fougfaty and Cleomenes had lost bis arin3r aod hiseiljr^. 
messengers came to call Antigonus home. This was a ereat 
araravation of the Spartan king's misfortunes. Had h^n^ld 
on^and avoided an action only a day or two longer, he would 
haFe been under no necessity of fignting; and after the Mace- 
donians were gone, he might have made peace with the Achse- 
ans on what cohditions he pleased. But such, as we said, wa» 
his want of money, that he had no resource but the sword ; and, 
therefore, as Polybius informs us, with twenty thousand men^ 
wa9 forced to challenge thirty thousand. 

He showed himself an excellent general in the whole course 
of the action ; his Spartans behayed with great spirit, and lus 
mercenaries fought not ill. His defeat was owing to the su- 
perior advantage the Macedonians had in their armour, and to 
tiie weight and impetuosity of their phalanx. 

Phylarchus, indeed, assures us, it was the treachery of one 
of his officers that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes. Antigonus 
had ordered the Illyrians and Acarnanians secretly to fetch a 
compass, and surround that wing which was commanded by 
Euclidas,the brother of Cleomenes, while he was marshalling 
the rest of his army. Cleomenes taking a view from an emi- 
nence of his adversary's disposition, could not perceive where 
the Illyrians and Acarnanians were posted, and began to fear 
they were designed for some such manoeuvre. He, therefore, 
called Bamoteles, whose business it was to guard against any 
surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy's rear with 
particular care, and form the best conjecture he could of the 
movements they intended. Damoteles, who is said to be 
bribed by Antigonus, assured him that " he had nothing to fear 
from that quarter, fo? all was safe in the rear ; nor was there any 
thing more to be done\iut to bear down upon the front." Cleo • 
meiies, satisfied with this report, attacked Antigonus. The 
Spartans charged with so much vigour, that they made the 
Macedonian phalanx give ^ound, and eagerly pursued their 
advantage for about five furlongs. The king then seeing Eu- 
clidas-in the other wing quite surrounded, stopped, and cried out, 
— ^^ Thou art lost, my dear brother ! thou art lost, in spite of all 
thy valour! but great is thy example to our Spartan youth, and 
the songs of our matrons shall for ever record thee !"* 

twtoty-eight thousaad fpot, and twelve hundred horse. The army of Cleo- 
menes consisted only of twenty thousand ; but it was advantageously posted. 
He was encamped on two mountains, which were almost inaccessible, and 
separated only oy a narrow defile. These he had fortified with strong ram- 
p^r,U and a deep fosse; so that Antigonus, after reconnoitring his situation^ 
^idiiot t'hink proper to attack him, but encamped at a small distance on the 
plain. At length, for want of money and provisions, Cleomenes was forced to 
come to action, and was beaten. — Pofyh, lib. xi. 
: * He acted like a brave aokiier, but not like a skilful officer* Instead of 
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Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being slain, the 
victors fell upon Cleomenes, who seeing his men in great con- 
fusion, and unable to maintain the fight, provided as well as he 
could for his own safety. It is said that great numbers of the 
mercenaries were killed; and that of six tnousand Lacedaemo- 
nians no more than two hundred were saved. 

When he reached Sparta, he advised the citizens to receive 
Antigonus: — ^^ For my part," said he, " I am willing either to 
live or to die, as the one or the other may be most for the in- 
terest of my country." Seeing the women run to meet the few 
brave men who had escaped with him, help to take off their 
armour, and present them with wine, he retired into his own 
house. After the death of his wife, he had taken into his house 
a young woman, who was a native of Megalopolis, and free- 
born, but fell into his hands at the sack of the place. She ap- 
proached him, according to custom, with a tender of het* ser- 
vices on his return from the field. But though both thirsty 
and weary, he would neither drink nor sit down ; he only lean- 
ed his elbow against a pillar, and his head upon it, armed as he 
was; and having restea a few moments, while he considered 
what course to take, he repaired to Gythium with his friends. 
There they went on board vessels provided for that purpose, 
and immediately put out to sea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta surrendered. His 
behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and humane, and not un- 
suitable to the dignity of their republic; for he oflered them 
no kind of insult, but restored to them their laws and polity; 
and after having sacrificed to the gods, retired the third day. 
He was informed, indeed, that Macedonia was involved in a 
dangerous war; and that the barbarians were ravaging the 
country. Besides, he was in a deep consumption, and had a 
-continual defluxion upon the lungs. However, he bore up un- 
der his affliction, and wi^estled with domestic wars, until a 
freat victory over, and carnage of the barbarians, made him 
ie more glorious.' Phylarchus tells us, (and it Is not at all 
improbable,) that he 'burst- a vessel in his lungs with shouting 
in the battle : though it passed in the schools, that, in express- 
ing his joy after the victdiry^, and crying out,-^" glorious 
day!" he brought up a quantity of blood, and fell into a fever, 
of which he died. Thus much concerning Antigonus. 

From the ide of Cythera,' where Cleomenes first touched, he 
sailed to another islarid called ^gialia. There he had formed 
a design to pass over to Cyrene, wnen one of his friends, named 
Therycion, a man of hign and ihtrepid spirit on all occasions, 

. i ■ : . ; . • • • • ....... 

poaring upon ttie enemy {rom the lieia^Tits; and retiring, as be found it conrcH 
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and o&e who idways indulged himself in a lofty and bau^tr 
tiMra of expression, 6anie privately to Gleomenes, and thus ad^ 
dressed him : — ^^ We have lost, my prince, the most glorious 
death, which we might have found in the battle; though the 
world had heard us boast that Antigonus should never conquer 
the king of Sparta till he had slain him. Yet there is another 
exit still offered us by glory and virtue. Whither, then, are 
we so absurdly sailing; flying a death that is near, and seeking 
one that is remote? If it is not dishonourable for the descen^ 
dants of Hercules to serve the successors of Philip and Alex- 
ander, why do not w,e save ourselves a long voyage, by making 
our submission to Antigonus, who, in all proba|;)ility, as mucn 
excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the Egyptians? But if 
we do not choose to be governed by a man who beat us in the 
field,' why do we take one who never conc^uered us for our 
master? is it that we may show our inferiority to two instead 
of one, by flying before Antigonus, and then going to flatter 
Ptotemy? Shall we say that you go into Egypt for the sake 
of your mother? It will be a glorious and happy thing truly 
for her, to show Ptolemy's wives her son from a king beccMne 
a captive and an exile. No! while we are yet masters of our 
swords, and are yet in sight of Laconia, let us deliver our- 
selves from this miserable fortune, and make our excuse for 
our past behaviour to those brave men who fell for Sparta at 
Sellasia. Or shall we rather sit down in Egypt, and inquire 
whom Antigonus has left governor of Lacedsemon?'' 

Thus Therycion spoke, and Cleemenes made this answer: — 
<< Dost thou think, then, wretch that thou art! dost thou think, 
by running into the arm« of death, than which nothing is m<»*e 
easy to find, to show thy courage and fortitude? And dost thou 
not consider that this flight is more dastardly than the former? 
' Better men than we have given way to their enemies, beii^ 
either overset by fortune, or oppressed by numbers. But he 
who gives out either for fear of labour and p^n, or of the opi- 
iiions and tongues of men, falls a victim to his own cowardiee 
A vduntary death ought to be an action, not a retreat from ac 
lion: for it is an ungenerous thii^ either to live or to die to 
ourselves. All that tby expedieat eould possibly do, would 
^be only the extricating us from our present misfortunes, with 
out answering any purpose either of honour or utility* But I 
think neither thou nor I ought to give up all hopes for our 
country. If those hopes should desert us, death, when we 
seek for him, will not no hard to find.'' Therycion made n^ 
ycfkly ; but tl^e first opportunity be had to leave Cleomenes, he 
walked down to the snore, ana stabbed himself. 

Cleoinenes left iBsialia^ and sailed to Africa, where he was 
veceived bjr this kiofpa omMa% and eaodiietod la Alraandm. 
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When lie was first introduced to Ptolemy,* that prince behaved 
to him with sufficient kindness and humanity; out when, upon 
farther trial of him, he found what strength ck* understanding 
he had, and that his laconic and simple way of conversing 
Ws» mixed with a vein of wit and pleasantry; when he saw 
that he did not, in any instance whatever, disnonour his royal 
birth, or crouch to fortune, he negan to take nK)re pleasure in 
his discourse than in the mean sacrifices of complaisance and 
flattery. He greatly repented, too, and blushed at the thought 
of havine neglected such a man, and given him up to Anti- 
gonus, who, 6y conquering him, had acmiired so much power 
and glory. He, therefore, encouraged nim now with every 
mark of attention and respect, and promised to send -him- back 
to Greece with a fleet and supply of money, to re-establish him 
in his kingdom. His present appointments amounted to four 
and twenty talents by the year. Out of this he maintained 
himself and his friends in a sober and frugal manner, and be- 
stowed the rest in offices of humanity to such Greeks as had 
left their country, and retired into Egypt 

But old Ptolemy died before he coula put his intentions in 
favour of Cleomenes into execution; ana the court soon be- 
coming a scene of debauchery, where women had the sway, 
the business of Cleomenes was neglected: for the kingt was 
so much corrupted with wine and women, that in his more 
sober and serious hours he would attend to nothing but the 
celebration of mysteries, and the beating a druin witli nis royal 
hands about the palace; while the great affairs of state were 
left to his mistress Agathoclea and £er motherland Oenanthes 
the infamous minister to his pleasures. It appears, however, 
that at first some use was made of Cleomenes ; for Ptolemy be- 
ing afraid of his brother Magas, who, through his another's in- 
terest, stood well with the army, admitted Cleomenes to a 
consultation in his cabinet: the subject of which was, whether 
he should destroy his brother. All the rest voted for it^ biit 
Cleomenes opposed it strongly. He said, — *^ The king, if it 
were possible, should have more brothers, for the greater se- 
curity of the crown, and the better management of affairs.^* 
And when Sosibius, the king's principal ftivourite, replied,-* 
** That tiie mercenaries could not be depended on, while Magas 
was aliv<e,'' Cleomenes desired theiti to give themselves no pain 
about that: ** for,'^ said -he, *^ above three thousand 6f the liier- 
cenarteis are Peloponnesians, who, upon a nod from me, will be 
ready with their arms. Hence Ptolemy, for the present, looked 
upon Cleomenes hot only ^s a fast friend^ but a man* of pow^$ 
but his weakness afterwards increafsitig his ilimidity, as is.com- 

* Ptolemy Energetes. t Ptolemy Fhik^Mtor. 
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mon with people* of little undrntandinj^, he b^^ to plaee fain 
security ia jealousy and suspicion. His ministers were of the 
same stamp, and tney considered Cleomenes as an object of 
fear, on account of his int^'est with the mercenaries; inso- 
much thiat many were heard to say,—- ^^ That he was a lion 
among a ik>ck of sheep.'' Such indeed, he seemed to be in 
court, where', with a silent severity of aspect, he observed all 
that passed. 

In these circumstances, he made no more applications for 
ships or troops: but being informed that Antigonus was dead; 
that the Achaeans were engaged in war with the ^tolians; and 
that afiairs called strongly for his presence, in the troubles and 
distractions that then reigned in Peloponnesus, he desired only 
ft conveyance thither for himself and his friends. Yet no man 
listened to him. The king, who q^ent his time in all kinds of 
Bacchanalian revels with women, could not possibly hear him. 
Sosibius, the prime minister, thought Cleomenes must prove a 
formidable and dangerous man,if he were kept in Egypt against 
his will ; and that it was not siiie to dismiss him, because of his 
bold and enterprising spirit; and because he had been an eye- 
witness to the distempered state of the kingdom: for it was 
not in the power of money to mollify him. As the ox Apis, 
thoush revelling, to all appearance, m every delight that he 
can desire, yet longs after the liberty which nature gave him, 
wants to bound over the fields and pastures at his ideasure, 
and discovers a manifest uneasiness under the hanas of the 
priest who feeds him; so Cleomenes couM not be satisfied 
with a soft and effeminate life; but, like Achilles^ 

CoDsamiDg cares by heavy on hit mind : ^ 

In his black thonsrhts revenge an^ slaughter roll, 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful In his souL JPop*. 

While his affairs were in this posture, Nieag^as the JMesse 
nian, a man who concealed the most rancorous hatred of Cleo 
iwmes, under the pretence of friendship, came to Alexandria. 
It seems he had formerly sold him a handsome piece of ground, 
and the king, either through want of monev, or his continual 
engagement in war, had neglected to pay hinif for it Cleo- 
menes, who happened to be walking upon the auay, 9aw this 
Nicagoras just landiBg from a merchantman, ana saluting him 
witfi p(feat kindness, asked, — ^ What business had brought 
kiiii. to Egypt?" Nieagoras returned the compliment with 
equal appearance of friendship, and answered, — ^< I am bring* 
ing a»me fine wai^horaes for.flie king." Cleomenes laughed, 
AM said, — ^ I could rather have wished that you had brought 
him some female musicians and pathics: for those are the cattle 
that the. king at present likes best" Nieagoras, at that time^ 
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only smiled; but a few days aft^ he ]Mijk Cleamefies in mind 
of tbe field be had sold him, and desired he might now be 
{laid ; pretending, — ^^ that he would not hare given him any 
trouble about it, if he had not found considerable loss in the 
difflwsal of his merchandise." Gleomenes assured him^ — 
^ that he had nothing left of what the kings of Egypt bad 
^yen him;" upon which, Nicagoras, in his disappointment^ 
acquainted Sosibius with the joke upon the king. Sosibiusr&o 
ceived the information with pleasure; but being desirous to 
have something against Cleomenes tlrat would exasperate Pto- 
lemy still more, he persuaded Nicaeoras to leave a letter, as- 




ave 
sming Cyrenefor himself." Nicagoraa^ 
accordingly, left the letter and set sail. Four days after, Sosi- 
bius earried it to Ptolemy, as if just come to his hands; and 
having worked up the young prince to revenge, it was resolved 
that Cleomenes snould have a large apartment assigned him, 
and be served there as formerly, but not suffered to go out 

This was a great affliction to Cleomenes; and the following 
accident made his prospects stlU more miseraUe: — ^Ptolemy, 
the son of Chrysermus, who was an intimate friend of the 
king's, had all along behaved to Cleomenes with great civility : 
they seemed to like each otl^r's company, and were upon 
some terms of confidence. Cleomenes, in this distress^ desired 
the son of Chrysermus to come and speak to him. He came 
and talked to him plausibly enough, endeavouring to dispel 
his suspicions, and to apologize for the king; but as he was 
going out of the apartment, without observing that Cleomenes 
followed him to the door, he gave the keepers a severe repri- 
maod, ^^ for looking so earelessly after a wild beast, who, ii he 
escaped, in all probability could be taken no more." Cleo- 
menes having Keard this, retired before Ptolemy perceived 
him, and acquainted his friends with it Upon this they all 
dismissed their former hopes, and taking the measures which 
anger dictated, they resolved to revenge themselves of Ptole- 
my's injurious and insolent behaviour, and then die as became 
Spartans, instead of waiting long for their doom in confine- 
ment, like victims fatted for the altar; for they thought it an 
insufferable thin^ that Cleomenes, after he had disoained to 
come to terms with Antigonus, a brave warrior, and a man of 
action, should sit expecting his fate from a prince who assumed 
the character of a priest of Cybele; and wno, afier he had laid 
aside his dnim, and was tired of his dance, would find another 
kind of sport in putting him to death. 

After tltey had taken their vesohition, Ptolemy happenim; 
to go to Canopu^ tiiey propa^iitod arepte^tbat by the.kinrs 
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order Cleomenes was to be released; and, as it was the t\X9 
torn of the kings of Egypt to send those to whom they de- 
signed to extend such grace a supper, and other tokens of 
friendship, the friends of Cleomenes made ample provisioti 
for the purpose, and sent it to the gate. By this stratagem the 
keepers were deceived; for they imagined that the whole was 
sent by the king. Cleomenes then offered sacrifice with a 
chaplet of flowers on his head^ and afterwards sat down with 
his friends to the banquet, taking care that the keepers should 
have large portions to regale them. It is said that he set about 
his enterprise sooner than he intended, because he found that 
one of the servants who was in the secret had been out all 
night with his mistress. Fearing, therefore, that a discovery 
might be made about mid-day, while the intoxication of the 
preceding night still kept the guards fast asleep, he put on his 
military tunic, having first opened the seam oi the left shoul- 
der, and rushed out sword in nand, accompanied by his friends, 
who were thirteen in number, and accoutred in the same man- 
ner. 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at first was 
enabled, by the spirit of the enterprise, to keep pace with them ; 
but afterwards-perceiving that they went slower on his account, 
he desired them to kill him, and not ruin the whole scheme by 
waiting for a man who could do them no service. By good 
fortune they found an Alexandrian leading a horse in the 
street; they took it, and set Hippotas upon it, atid then moved 
swiftly through the streets, all tne way inviting the people to 
liberty. They had just spirit enough left to praise and admire 
ti%e bold attempt of Cleomenes, but not a man of them ven- 
tured to follow or assist him. 

' Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, happening to come oat oi 
the palace, three of them fell upon him, and despatched him; 
Another Ptolemyy who was governor of the city, advanced to 
meet them in his chariot: they attacked and dispersed his offi- 
cers and guards, and, dragging him out of the chariot, put him 
to the sword; then they marched to the citadel,' with a d<esign 
to break open the prison, and join the prisoners, who were no 
small number, to tneir party. But the keepers had prevented 
them by strongly barricading the gates. Cleomenes, thus dis^ 
appointed again, roamed up and down the city; and he found 
that not a sinele man would join him| but that dl avoided him 
iis they would avoid infection. 

He therefore stopped, and said to his friends,— ^< It is no 



wonder that women govern a people who fly from liberty;'^ 
adding, ^ that he hoped they would all die an a manner that 
would reflect BO dishonouT upon him or on their own achieve- 
ments.'^ Hippdtas desired one of the younger men to des- 



piAidi him, and' was th&first tiiat fe!I. Afterwavd» each of them, 
without fear or deky^. fell upon his own, sword, except Pan- 
teus, who was the first man that scaled the walls of -Meg^Jo- 
polis when it was taken by surprise. He was in the flower of 
nis age, remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier turn than 
the rest of the yt)uth for the Spartan discipline ; which- per- 
fections had ^iven him a great snare in the king's regard ; and 
he now gave nim orders not to despatch himself till fie saw his 
prince and all the rest breathless on the ground. Panteus 
tried one after another with his dagger as they lay, lest some 
one should happen to be left with life in him. On pricking 
Cleomenes in tne foot he perceived a contortion in nis face. 
He therefore kissed him, and sat down by him till the breath 
was out of his body, and, then embracing the corpse, slew 
himself upon it» 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been sixteen years kin^ 
of Sparta, and showed himself in all respects the great man* 
When the report of his death had spread over the city, Cra- 
tesiclea, though a woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the 
weight of the calamity; she embraced the children of Cleo- 
nenes, and wept over theoL The eldest of them, disensaf^ng 
himself from her arms, got unsuspected tO' the top of the nouse, 
and threw himself down headlong The child was not killed, 
but much hurt^ and when they took him up, he loudly ex- 
pressed his erief and indignation that they wemd not suffer him 
to destroy himseMI 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these things, thua he or- 
dered ^e Dody of Cleomenes to be flayed, and naued to a cross, 
and ha» children to be put to death, together with his mother, 
and the women ber eomponionSi Amoogat these was &e wife 
d Pawteus, a woman of great beauty, ana a naost ssia^stic pre- 
senee. They had been Mt kteiy married, adad their misfor- 
tunes overtook them amidst the first transports- of love. When 
her husband went with Cleomenes from Sparta, she was de- 
sirous of aceoinpanying him, Irat was prevented by her parents, 
who kept her in close custody. But soon after she provided 
herself a horse and a little money, and malting her escape by 
pightf rode at full speed to T^anarqa, and there embarked on 
board a ship bound for Egypt She was brought safe to Pan- 
teus, and she cheerfulty shared with him in all the incon* 
veniences they found in a foreign country. When the soldiers 
came to take out Cvatesidea to execution, she led her by the 
handy assisting in besffiag her robe, and desired ber to*exect 
all the courage she was mistress of; though die waa far from 
being afraid of death, and desired no other favour than that she 
might die before her children. But when they came to the 
plaee of execution, the children suffered before her eyes» and 
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then Crateaiclea was despatched, who, in this extreme distress, 
nttered only these words, — ^^ \ my children ! whither are 
you gone!" 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and strong, girt her robe 
about her, and, in a silent and composed manner, paid the last 
offices to each woman that lay dead, windinjg up tne bodies as 
well as her present circumstances would admit Last of all, 
she prepared herself for the poniard, by letting down her robe 
about her, and adjusting it in such a manner as to need no as- 
sistance after death; then calling the executioner to do his of- 
fice, and permitting no other person to approach her, she fell 
like a heroine. , In death she retained all tne decorum she had 
preserved in life; and the decency which had been so sacred 
with this excellent woman still remained about her. Thus, in 
this bloody tragedy, wherein the women contended to the last 
for the prize of courage with the men, Lacedaemon showed that 
it is impossible for jortune to conqtber virtue. 

A few days after, the soldiers who watched the body of 
Cleomenes on the cross,* saw a great snake winding about his 
head, and covering all his face, so that no bird of prey durst 
touch it This struck the king with superstitious terrors, and 
made way for the women to try a variety of expiations; for 
Ptolemy was now persuaded that he had caused tne death of a 
person who was a favourite of heaven, and something more 
than mortal. The Alexandrians crowded to the place, and 
called Cleomenes a hero, a son of the gods, till the philoso- 
phers put a stop to their devotions, by assuring them, that as 
dead oxen breed bees,t horses wasps,t and beetles rise out of 
the putrefaction of asses ; so human carcasses, when some of 
the moisture of the marrow is evaporated, and it comes to a 
thicker consistence, produce serpents. || The ancients knowing 
-this doctrine, appropriated the serpent, rather than any other 
animal, to heroes. 

* That the friendsof the deceased might not take it away by Digfat Thus 
,we fiod in Petronius* Ephesian Matron, — MUt qmcnice$ (uservaoat, nequis 
ad sepuUuram corpora detroherel. And thus we find in an authority we 
shall not mention at the same time with Petronius. 

t.This was the received opinion of antiquity, as we find in Varro, &c. ftc. 

X Pressus huroo bellator equus crabronis origo.— Oouf. 

II Sunt (^ui, cilm dauso putrefacta est spina sepulchro, 
Mutari credant humanas angue medullas. OvidU 

. Th^ ahove rerses seem to be taken from some Greek lines of Archdaiis, 
addressed to Ptolemy on the subject of serpents being generated from the 
4lM)rruptioD of the hmnan body. 
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Having thus presented you with the history of Agis arid 
Cleomenes, wp have two Romans to compare with them ; and 
no less dreadful a scene of calamities to open in the Lives of 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. They were the sons of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus ; who, though he was once honoured with the 
censorship, twice with the consulate, and led up two triumphs, 
yet derived still greater dignity from his virtues.* Hence, 
after the death of that Scipio, who conquered Hannibal, he 
was thought worthy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of that 
great man, though he had not been upon any terms of friend- 
^ip with hixi, but rather always at variance. It is said, that 
he once caught a pair of serpents upon his bed; and that the 
soothsayers, after they had considered the prodigy, advised 
him neitlier to kill them both nor let them both go. If he 
killed the male serpent, they told him his death would be the 
consequence; if the female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius, who 
loved his wife, and thought it more suitable for him to die , 
first, who was much older than his wife, killed the male, and 
set the female at liberty. Not long after this, he died, leaving 
Cornelia with no fewer than twelve children.t 

The care of the house and the children now entirely devolv- 
ed upon Cornelia; and she behaved with such sobriety, so 
much parental affection and ^eatness of mind, that Tiberius 
seemea not to have judced ill in choosing to die for so valu- 
able a woman: for though Ptolemy, king of Egypt, paid his 
addresses to her, and offered her a share in his throne, she re- 
fused him. During her widowhood, she lost all her children 
except three, one daughter, who was married to Scipio the 
younger, and two sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose lives we 
are now writing. Cornelia brought them up with so much 
care, that though they were without dispute of the noblest fa- 
mily, and had the happiest genius and disposition of all the 
Roman youth, yet education was allowed to have contributed 
more to their perfections thai^ nature. 

* Cicero in his first book de DimncUione^ passes the highest encomioms on 
bis Tirtue and wisdom. He was grandson to Publius Sempronius. 

t Cicero relates this story in his first book de DmnaUonej from the Me 
ttoirs of Caios Gracchus, the son of Tiberius. 
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As in the statueis and pictures of Castor and Pollux^ thourii 
there is a resemblance between the brothers, yet there is also 
a difference in the make of him who delighted in the cestus, 
and in the other whose province was horsemanship; so while 
these yoong m^iBtrbnglyiresenybl^ each other, m point of 
valour, of temperance, ot liberality, of eloquence, of ereatness 
of mind, tjiere appeared in their actions and politicalconduct 
no small dissimilarity. It may not be amiss to explain the dif- 
ference, before we proceed farther. 

In the first place, Tiberius had a mildness in his look, and a 
composure in nis whole behaviour ; Caius as much vehemence 
and fire: so that when they spoke in public, Tiberius had a 
great modesty of action, and shifted not his place; whereas, 
Uaius was the first of the Romans that, in addressing ^e people, 
moved from one end of the rostra to the other, and threw his 
eown off his shoulder.* So it is related of Cleon of Athens, 
mat he was the first'orator who threw back his robe, and smote 
upon his thigh. The oratory of Caius was strongly impassion- 
ed, and calculated to excite terror ; that of Tiberius was of a 
more gentle kind, and pity was the emotion that it raised. 

Thelangua^e of Tiberius ^as chaste and elaborate ; that of 
Caius splendid and persuasive. So, in their manner of living, 
Tiberius was plain and frugal; Caius, when compared to other 
young Romans, temperate and sober, but, in comparison with 
nis brother, a friend to luxury. Hence Drusus objected to 
him, that he had bought Delphic tables,t of silver only, but 
very exquisite workmanship, at the rate of twelve hundred 
and fifty drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no less different than their language. 
Tiberius was mild and gentle; Caius high-spirited and uncon- 
trolled; insomuch that in speaking he would often be carried 
away by the violence of his passion, exalt his voice above the 
regular pitch, give into abusive expressions, and disorder the 
whole frame of his oration. To guard against these excesses, 
he ordered his servant, Licinius, who was a sensible man, to 
^nd with a pitchpipej behind him when he spoke in public, 
and whenever he found him straining his voice, or breaking 

* Cicero, in bis third book de Oraiore^ quotes a passage from one of Caius' 
orations on the death of Tiberius, which strongly marks the nervous pathos of 
his eloquence : — ** Quo me miser conferam f In Capitoliumne ? at fratris 
sanguine redundat. An domuro ? Matremne ut miseram, lamentantemque 
videam, et abjectam." Cicero observes, that his action was no less animated 
than his eloquence : — Que nc ab Ulo acta esse constabal ocuHs, voce^ gedu^ 
inimici id IcLckrymas tenere non posserU. 

i Tbese, we suppose, were a kind of tripods. 

X Cicero, in his third book de OrcUore^ calls this small ivory pipe, Ebur* 
wolaJisltUa. 



(mt ittfio ttfigeif, to give him a ftoftet* key; ttp(m whieh his vie*' 
lence hoth ef tone and passion immediately abated, ^nd he \^ais 
easily recalled to a propriety of address. 

Such was the difference between the two brothers. But irt 
the valour they exerted against their enemies, in the justice 
they did their fellow-citizens, in attention to their duty as ilia* 
gistrates, and in self-government with respect to pleasure, they 
were perfectly alike. Tiberius was nine years older than his 
brother; consequently their political operations took place itt 
different periods. This was a great disadvantage, and indeed 
the. principal thing that prevented their success. Had they 
flourished together, and acted in concert, such an union would 
have added greatly to their force, and perhaps might have ren- 
dered it irresistible. We must, therefore, speak of each sepa* 
ratelv; and we shall begin with the eldest ' 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained so e^traor-^ 
dinary a reputation, that he was admitted into the college o^ au* 

Sirs, rather on account of his high virtue than his high Mrth^ 
f tlie excellence of his character the foUowine is ^o A 
(NTOof : — ^Appius Claudius, who had been honbured both With 
the consulate and the censorship, whose i6erit had raised hiM 
to the rank of president of the senate, and who in siense and 
spirit was superior to all the Romans of his time, supping one 
evening with the augurs at a public entertainment, addressed 
himself to Tiberius with sreat kindness, and offered him hh 
daughter in marriage. Tiberius accepted the proposal With 

Eleasure: and the contract being agreed upon, Appius, when 
e went iiome, had no sooner entered the house, than he called 
out aloud to his wife, and said, — ^^ Antistia, I have contracted 
our daughter Claudia.'' Antistia, much surprised, answered,-^ 
^ Why so suddenly ? What need of such haste, unless Tiberius 
Graccnus be the man you have pitched upon?" I am not ig* 
nonnt that some* tell the same story of Tiberius, the fsfthet 
of the Oracehi and Scipio Africanus : but most historians givo 
it in the manner we have mentioned; and Polybius, in parScu^ 
lar, tells us, that after the death of Africanus, Cornelia's rela- 
tioDB gave her to Tiberius, in preference to all competitorv; 
which is a proof that her father left her unenga^. 

The Tiberius of whom we are writing serv^ m Africa tttt- 
der the younger Sdpio, who had married his sist^; and^ $»lM 
Ui^ in the same tent with the genei^l, he became immedi* 
fllelr attewCrre to his genius and powers, which were daily 
pvoouctire: of such ifctions atf might animate a vottng m$A to 
virtue, and attract his imitation. With these aavantages, Ti- 
berius flooa exeelkd aU of Ink ag^ botii ia potnl of^Mililiiie 
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and valour. At a siege of one of the enemy's towns^he was 
the first that scaled 8ie walls, as Fannius relates,* who, ac-> 
cording to his own account, mounted it with him, and had a 
share in the honour. In short, Tiberius, while he staid with 
the army, was greatly beloved, and as much regretted when he 
left it 

After this expedition he was appointed (j[U8^tor; and it fell 
to his lot to attend the consul Caius Mancinus in the Numan- 
tian war.t Mancinus did not want courage, but he was one oi 
the most unfortunate generals the Romans ever had. Yet 
amidst a train of severe accidents and desperate circum- 
stances, Tiberius distinguished himself the more, not only by 
his courage and capacity, but what did him greater honour, 
by his respectful benaviour to his general, whose misfortunes 
had made nim forget even the authority that he bore : for, after 
having lost several important battles, he attempted to decamp 
in^ the night: the Numantians perceiving this movement, 
seized the camp, and falling upon the fugitives, made great 
havoc of the rear. Not satisfied with this, they surrounded 
the whole army, and drove the Romans upon impracticable 
ground, where there was no possibility of escape. Mancinus 
now despairing of making his way sword in hand, sent a he- 
rald to beg a truce and conditions ofpeace. The Numantians, 
however, would trust no man but Tiberius, and they insisted 
on his being sent to treat This they did, not only out of re- 
gard to the young man .who had so great a character in the 
atmy, but to the memory of his father, who had formerly 
made war in Spain, and, after having subdued several nations, 
granted the Numantians a peace, which, through his interest, 
was confirmed at Rome, and observed with good faith. Tibe- 
rius was, accordingly, sent; and, in his negotiation, he thought 
proper to comply with some articles, by which means he gam- - 
ed others, and made a peace that undoubtedly saved twenty 
thousand Roman citizens, besides slaves and other retainers 
to the army. 

. ' But whatever was left in the camp, the Numantians took as 
legal plunder. Among the rest they carried oflTthe books and 
papers which contained the accounts of Tiberius' quaestorship. 
As it was a matter of importance to him to recover them, 
though the Roman army was already under march, he return- 
ed with a few friends to Numantia. Having called out the 
magistrates of the place, he desired them to restore him his 
boo&s, that his enemies might not have an opportunity to ac- 

' ^ Tbb FauaBius was author of a history, and oertaiD annals, which were 
almdji^ed by Brutus. 

t Ub was consul iirith (iSHiniUus Lepidqs Ia the year of Bome 616. 
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euse him, when they saw ^e had lost the means of defending; 
himself. The Numantians were much pleased that the acci* 
dent had given them an opportunity to oblige him, and they 
invited him to enter their city. As he was deliberating on this 
circumstance, they drew nearer, and taking him by the hand, 
earnestly entreated him no longer to look upon them as ene* 
mies, but to rank them among his friends, and place a con- 
fidence in them as such. Tiberius thougkt it best to comply, 
both for the sake of his books, and for fear of offending them 
by the appearance of distrust Accordingly, he went into tiie 
town with them, where the first thing they did, was to provide 
a little collation, and to bee he would partake it Afterwards 
they returned him his books, and desired he would take what- 
ever else he chose among the spoils. He accepted, however, 
of nothing but some frankincense, to be used in the public sa- 
crifices, and at his departure he embraced them with great cor- 
diality. 

On his return to Rome, he found that tl^e whole business of 
the peace was considered in an obnoxious and dishonourable 
light In this danger the relations and friends of the soldiers 
he had brought oflf, who made a very considerable part of the 
people, joined to support Tiberius ; imputing all the disgrace 
of what was done to the general, and insisting that the quaestor 
had saved so many citizens. The generality of the citizens, 
however, could not suffer the peace to stand, and they de- 
manded that, in this case, the example of their ancestors should 
be followed : for when their generals thought theihselves hap- 
py in getting out of the hands of the Samnites, by agreeing to 
such a league, they delivered them naked to the enemy.* The 

SidBstor^V too, and the tribunes, and all that had a share in con- 
uding^the peace, they sent back in the same condition, and 
turned entirely upon them the breach of the treaty, and of the 
oath that should nave confirmed it 

On this occasion the people showed their afiection for Tibe- 
rius in a remarkable manner: for they decreed that the consul 
be delivered up to the Numantians, naked, and in chains; but 
that all the rest should be spared for the sake of Tiberius. 
Scipio, who had then great authority and interest in Rome, 
seems to have contributed to the procuring of this decree. He 
was blamed, notwithstanding, for not saving Mancinus, ndr 
using his best endeavours to get the peace with the Numan- 
tians ratified, which would not have heen granted at all, had 
It not been on account of his friend and relation Tiberius. 
^reat part of these complaints, indeed, seems to have arisen 

* This waf aboiit 183 years befi>re. The {^nerals sent back, were the ooor 
«ab Veturius CalriniiB aod Fosthumiiu AlbiQua. 
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from tiie ambitioii and exeessire zeal of Tibenua' biaad$y^am 
the sophists he had about him ; and the difference between him 
and Scipio was far from terminating in irreconcileable enmity. 
Nay, I am persuaded that Tiberius would never have fallen 
into those misfortunes that ruined him, had Scipio been at 
home to assist him in hi^ political conduct He was engaged 
in war with Numantia, when Tiberius ventured to propose 
bis new laws. It was on this occasion : — 

When the Romans in their wars made any acquisitions of 
lands from tiieir neighbours, they used formerly to sell part, to 
add part to the public demesnes, and to dismbute the rest 
amon^ the necessitous citizens; only reserving a small rent to 
be paid into the treasury. But when the rich beean to carry 
it with a high hand over the poor, and to exclude them en- 
tirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law was made 
that no man should be possessed of more than five hundred 
acres of land. This statute for a while restrained the avarice 
of the rich and helped the poor, who, by virtue of it, remained 
upon their lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy 
neighbours took their farms from them, and held them in other 
names; thoudb, in time, they scrupled not to claim them in 
their own. The poor, thus expelled, neither gave in their 
names readily to the levies, nor attended to the education of 
their children. The consequence was, a want of freemen all 
over Italy; for it was filled with slaves and barbarians^^ who, 
after the poor Roman citizens were dispossessed, cultivated 
the ground for the rich. Gains Lselius, the friend of Scipio, 
attempted to correct this disorder; but finding a formidable op- 
position from persons in power, and fearing the matter could 
not be decided without the sword, he gave it up. This gained 
him the name of Laslius the wiseJ* But Tiberius was no 
sooner appointed tribune of the people, than he embarked in 
the same enterprise. He was put upon it, according to most 
authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Blossius the philo- 
sopher; the former of whom was a Metylenean exile, the latter 
ft native of Cupfi» in Italv, and a particular friend of Antipater 
oi Tarsus, with whom ne became acquainted at Rome, and 
who did him the honour to address some oi his philosophical 
writings to him. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who used to reproach her 
sons, that she was still called the mother-in-law of Scipio, not 
the mother of the Gracchi. Others say, Tiberius took this 
rash step from a jealousy of Spurius Postiiumius, who was of 

* Plutarch seems here to have foDovred some mistaken authority. It was 
not this circumstance, but the abstemiousDess of his life, that gare Lielius the 
vamsof «0faf. XiAliiifsoiiictfMtetl sapiens, ^iifielfiQfifritei^^ 
maim Mfe<»— Cic. de Fio. Bon. et Mai. 
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the same age with him^ and his rival in oratory. It seems, 
when he returned from the wars, he found Posthumius so 
much before him in point of reputation and interest with the 
people, that, to recover his ground, he undertook this hazardous 
afiair, which so effectually drew the popular attention upon him. 
But his brother Caius writes, that as Tiberius was {Massing 
through Tuscany on his way to Numantia, and found the 
country almost depopulated, there being scarce any husband- 
men or shepherds, except slaves from foreign and barbarous 
nations, he then first formed the project which plunged them 
in so many misfortunes. It is certain, however, that the people 
inflamed his spirit of enterprise and ambition, by puttmg up 
writings on tne porticoes, walls, and monuments, in whicn 
they begged of him to restore their share of the public lands 
to tne poor. 

Yet ne did not frame the law without consulting some of the 
Romans that were most distinguished for their virtue and au- 
thority. Among these were (S*assus the chief pontiff, Mutius 
Scaevola the lawyer, who at that time was also consul, and 
Appius Claudius, father-in-law to Tiberius. There never was 
a milder law made against so much injustice and oppression; 
for they who deserved to have been punished for their infringe- 
ment on the rights of the community, and fined for holding 
the lands contrary to law, were to have a consideration for 
giving up their groundless claimsji and restoring the estates to 
such of the citizens as were to be relieved. Biit though the 
reformation was conducted with so much tenderness, the people 
were satisfied : they were willing to overlook what was past, on 
condition that they might guard against future usurpations. 

On the other hand, persons of great property opposed the 
law out of avarice, and the lawgiver out of a spirit of resent- 
ment and malignity; endeavouring to prejudxie the people 
against the design,. as if Tiberius intended ty the Agrarian 
law to throw all into disorder, and subverts the constitution. 
But their attempts were vain : for, in this just and glorious 
eause, Tiberius exerted an eloquence which might have adorn* 
ed a worse subject, and which nothing could resist How great 
was he, when the people were gathered about tiie rostrum, and 
he pleaded for the poor in such language as this : — ^^ The wild 
beasts of Italy have their caves to retire to, but the brave men 
who spill their blood in her cause, have nothing left but air 
and light Without houses, without any settled habitations, 
they wander from place to place with their wives and children: 
and their generals do but mock them, when, at the head o( 
their armies, they exhort their men to fight for their sepulchres 
and domestic gods: for among such numbers, perhaps there is 
not a Roman who has an altar that belonged to his ancestors^ 

Vol. IV. F 4» 
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or a sepiilchre in which their ashes rest The private spldiem 
fight aad die, to advance the wealth and luxuiy of the great; 
and thev are called masters of the worlds while they have not 
a foot 01 ground in their possession.'^ 

' Such speeches >is this, aelivered by a man of such spirit, and 
flowing from a heart really interested in the cause, tilled the 

Seople with an enthusiastic fury, and none of his adversaries 
urst pretend to answer him. Forbearing, therefore, the war 
gf words^ they addressed themselves to Marcus Octavius, one 
pf the tribunes, a grave and modest young man, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Tiberius. Out of reverence for his 
friend, he declined the task at first; but upon a number of ap* 
plications from men of the first rank, he was prevailed upon 
to oppose Tiberius, and prevent the passing of the law : for 
the fribune's power chieny lies in the negative voice, and if 
one of them stands out, the rest can efiect nothing. 

Incensed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropped his moderate 
bill, apd proposed another more agreeable to the commonalty, 
and more severe against the usurpers; for by this they were 
'commanded immediately to quit the lands which they held 
contrary to former laws. On this subject there were daily 
disputes between him and Octavius on the rostra; yet not one 
abimye or disparaging word is said to have ^escaped either of 
them in all the heat of speaking. Indeed, an ingenuous disposi- 
tion and liberal education, will prevent or restrain the sallies 
of passion, not only during tne free enjoyment of the bottle, but 
in the ardour of contention about points of a superior nature* 

Tiberius observing that Octavius was liable to sufier by the 
bill, as having more land than the taws could warrant, desired 
him to ^ive up his opposition, and offered, at the same time, to 
indemnify him out oi his own fortune, though that was not 
great As this proposal was not accepted, Tiberius forbade all 
other nfiagistrates to exercise their functions, till the Agrarian 
law was passed. He likewise put his own seal upon the doors 
of the temple of Sal;urn, that the qus&stors might neither bring 
any thing into the treasury, nor take* any thing out And he 
threatened to fine such of the praetors as should attempt to dis- 
obey his commands. This struck such a terror, that all de- 
partments of government were at a stand. Persons of great 
property put themselves into mourning, and appeared in public 
with all the circumstances that they thought might excite com- 
passion. Not satisfied with this, thev conspired the death of 
Tiberius, and suborned assassins to destroy him. For which 
reason he appeared with a tuck, such as is used by robbers, 
which the Romans call a dolonJ* 

* We find this wordoaedbyVii^ifl:-- 

Tila flMunii, ««uuf0iqiie g«iwt in Mia dQloiiw.**^fi. Tii. r. €64. 
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When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was summon • 
ing the people to ^ve their suffrages, a party of the people of 
property carried on the balloting vessels,* which occasioned 
great confusion. Tiberius, however, seemed strong Enough to 
carry his point by force, and his partisans were preparing to 
have recourse to it, when Manlius and Fulvius, men of con- 
sular dignity, fell at Tiberius' feet, bathed his hands with tears, 
and conjured him not to put his purpose in execution. He 
now perceived how dread tul the consequence^ of his attempt 
might be, and his reverence for those two great men had its 
effect upon him : he therefore asked them what they would 
have him do? They said, they were not capable of advising 
him in so important an affair, and earnestly entreated him to 
refer it to the senate. The senate assembled to deliberate upon 
it, but the influence of the people of fortune on that body was 
such, that their debates enaed in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure that was neither just nor 
moderate. He resolved to remove Octavius from the tribune- 
ship, because there was no other means to get his law passed. 
He addressed him, indeed, in public first, in a mild and friendly 
manner, and taking him by the hand, conjured him to gratify 
the people, who asked nothing that was unjust, and would only 
receive a small recompense for ^he ^reat labours and dancers 
they had experienced. But Octavius absolutely refused to 
comply. Tiberius then declared, — ^^ That it was not possible 
for two magistrates of equal authority, when they difiered in 
such capital points, to go through the remainder of their office 
without coming to hostilities : he saw no other remedy but the 
deposing of them." He, therefore, desired Octavius to take 
the sense of the people first with respect to him ; assuring him, 
that he would immediately return to a private station, if the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens should order it so. As Octa- 
vius rejected this proposal too, Tiberius told him plainly, that 
he would put the question to the people concerning him, if, 
upon farther consideration, he did not alter his mind. 

Upon this, he dismissed the assembly. Next day he con- 
voked it a^n; and when he had mounted the rostra, he made 
another trial to bring Octavius to compliance. But finding 
him inflexible, he proposed a decree for depriving him of the 

The dolon was a staff that had a poniard conoeale^ within it, and had its 
name from doltu, deceit. 

* The original *v^f^a sirnifies an urn. The Romans had two sorts of ressels 
which they used in balloting. The first were open vessels called cuto, or 
cUtellaSj which contained the ballots before they were distributed to the peo- 
pie; the others, with narrow necks, were called sitellcB^ and into these the 
people cast their baUots. The latter were the ressete which are here said to 
We been carried ofil 
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tribuneship, and immediately put it to the vote. When^ of the 
five and thirty tribes, seventeen had given their voices for it, 
and there wanted only one more to make Octavius a private 
man, Tiberius ordered them to stop, and once more applied to 
his colleague. He embraced him with great tenderness in the 
sight of uie people, and, with the^tnost pressing instances, 
besousht him, neither to bring such a mark of infamy upon 
himself, nor expose him to tne disreputation of being pro- 
moter of such severe and violent measures. It was not with- 
out emotion that Octavius is said to have listened to these en- 
treaties. His eyes were filled with tears, and he stood a long 
time silent But when he looked towards the persons of pro- 
perty, wno were assembled in a body, shame and fear of losing 
himself in their opinion, brought him back to his resolution to 
run all risks, and with a noble firmness he bade Tiberius do 
his pleasure. The bill, therefore, was passed; and Tiberius 
ordered one of his freedmen to pull down Octavius from the 
tribunal ; fon he employed his own freedmen as lictors. This 
ignominious manner of expulsion made the case of Octavius 
more pitiable. The people, notwithstanding, fell upon him; 
but by the assistance of those of the landed interest, who came 
to his defence, and kept ofi*the mob, he escaped with his life. 
However, a faithful servant of his, who stood before him to 
ward ofiT the danger, had his eyes torn out This violence was 
much against the will of Tiberius, who no sooner saw the tu- 
mult rising, than he hastened down to appease it 

The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three commis- 
sioners appointed to take a survey of the lands, and see them 
properly distributed. Tiberius was one of the three, his fa- 
ther-in-law Appius Claudius another, and his brother Gains 
Gracchus the third. The latter was then making the campaign 
under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberius, having carried these 
points without opposition, next filled up the vacant tribune's 
seat ; into which ne did not put a man ot any note, but Mutius, 
one of his own clients. These proceedings exasperated the 
patricians extremely, and, as they dreaded the increase of his 
power, they took every opportunity to insult him in the se- 
nate. When he desired, for instance, what was nothing more 
than customary, a tent at the public charge, for his use in di* 
viding the lands, they refused him one, though such things 
had been often granted on much less important occasions. 
And at the motion of Publius Nasica, he had only nine oboli a 
day allowed for his expenses. Nasica, indeed, was become his 
avowed enemy; for he had a great estate in the public lands, 
and was, of course, unwilling to be stripped of it , 

At the same time, the people were more and more enraged. 
One of Tiberius' friends happening to die sudd^y, and m^ 



Ifgnant spots appeirii^ upon tibe body, thev loudly ^clured 
Uuit the man was poisoned. They assembled at ^bis funeral, 
tfltok the bier upon their shoulders^ and carried it to the pile. 
There they were confirmed in their suspicions : for the corpse 
burst, and emitted such a quantity of corrupted humours, tnat 
it put out the fire. Though more fire was brought, still the 
wood would not burn till it was removed to another place; 
and it was with much difiicultry. at last that the body was con- 
sumed. Hence Tiberius took occasion to incense the common- 
alty still more against the other party. He put himself in 
mourning; he led his children into the forum,* and recom- 
mended mem and their mother to the protection of the people; 
as giving up his own life for lost. ' 

About this time died Attains* Philopator; and Eudemus of 
Pergamus brought his will to Rome, hy which it appeared, 
that ne had left the Roman people his heirs. Tiberius endea- 
vouring to avail himself of this incident, immediately proposed 
a law, — '^ That all the ready money the king had left, should 
be distributed among the citizens, to enable them to provide 
working tools, and proceed in the cultivation of their new as- 
signed lands. As to the cities, too, in the territories of Atta- 
ins, the senate, he said, had not a rieht to dispose of them, but 
the people, and he would refer the business entirely to their 
judgment.^^ 

Tiiis embroiled him still more with the senate; and one of 
their body, of the name of Pompey, stood up, and said, — ^^ He 
was next neighbour to Tiberius, and by that means had oppor- 
tunity to know that Eudemus the Pergamenian, had brought 
him a roval diadem and purple robe for his use when he was 
king of llome/' Quintus Metellus said soiother severe thing 
against him:-— *^ During the censorship of your father, when- 
ever he returned home after supper,t the citizens put out their 
lights, that they might not appear to indulge themselves at un- 
seasonable hours; but you, at a late hour, have some of the 
meanest and most audacious of the people about you with 
torches in their hands." J AjQd Titus Annius, a man of no 
character in point of morals, but an acute disputant, and re- 
markable for the subtilty both of his questions and answers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove him guilty 
of a great offence in deposing one of bis colleagues, whose 

* This was AttaJus Tilt the son of Euinenes II. and Stratonice, and the last 
king of Pergamus. He was not, however, sumained PhUopaior^ but PhUo^ 
mdor, and so it stands in the manuscript of St. Germain. 

t Probably from the public ball where he supped with his colleague. 

t 'Or» u fuv rarpof 4ut« tHLnmi9vrot, ^9M{S 'avoAvpi ucra deivvQv oixodet ra ^umanaru 

Other transbtors have paraptoised this paiia|e, and given it a dU^rent ) 
Avmirbat the Grsek teoHM to IMIV 
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person by the laws was sacred and inviolable. This proiio- 
sition raised a tumult in the audience, and Tiberius immedi- 
ately went out and called an assembly of the people, designitig 
to accuse Annius of the indisnity he had onered him. An- 
nius appeared; and knowing himself greatly inferior, both in 
eloquence and reputation, he had recourse to his old art, and 
begged leave only to ask him a question before the business 
came on. Tiberius consented, and silence being made, An- 
nius said, — ^^ Would you fix a mark of disgrace and infamy 
upon me, if I should appeal to one of your colleagues? And 
ii he came to my assistance, would you in your anger deprive 
him of his office ?'' It is said, that this question so puzzled 
Tiberius, that, with all his readiness of speech, and propriety 
of assurance, he made no manner of answer. 

He, therefore, dismissed the assembly for the present He 
perceived, howevet, that the step he had taken in deposing a 
tribune, had offended not only the patricians but the people 
too ; for, by such a precedent, he appeared to have robbed tnat 
high office of its dignity, which, till then, had been preserved 
in great security and honour. In-eonsequence of tnis reflec- 
tion, he called the commons together again, and made a speech 
to them, from which it may not be amiss to give an extract, by 
way of specimen of the power and strencth of his eloquence : 
— " The person of a tribune, I acknowledge, is sacred and in- 
violable, because he is consecrated to the people, and takes 
their interests under his protection. But when he deserts 
those interests, and becomes an oppressor of the people; when 
he retrenches their privileges, and takes awajr their liberty of 
voting; by those acts he deprives himself, for he no longer 
keeps to the intention of his employment Otherwise, if a 
tribune should demolish the Capitol, and burn the docks ani 
naval stores, his person could not be touched. , A man who 
should do such things as those, might still be a tribune, though 
a vile one; but he who diminishes the privileges of the peo- 
ple, ceases to be a tribune of the people. Does it not shock 
you to think, that a tribun^ should be able to imprison a con- 
sul, and the people not have it in their power to deprive a tri- 
• bune of his authority, when he uses it against those who gave 
it? For the tribunes, as well as the consuls, are elected bvthe 
people. Kinglv government seems to comprehend all au- 
thority in itself and kings are consecrated with the most aw- 
ful ceremonies: yet the citizens expelled Tarquin, when his 
administration became iniquitous: and, for the offence of one 
man, the ancient government, under whose auspices Rome 
was erected, was entirely abolished. What is there in Rome so 
sacred and venerable as the vestal vii^ns who keep the per- 
petual fire? yet if any of t^em transgress the rules of her or. 
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der| she is baried alive. Fot thev who are guility: of impiety 
against the gods, lose that sacrea character^ which they had 
only for the sake of the gods. So a tribune who injures the 
people, can be no longer sacred and inviolable on the people's 
account He destroys that power in which alone his strength 
lay. If it is just for him to be invested with the tribunitial 
authority by a majority of tribes, is it not more just for him to 
be deposed by the suf(rages of them all ? What is more sacred 
and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of the gods? 
yet no one pretends to hinder the people from making use of 
them, or removing them wherever they please. And, indeed, 
that {he tribune's office is not inviolable or unremoveable, ap- 
pears from hence, that several have voluntarily laid it down, 
or been discharged at their own request" These were the 
heads of Tiberius' defence. 

His friends, however, being sensible of the menaces of his 
enemies, and the combination to destroy him, were of opinion 
that he ought to make interest to get the tribuneship continued 
to him another year. For this purpose, he thougnt of other 
laws, to secure the commonalty on his side ; that for shorten- 
ing the time of military service, and that for granting an ap- 
peal from the judges to the people. The bench of judges, at 
that time, consisted of senators only, but he orderea an equal 
number of knights and senators ; though it must be confessed, 
that his taking every possible method to reduce the power of 
the patricians, savoured more of obstinacy and resentment than 
of a regard for justice and the public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote, whether these 
laws should be ratified, Tiberius and his party, perceiving that 
their adversaries were the strong;est, (for all the people did not 
attend,) spun out the time in altercations with the other tri- 
bunes ; and, at last, he adjourned the assembly to the day fol- 
lowing. In the mean time, he entered the forum with all the 
ensigns of distress, and, with tears in his eyes, humbly applied 
to the citizens, assuring them, — " He was afraid that his ene- 
mies would demolish his house, and take his life before the 
next morning." This affected them so much, that numbers 
erected tents before^ his door, and guarded him all night 

At day-break, the person who had the care of the chickens 
which they use in augury, brought them, and set meat before 
them ; but they would none of them come out of their pen, 
except one, though the man shook it Very much; and that one 
would not eat;* it only raised up its left wing, and stretched 
out its leg, and then went in again. This put Tiberius in mind 
of a former ill omen He had a helmet that he wore in battle, 

"^ When tfaediickeDs eat greedily, they thought it a ngn of good fertune. 
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that had crept into M priirtttely, laid their egg«, and hatched in 
it Such a bad prmge made him more afraid of the late one. 
Yet he set out Ibr the Capitol, as soon as he understood that 
the people were assembled there. But, in goine out of his 
house, he stumbled upon the threshold, and struct it with so 
much violence, tiiat tne nail of his creat toe was broken, and 
the blood flowed from the wound. When he had got a little on 
his way, he saw on his left hand two ravens fighting on the 
top of a house, and though he was attended, on account of his 
dignity, by great numbers of people, a stone which one of the 
ravens threw down, fell close by his foot This startled the 
boldest of his partrsa^is. But Blossius* of Cum», one of his 
train, said,-?-** It would be an insupportable disgrace, if Tibe- 
rius, the son of Gracchus, grandson of Scipio Africanus, and 
protector of the people of Romcj should, tor fear of a raven, 
disappoint that people when they called him to their assist- 
ance." His enemies, he assured him, would not be satisfied 
with laughing at this false step ; they would represent him to 
tiie commons ss already taking all the insolence of a tyrant 
upon him. 

At the same time several messengers from his friends in the 
Capitol, came and desired him to make haste, for (they told 
him) every thing went there according to his wish. 

At first, indeed, there was a most promising appearance. 
When the assembly saw him at a distance, they expressed 
their joy in the loudest acclamations ; on his approacn they 
receivea him with the utmost cordiality, and formed a circle 
about him, to keep all strangers off. Mutius then began to call 
over the tribes, m order to business; but nothing could be 
done in the usual form, by reason of the disturbance made by 
the populace, who were still pressing forward. Meantime, 
Fulviust Flaccus, a senator, got upon an eminence, and know- 
ing he could not be heard, made a sign with his hand, that he 
had something to say to Tiberius in private. Tiberius having 
ordered the people to make way, Flaccus, with much difficulty, 
got to him, and informed him, — ^ That those of the landed in- 
terest had applied to the consul, while the senate was sittings 
and as they could not bring that ma^strate into their views, 
they bad resolved to despatch Tiberius themselves, and for 
that purpose, had armed a number of their friends and slaves.^' 

Tioenus no sooner communicated this intelli^nce to those 
about him^ than they tucked up their gowns^ seized their hal- 

^fn the pffarted text ft k Blasttu; but one of the iiniiiiacin>ti ff^^ ^ 
noBBiu, and all the traoalaton hare Mowed it 

i'fM/tMmy arit iria Hwprintad test. 
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herts with which the sexjeants kegpt off the evowd. br^ke lliem, 
aad took the pieces, ta ward against any assault that Kiieht 
fae made. Sueh as were at a distance, much surprised at tnis 
incident, asked what the reason might be? and Tiberius, ifindr 
ing thej could not hear him, touched his head with his hand, 
to signify tiike danger he was in. His adversaries seeing Hits, 
ran to the senate, and informed them that Tiberius demanded 
the diadem; alleging that gesture as a proof of it 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica called upon the 
consul to defeond the commonwealth, and destroy the lyraat. 
The consul mildly answered,***^' That he would not begin >to 
use violence, nor would he prut any citizen to death who was 
not l^allv condemned; but if Tiberius should either persuade 
or force the people to decree any thinjg contrary to the eon- 
stitution, he would take care to annul if Upon which Na- 
sica started up and said,-^-^< Since the consul gives up his 
country, let all who choose to support the laws follow me." 
So saymg, he covered his head with the skirt of his robe, and 
then advanced to the Capitol. Those who followed him, 
wrapped each his sown about his hand, and made their way 
through the crowd. Indeed, on account of their superior 
quality, they met with no resistance: on the cc^itrs^y, the 
people trampled on one another to eet out of their way. Their 
attendants had brought clubs and bludgeons with them from 
home, and the patncians themselves seized the feet of the 
benches which the populace had broken in their flight Thus 
armed, they made towards Tiberius; knocking down such as 
stood before him. These being killed or dispersed, Tiberius 
likewise fled. One of his enemies laid hold on his gown ; but 
he let it so, and continued his flight in his under-garment He 
happened, however, to stumble and fall upon some of the 
kiued. As he was recovering himself, Publius Satureius, one 
of his colleagues, can!ie up openly, and struck him on the head 
with the foot of a stool. The second blow was given him by 
Lucius Rufus, who afterwards valued himself upon it as a 

florious exploit Above three hundred more lost their lives 
y clubs and stones, but not a man by the sword. 
Tltis is said to have been the first sedition in Rome, since the 
expulsion of the kings, in which the blood of any citizen was 
shed. All the rest, though neither small in themselves, nor 
about matters of little consequence, were appeased by mutual 
concessions; the senate giving up something, on one side, for 
fear of the people, and the people, on the otner, out of respect 
for the senate. Had Tiberius neen moderately dealt witn, it 
is probable that he would have compromised matters in a 
much easier way; and certainly he might have been reduced, 
without their depriving hiaa m his 1^; for he had not above 
Voi.IV. — :g "^5 
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three hundred men ahout him. But, it seems/the conspiracy 
was formed asaiost him, rather to satisfy the resentment and 
malignity of tne rich, than for the reasons they held out to 
the public. A strong proof of this we have in their cruel and 
abominable treatment of his dead body: for, notwithstanding 
the ent|:^aties of his Brother, they would not permit him to 
take away the corpse, and bury it in the night, but (threw it in- 
to the river with the other cjircasses. Nor was this all: they 
banished some of his friends without form of trial,' and took 
others and put them to death. Amon^ the latter was Dio- 
phanes the rhetorician. One Caius Billius they shut up in a 
cask with vipers and other serpents, and left him to perish in 
that cruel manner. As for Blossius of Cumae, he was carried 
before the consuls, and, beine interrogated about the late pro- 
ceedings, he declared that he nad never failed to execute what- 
ever Tiberius commanded.* " What then,'* said Nasica, " if 
Tiberius had ordered thee to burn the Capitol, wouldst thou 
have done it?" At first he turned it off, and said, ** Tiberius 
would never have given him such an order.'' But when a 
number repeated the same question several times, he said, — 
'^ In that case I should have thought it extremely right, for 
Tiberius would never have laid sucn a command upon me, if 
it had not been for the advantage of the people of Rome." 
He escaped, however, with his lue, and afterwards repaired to 
Aristonicus,t in Asia; but finding that prince's afiairs entirely 
ruinfed, he laid violent hands on himself. 

The senate now, desirous to reconcile the people to these 
acts of theirs, no longer opposed the Ajgrarianlaw; and they 
permitted them to elect another commissioner in the room of 
Tiberius, for dividing the lands. In consequence of which, 
they chose Publius urassus, a relation of the Gracchi; for 
Caius Gracchus had married his daughter Licinia. Cornelius 
Nepos, indeed, says it was not the daughter of Crassus, but 

* Laelius, in ttie treatise writtfiQ by Cicero under that name, fives a different 
mccount of the matter : — ^*' Blossius," be says, " after the murder of Tiberius, 
came to him while he was in conference with the consuls Popilius Laenas and 
Publius Rupilius, and earnestly b^ged for a pardon, allc^^ing, in his defence, 
that such was his veneration for Tiberius, he could not rerase to do any thing 
he desired." " If then," said Laelius, " he had ordered you to set fire to the 
Capitol, would you 'have done it ?" '* That," replied Blossius, " he would 
never have ordered me to do; but if he had, I should have obeyed him." 
Blossius does not, upon this occasion, appear to have been under a judicial 
examination, as Plutarch represents him. 

t Aristonicus was a bastara brother of Attains ; and being highly offended 
at him for bequeathing his kinedom to the Romans, h^ attempted to get pos- 
session of it by arms, and made tiimself master of several towns. The Romans 
sent Crassus Uie consul against him, the s^ond year after the death of Tibe- 
rius. Crassus was defeated. and taken by Aristonicus. The year following, 
AristcmiciiB was defleated in his turn, and taken priioDer by ^erpemuu 
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of that BrutuS) who was honoured with a triumph for his 
conquests in Lusitania: but most historians give it for the 
former. 

Nevertheless, the people were still much concerned at the 
loss of Tiberius, ana it was plain that they only waited for an 
opportunity of revenge, Nasica was now threatened with 
an impeachment The senate, therefore, dreading the conse- 
Quence, sent him into Asia, though there was no need of him 
mere: for the people, whenever they met him, did not repress 
their resentment in the least: on the contrary, with all the 
violence that hatred could suggest, they called him an exe- 
crable wretch, a tyrant who had defiled the holiest and most 
awful temple in Rome with the blood of a magistrate, whose 
person ought to have been sacred and inviolable. 

For this reason Nasica privately qultte^l Italy, though by his 
office he was obliged to attend the principal sacrifices; for he 
was chief pontiff. Thus he wandered from place to place in a 
foreign country, and after a while died at Pergamus. Nor is 
it to l)e wondered that the jjeople had so unconquerable an 
aversion to Nasica, since Scipio Africanus himself, who seems 
to have been one of the greatest favourites of the Romans, as 
well as to have had great right to their affection, was near for- 
feiting all the kind regards of the people, because, when the 
news of Tiberius' deam was brought to Numantia, he express- 
ed himself in that verse of Homer, — 

So perii^ all that in such crimes engage.* . 

Afterwards Caius and Fulvius asked him in an assemblv of 
the people, what he thought of the death of Tiberius, and by 
his answer he gave them to understand that he was far from 
approving of his proceedings. Ever after this, the commons 
interrupted him when he spoke in public, though they had of- 
fered him no such affront before; and, on the other hand, he 
scruflecl not to treat them with very severe language. But. 
these things we have related at large in the Life of Scipio. 

'*' In Miner7a*8 speech to Jupiter. — Oefyf . lib. L 
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Whether it was that Caius Gracchus was afraid of his ene- 
mies^ or wanted to make them more obnoxious to the people, 
at first he left the forum, and kept close in his own house ; like 
one who was either sensible how much his family was reduced, 
or who intended to make public business no more his object: 
insomuch that some scrupled not to affirm that he disapproved 
and even detested his brother's administration. He was, in- 
deed, as yet very young, not being so old as Tiberius by nine 
years J and Tiberius at his death was not quite thirty. How* 
ever, m a short time ;t appeared, that he had an aversion, not 
only to idleness and effeminacy, but to intemperance and avar 
rice: and he improved his powers of oratory, as if he consider^ 
ed them as the wings on which he must rise to the great offices 
of state. These circumstances showed that he would not long 
continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends liamed Vettius, he ex- 
erted so much eloquence, that the people were charmed be- 
yond expression, and borne away with all the transports of en- 
tbusiftsm. On this occasion he showed that otner orators 
were no more than children in comparison. The nobility had 
dl their former apprehensions renewed, and they began to 
take measures among themselves to prevent the advancement 
of Caius to the tribunrtial power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Orestes* the consol in 
Sardinia in capacity of quaestor. This gave his enemies great 
pleasure. Caius, however, was not uneasy on the event: for 
ne was of a military turn, and had as good talents for the camp 
as for the bar. fiesides, he was under some apprehension 
about taking a share in the administration, or of appearing on 
the rostra, and at the same time he knew that he could not re- 
sist the importunities of tJie people or his friends. For these 
reasons he thought himself happy in the opportunity of going 
abroad. 

^Lucius Anrelius Orestes was consul with iEmilins Lepidus the year of 
Borne 637.. Sq> th^ Caiqii went ^usestor intQ Sardinia at the age oC tweQ|^*i 
aeFeo. 
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It is a common opinion that of his own aceord he became a 
violent demagogue, and that he was much more studious than 
Tiberius to make himself popular. But that is not the truth. 
On the contrary, it seems to nave been rather necessity than 
choice, thai brought him upon the public stage: for Cicero the 
orator relates, that when Caius avoided all offices in the state^ 
and had taken a resolution to live perfectly quiet, his brother 
appeared to him in a dream, and thus addressed him: — ^^ Why 
lingerest thou, Caius? There is no alternative. The Fates 
have decreed us both the same pursuit of life, and the same 
death, in vindicating the rights of the people." 

In Sai*dinia, Caius gave a noble specimen of every virtue, 
distinguishing himselfgreatly among the other youn^ Romans. 
not only in his operations agaitest tne enemy, and m acts of 
justice to such as submitted, but in his respectful and obliging 
oehaviour to the general. In temperance, in isimplicity of diet, 
and love of labour, he excelled even the veterans. 

There followed a*severe and sickly winter in Sardinia, and 
the general demanded of the cities clothing for his men. But 
they sent a deputation to Rome to solicit an exemption from 
this burden. The senate listened^ to ^their requests, and or* 
dered the general to take some other method. ' As he could 
not think of withdrawing his demands, and the soldiers suf- 
fered much in the mean time, Caius applied to the towns in 
person, and prevailed with them to send the Romans a volun^ 
tary supply of clothing. News of this being brought to Rome, 
and the whole looking like a prelude to future attempt^ at 
popularity, the senate were greatly disturbed at it Another 
instance tiiey gave of their jealousy, was in the ill reception 
which the amoassadors of Micips'a found, who came to ac- 
quaint them that the king their master, out of regard to Caius 
Gracchus, had sent their general in Sardinia a large quantity of 
corn. The ambassadors were turned out of the house ; ana the 
senate proceeded to make a decree, that the private men in 
Sardinia should be relieved, but that Orestes should remain, in 
order that he might keep his quaestor with him. An account 
of this being brought to Caius, his an^r overcame him so far, 
that he embarked; and as he made his appearance in Rome 
when none expected him, he was not only censured by his ene- 
mies, but the people in general thought it singular that the 
quaestor should return before his general. An information 
was laid against him before the censors, and he obtained per* 
mission to speak for himself: which he did so effectually, that 
the whole court changed their opinions, and were persuaded 
that he was very much injured. For he told them, — ^^ H^ had 
served twelve campaigns, whereas he was not obliged to serve 
more than ten; and Qiat in capacity of quaestor, ha had at** 

5» 
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tended his general three years,* though the laws did not re 

auire him to do it more than one.*' He added, — ^^ That he wa* 
le only man who went out with a full purse, and returned 
with an empty one; while others, after having drunk the wine 
they carriea out, brought back the vessels filled with gold and 
silver." 

After this, they brought other charges against him. They 
accused him of promoting disaffection amongst the allies, and 
of being concerned in the conspiracy of Freeellde,t which was- 
detect^ about that time. He cleared himself, however, of all 
suspicion ; and having fully proved his innocence, offered him- 
sell to the people as a candidate for the tribuneship. The 
patricians united their forces to oppose him; but such a num- 
oer of people came in from all parts of Italy to support his 
election, that many of them could not get lodging, and the 
Campus Martins not being large enough to contdin them, gave 
their voices from the tops of houses. 

All that the nobility could gain of the* people, and all the 
mortification that Gains had, was this: — Instead of being re- 
turned first, as he had flattered himself he should be, he was 
returned the fourth. But when he had entered upon his office, 
he soon became the leading tribune, partly by means of his 
eloquence, in which he was greatly superior to the rest, and 
partly on account of the misfortunes of nis family, which gave 
nim opportunity to bewail the cruel fate of his brother. For 
whatever subject he begun upon, before he had done, he led the 
people back to that idea, and at the same time put them in 
mind of the different behaviour of their ancestors :— " Your 
forefathers,'^ said he, " declared war against the Felisci, in or- 
der to revenge the cause of Genucius, one of their tribunes, to 
whom that people had given scurrilous langua^; and they 
thought capital punishment little enough for Gains VetuHus, 
because he alone did not break way for a tribune, who was 

gassing thrpugh the forum. But you suffered Tiberius to be 
espatched with bludgeons before your eyes, and his dead body 
to be drasged from the Gapitol through tne middle of the city, 
in order to be thrown into the river. Such of his friends, too, 
as fell into their hands, were put to death without form of trial. 
Yet, by the custom of our country, if any person under a prose- 
cution for a capital crime did not appear, an officer was sent to 
his door in the morning, to summon him by sound of trumpet, 
and the judges wduld nwer pass sentence, before so public a 

* Great oart tif thi4 tpeeok n pMterfvd b^ Avhis OeUins; but there Cams 
nys tie had been quantor oaly^ tiro jSarsL Bimfuhim mim/ui •» pnmncid*'^ 
Auf, Oell. 1. xiu c. 15b 

t Thi§ ^faoe irat dMtr dys J by liodoi Opknim the pwstor, in the year of 
Kom#fiB6. 
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citation. So tender were our ancestors in any matter where 
the life of a citizen was concerned." 

Having prepared the people by such speeches as this, (for 
his voice was strong enough to be heard oy so great a multi- 
tude,) he proposed two laws. One was, — *^ That if the people 
deposed any magistrate, he should from that time be incapaole 
of bearing any public oflSce.'^ The other, — ^"That if any ma- 
gistrate snould banish a citizen without a legal trial, the peo- 
ple should be authori^sed to take cognizance of that offence.'^ 
The first of these laws plainly referred to Marcus Oetavius^ 
whom Tiberius had deprived of the tribuneship; and the se- 
cond to Popilius, who, in his praetorship, had banished the 
friends of Tiberius. In consequence of the latter, Popilius, 
afraid to stand a trial, fled out of Italy. The other bill Caius 
dropped, to oblige, as he said, his mother Cornelia, who in- 
terposed in behalf of Octavius. The people were perfectly sa- 
tisfied ; for they honoureji Cornelia, not only on account of 
her children, but of her father. Tliey afterwards erected a 
statue to her, with this inscription : — 

Cornelia, the Mother of the Gracchi. 

There are several extraordinary expressions of Caius Grac- 
chus handed down to us concerning nis mother. To one of 
her enemies he said, — *^ Darest thou pretend to reflect on Cor- 
nelia, the mother of Tiberius?" And as that person had spent 
his youth in an infamous manner, he said, — ^' With what front 
canst thou put thyself upon a footing with Cornelia? Hast thou 
brought children as she has done? Yet all Rome knows that 
she has lived longer than thou hast without any commerce with 
men." Such was the keenness of his language; and many ex- 
pressions equally severe might be collected out of his writings. 
Among the laws which he procured to increase the authority 
of the people, and lessen that of the senate, one related to colo- 
nizing and dividing the public lajids among the poor. Ano- 
ther was in favour of the army, who were now to be clothed 
at the public charge, without diminution of their pay, and none 
were to serve till they were full seventeen years old. A third 
was for the benefit of the Italian allies, who were to have the 
same right of voting at elections as the citizens of Rome. By 
a fourth the markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to 
buy bread-corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the courts 
of judicature, and, indeed, contributed more than any thing 
to retrench thfj power of the senate: for, before this, senators 
only, were judges in all causes, and on that account their body 
was formidable both to the equestrian order and the people. 
But now he added three hundred knights to the three hundred 
senators, and decreed that a judicial authority should be equally 
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invested in the six hundred.* In offering this bill, he exerted 
himself greatly in all respects, but there was one thing yery 
remarkable; wnereas the orators before him, in all addresses 
to the people, stood with their faces towards the senate-house 
and the comitiura, he then, for the first time, turned the other 
way, that is to say, towards the ybrwm, and continued to speak 
in that position ever after. Thus, by a small alteration in the 
posture of his body, he indicated something very great, and, 
as it were, turned the government from an aristocracy into a 
democratic form : for, by this action, he intimated that all 
orators ought to address themselves to the peopliB, and not to 
the senate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but empowered him 
to select the three hundred out of the equestrian order, for 
judges, he found himself in a manner possessed of sovereign 
power. Even the senate, in their delioerations, were willing 
to listen to his advice ; and he never gave them any that was 
not suitable to their dignity. That wise and moderate decree, 
for instance, was of his suggesting, concerning the corn which 
Fabius, when propraetor in Spain, sent from that country. 
Caius persuaded the senate to sell the corn, and send the mo- 
ney to the Spanish states; and at the same time to censure 
Fabius for rendering the Roman government odious and in- 
supportable to the people of that country. This gained him 
great respect and favour in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for sending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public granaries. In all these 
matters he was appointed supreme director, and yet was far 
from thinking so much business a fatigiie. On the contrary, he 
applied to the whole with as much activity, and despatched it 
with as much ease, as if there had been only one thing for him 
to attend to: insomuch that they who both hated and feared 
the man, were struck with his amazing industry, and the ce- 
lerity of his operations. The people were charmed to see him 
followed by such numbers of architects, artificers, ambassa- 
dors, magistrates, military men, and menvof letters. These 
were all Kindly received: yet, amidst his civilities, he pre- 
served a dignity, addressing each according to his capacity and 
station : by which he showed how unjust the censures of those 
people were, who represented him as a violent and overbear- 
ing man : for he had even a more popular manner in conver- 
sation, and in business, than in his addresses from the rostrum. 

* The authorities of all antiquity are against Platarch inrftiis article. Caius 
did not associate the knights and the senators in the judicial power ; but 
vested that power in the knights only, and they enjoyed it till the consulship 
of Servilius Coepio, for the space of sixteen or seventeen years. Yelleius^ 
iUconius, Appian, Livy, and Cicero lumaeU^ sufficiently prove thi» 
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The work that he took most pains with, was thai of the 
pablic roads; in which he paid a regard to beauty as well as 
use. They were drawn in a straight line through the country^ 
and either paved with hewn stone, or made of a binding sand, 
Inrought thither for that purpose. When he met with dells or 
other deep holes made by land-floods, he either filled them up 
with rubbish, or laid bridges ever them; so that being levellea, 
and brought to a perfect parallel on both sides, they afforded a 
regular and elegant prospect through the whole. Besides, he 
divided all the roads into miles, of near eight furlongs each, 
and set up pillars of stone to mark the divisions. He iikewiso 
erected other stones at proper distances, on each side of the 
way, to assist travellers, who rode without servants, to mount 
their horses. 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no in 
stance of their affection that he might not have expected. In 
one of his speeches he told them, — ^^ There was one thing in 
particular, which he should esteem as a greater favour than all 
the rest, if they indulged him in it, and if thev denied it, he 
would not complain.^' By this it was imagined that he meant 
the consulship; and the commons expected that he would de 
sire to be consul and tribune at the same time. When the day 
of election of consuls came, and all were waiting with anxiety 
to see what declaration he would make^ he conducted Caius 
Fannius into the Cainp%ts Mlartius^ and joined with his friends 
in the canvass. This greatly inclined the scale on Fannius' 
side, and he was immediatoly created consul. Caius, too, with- 
out the least application, or even declaring himself a candidate^ 
merely throtigh the zeal and affection of the people, was ap^ 
poroted tribune the secoiul tin>e. 

Finding, however, that the senate avowed their aversion to 
him, and diat the regards of Fannius grew cold, he thought of 
new laws which mi^t secure the people in his interest Such 
were those for sending colonies to Tarentum and Capua, and 
for granting the Latins all the rights sind privileges of citizens 
of Kome. The senate, now apprehending that his power would 
soon become entirely uncontrollable, took a new and unheard- 
of method to draw the people from him, by gratifying them in 
every thing, however contrary to the true interests of the state. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there was one 
named Livius Drusus; a man who in birth and education was 
not behind any of the Romans, and who in point of eloquence 
and wealth might vie with the greatest and most powerful men 
of his ttnie. To him the nobility applied; exhorting him to 
set himself up against Caius, and jom them in opposing him; 
not in the way of fqree, or in any thing that might offend the 
eommonSy but in directing all his measures to please them^ and 
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graiiting them things which it would have been an honour tu 
refuse at the hazard of their utmost resentment 

Drusus agreed to list in the service of the senate, and to 
apply all the power of his office to their views. He, therefore, 
proposed laws, which had nothing in them either honourable 
or advantageous to the community. His sole view was to 
outdo Caius in flattering and pleasing the multitude, and for 
this purpose he contenoed witn him, like a comedian upon a 
stage. Thus the senate plainly discovered, that it was not so 
much the measures of Caius, as the man they were offended 
with, and that they were resolved to take every method to 
humble or destroy him: for when he procured a decree for 
sending out two colonies only, which were to consist of some 
of the most deserving citizens, thev accused him of ingratiat- 
ing himself by undue methods with the plebeians. But when 
Drusus sent out twelve, and selected three hundred of the 
meanest of the people for each, they patronized the whole 
scheme. When Caius divided the public lands among the poor 
citizens, on condition that they should pay a small rent into 
the treasury, they inveighed against him as a flatterer of the 

J>opulace; out Drusus had their praise for discharging the 
ands even of that acknowledgment Caius procureot the La- 
tins the privilege of voting as citizens of Rome, and the patri- 
cians were ofiended : Drusus, on the contrary, was supported 
by them in si law for exempting the Latin soldiers from being 
flogged, though upon service, lor any misdemeanour. Mean 
time Drusus asserted, in all his speeches, that the senate, ia 
their great regard for the commons, put him upon proposing 
such advantageous decrees. This was the only good thing in 
his mancBuvres; for by these arts the people became better af- 
fected to the senate. Before, they had suspected and hated the 
leaders of that body ; but Drusus appeased their resentment, 
and removed their aversion, by assuring them, that the pati*i- 
eians were the first movers of all these popular laws. 

What contributed most to satisfy the people as to the since- 
rity of his regard,<aud the purity of his intentions, was, that 
Drusus, in allnis edicts, appeared not to have the least view 
to his own interest: for he employed others as commissioners 
for planting the new colonies: and if there was an afiair of 
mpney, he would have no concern with it himself; whereas 
Caius chose to preside in the greatest and most important 
.matters of that kind. Rubrius, one of his colleagues, naving 
procured an ordei* for rebuilding and colonizing Carthaj^, 
which had been destroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius 
to e^cecute that commission, and in pursuance thereof he sail- 
ed to Africa. • Drusus took advantage of his absence to gain 
more ground upon him, and to estamish himself m the favoiur 
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of the people. To lay an infom^aticm against Fulvius he 
thought would be very conducive to this end. 

Fulyius was a particular friend of Caius, and his assistant in 
the distribution of the lands: at the same time he was a fac- 
tious man, and known to be upon ill terms with the senate. 
Others, beside the patricians, suspected him of raising commo- 
tions among the allies, and of privately exciting Ihe Italians to 
a revolt Th^se thin^, indeed, were'said without evidence or 
proof; but Fulvius himself gave strength to the report by his 
unpeaoeable and unsalutary conduct Caius, as his acquaint- 
ance, canie in for his share of the dislike, and this was one of 
tiie principal things that brought on his ruin. 

Besides, when Scipio Africanus died without any previous 
sickness, and (as we nave observed in his Life) there appeared 
marks of violence upon his body, most people laid it to the 
charge of Fulvius, who was his avowed enemy, and had that 
very day abused him from the rostrum. Nor was Caius him- 
sell unsuspected. Yet so execrable a crime as this^ committed 
against the first and greatest man in Rome, escaped with im- 
punity; nay, it was not even inquired into. For the people 
prevented any cognizance of it xrom being taken, out of fear 
ibr Caius, lest, upon a strict inquisition, he should be found 
accessory to the murder. But this happened some time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re-establishment 
of Carthage, the name of which he changed to Juwmia^ he 
was interrupted by several inauspicious omens. The staff of 
the first standard was broken between the violent efforts of the 
wind to tear it away, and those of the ensign to hold it Ano- 
ther stonh of wind blew the sacrifices m)m the altars, and 
bore them beyond the bounds marked out for the city; and the 
wolves came and seized the .marks themselves, and carried 
them to a great dista^nce. Caius, however, brought every thing 
under good regulations in tiie space of seventy days, and then 
returned to Rome, where he understood that Fulvius was hard 
pressed by Drusus, and a&irs demanded his presence. For 
Lucius Opimius,t who was of the patrician party, and very 
powerful in the senate, had lately been unsuccessful in his ap- 
plication for the consulship, through the opposition of Caius, 
and his support of Fainnius; but now his interest was greatly 

* Quam Juno fertua terris ma^ omnibus unam 
Posthabitd. coluisse Samo. VirgU. 

tin the printed text it is HosHlius^^ but it should be Opimius; for he was 
consul the year foUowiDg: with Q. Fabius Maximus, whicn was the year of 
Rome 631. Plutarch himself calls him 0^miu«. a Jittle after. HotHlhUy 
therefore, must be a false reading ; and, indeed, one' ra the manu8criptB£[ivei 
OS Opimiiu here. 
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strengthened^ and it was diought he would he chosen the foI« 
. lowing year. It was expected, too, that the consulship would 
enable him to ruin Caius, whose interest was already upon the 
decline. Indeed, by this time the people were cloyed with 
indulgence: because there were many beside Caius, who flat- 
tered them in all the measures of aoministration, and the se- 
date saw them do it witii pleasure. 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the Palatine 
Mount to the neighbourhood of Hie forum; in which he had 
aView to popularity; for many of the meanest and most in- 
dijgent of the commonalty dwdt th^e. After this, he propo»- 
edthe rest of his laws, in order to their being ratified by the 
su&ages of the people. As tibe populace came to him from 
all quarters, the senate persuaded the conisul Fannius to com- 
mand all persons to depart the city who were not Romans by 
birth. Upon this strange and unusual proclamation, that none 
of the allies or friends of the republic should remain in Rome, 
or, though -citizens, be permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, 
published articles of im^achment against the consul, and at the 
same time declared, he would protect the allies, if they would 
stay. He did not, however, perform his promise. On the 
contrary, he suffered the consur s lictors to take away a person 
before his eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of 
hospitality, without giving him the least assistance: whether 
it was that he feared to show how much his strength was di- 
minished, or whether (as he alleged) he did not choose to give 
his enemies occasion to have recourse to the sword, who only 
sought a pretence for it 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with his col- 
leagues. The reason was this : — ^There was a show of gladia- 
tors to be exhibited to the people in the forunij and most of 
the magistrates had caused scaffolds to be erected around the 
place, in order to let them out for hire. Caius insisted that 
they should be taken down, that the poor might see the exhi- 
bition without paying for it As none of the proprietors re- 
garded his orders, he waited till the night preceding the show, 
and then went with his own workmen, and demolished the 
scaffolds. Next day the populace saw tne place quite clear of 
th^m, and, of course, they admired him as a man of superior 
spirit But his colleagues were gi'eatly offended at his violent 
temper and measures. This seems to have been the cause of 
his miscarriage in his application for a third tribuneship; for, it 
seems he had a majority of voices, but his colleagues are said to 
have procured a fraudulent and ihijust return. Se that as it may. 
(for it was a matter of some doubt,) it is certain that he dia 
not bear his disappointment with patience ; but when he saw 



his adTenaries laugh, he tdld them, wiA too much insoleiioe^-^ 
^ llieir laugh was of the Sardonic* kind, for they did not per* 
ceive how much their actions were eclipsed hy his." 

After Opimius was elected consul^ ne prepared to repeal 
many of Caius' laws, and to annul his establishment at Car^ 
thage, on purpose to provoke him to some act of violence, and^ 
to gain an opportunitv to destroy him. He bore this treat-' 
ment for some time; but afterwards, at the instigation of his 
friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he began to raise an op- 
position once more against the consul. Some say, his mother, 
on this occasion, entered into the intrigues of the party, and 
having privately taken some stransers into pay, sent them into 
Romeln the dfsguise of reapers; and they ;^rt that thesfe 
things are enigmatically hinted at in her letters to her son. 
But others say Cornelia was much displeased at these measures. 

When the day came on which Opimius was to get those 
laws repealed, both parties early in the morning posted them- 
selves in the Capitol : and after the consuLhad sacrificed, Quin- 
tus Antyllius, one of his lictorsy who was carrying out the en- 
trails of the victims, said to Fulvius and his friends, — ^^ Stand 
oflF, ye factious citizens, and make way for honest men/' Some 
add, that, along with this scurrilous language, he stretched his 
naked arm towards them in a form that expressed the utmost 
contempt They immediately killed Antyllius with long 
styles, said to have been made for such a purpose. 

The people were much chagrined at this act of violence. As 
for the two chiefs, they made very different reflections upon 
the event. Caius was concerned at it, and reproached his par- 
tisans with having given their enemies the handle they long 
had wanted. Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited 
the people to revenge. j3ut for the present they were parted 
by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day, the consul assembled the senate, 
and while he was addressing them within, others exposed the 
corpse of AntJyllius naked on a bier without, and, as it had 
been previously concerted, carried it through the forum to the 
senate-house, making loud acclamations all the way. Opimius 
knew the whole farce, but pretended to be muQh surprised. 
The senate went out, and planting themselves about the corpse, 

* It was not easy to see the propriety of this expression as it is used here. 
The Sardonic laugh was an involuntary distention of the muscles of the 
mouth, occasionedl)y a poisonous plant; and persons that died of Uiis poison 
had a smile on their countenances. Hence it came to signify forced or affected 
laughter; but why the laughter of Gracchus' oppoBent should be called 
fi>r^d or Sardonic, because they did not perceive his superiority, it doesnot 
appear. It might more properly haye been called affected, if they did pep- 
ceire it. Indeed, if every species of unreasonal^le laughing may be called 
Sudonic, it will do still. 

P 
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expressed their siief and indisnation, as if some dreftdful bus^ 
fortune had befaflen them* This scene, however, excited only 
hatred and detestation in the breasts of the people, who could 
not but remember that the nobility had killed Tiberius Grac- 
chus in the Capitol, though a tribune, and thrown his body into 
the river; ana yet now, when Antyllius, a vile serjeant, who 
possibly did not deserve quite so severe a punishment, but by 
his impertinence had brought it upon himself, — ^when such a 
hireling lay exposed in the /arum, the senate of Rome stood 
weeping about nim, and then attended the wretch to his fune- 
ral, with no other view than to procure the death of the only 
remaining protector of the people. 

On their return to the house, they charged Opimius the con- 
sul, by a formal decree, to take every possible method for the 
preservation of the commonwealth, and the destruction of the 
tyrants. He therefore ordered the patricians to arms, and each 
of the knights to attend with two servants well armed the next 
morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, prepared himself, and 
drew together a crowd of people. 

Caius, as he returned from the forum, stood a long time 
looking upon his father^s statue, and, after having given vent 
to his sorrow in some sighs and tears, retired without uttering 
a word. Many of the plebeians, who saw this, were moved 
w^ith compassion ; aiid declaring they should be the most das- 
tardly of heings, if they abandoned such a man to his enemies, 
.repaired to his house to guard him, and passed the night before 
his door. This they did in a very different manner from the 
people who attended Fulvius on the same occasion. . These 
passed their time in noise and riot, in carousing and empty 
threats; Fulvius himself being the first man that was intoxi- 
cated, and giving into many expressions and actions unsuita- 
ble to his years. But those, about Caius were silent, as in a 
time of public calamity ; and, with a thoughtful regard to what 
was yet to come, they kept watch and took rest by turns. 

Fulvius slept so sound after his wine, that it was with dilB 
culty they awoke him at break of day. Then he and his com- 
pany armed themselves with the Gallic spoils which he had 
Drought off in his consulship, upon his conquering that people ; 
and mus accoutred, they sallied out, with loua menaces, to 
seize the Aventine hill. As for Caius, he would not arm, but 
went out in his gown, as if he had been going upon business 
into the forum ; only he had a small dagger under it 

At the gate, his wife threw herself at nis feet, and taking 
hold of him with one hand, and of her son with tlie other, she 
tiitts expressed herself: — ^ You do not now leave me, mjr dear 
Caius, as formerly, to go to the rostra in ca])acity of tribune 
or lawgiver; nor qo I send you out to a glorious war^ wherot 
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if the coxninon lot fell to your share, my distress might at least 
have iJie consolation of honour. You expose yourself to the 
murderers of Tiberius, unarmed indeed, as a man should go, 
who had rather suffer than commit any violence; but it is 
throwing away your life without any aavantage to the com- 
munity. Faction reigns; outrage and the sword are the only 
measures of justice. Had your brother fallen before Numan- 
tia, the truce would have restored us his body; but now, per- 
haps, I shall have to go a suppliant to some river or the sea, 
to oe shown where your remains may be found : for what con- 
fidence can we have either in the laws, or in the gods, after the 
assassination of Tiberius ?^' 

When Licinia had poured out these lamentations, Caius dis- 
encaged himself as quietly as he could from her arms, and 
wiuked on with his friends in deep silence. She catched at 
his gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay a long 
time speechless. At last her servants, seeing her in that con- 
dition, took her up, and carried her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was assembled, listened to the 
advice of Caius, and sent his younger son into the forum^ 
equipped like a herald.* He was a youth of most engaging 
appearance, and he approached with great modesty and tears 
in nis eyes, to propose terms of accommodation to the consul 
and the senate. Many were disposed to hearken to the pro- 
posal; but Opimius saia,-^'< The criminals ought not to treat 
oy heralds, but come in person to make their submission to 
the senate, and surrender themselves to justice, before they 
interceded for mercy." At the same time, he bade the young 
man return with an account that these conditions were com* 
plied with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they should go and endeavour to 
reconcile themselves to the senate. But as none of the rest 
acceded to that opinion, Fulvius sent his son again with propo- 
sitions much the same, Opimius, who was in haste to begin 
hostilities, immediately took the young man into custody, and 
marched against Fulvius with a numerous body of infantry, 
and a company of Cretan archers. The latter galled their ad- 
versaries much, and put them in such confusion that they took 
to flight Fulvius hid himself in an old neglected bath, where 
he was soon found and put to the sword, together with his 
eldest son. Caius was not seen to lift his hand in the fray. 
On the contrary, he expressed the greatest uneasiness at their 
coming to sucn extremities, and retired into the temple of 
Diana. There he would have despatched himself, but was 
hindered by Pomponius and Licinius, the most faithful of hiii 

* {^iterallyi with a c^duceuft, o/r herald' m wmd in Mm hand* 
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friendBy who took away his pottiard, and persuaded him to try 
the alternddve of flight On this occasion he is said to hare 
kneeled dowD| and with uplifted hands to have prayed to the 
deity of that templei— -^ That the peojde of Rome, for their 
ingratttttde and base desertion of nim, might be slayes tor 
ever." Indeed^ most of them, on promise of impunity by 
proclamation, openly went over to the other party. 
^ The enemy piirsuil Caius with great eage^ and came 
up with him at the wooden bridse. His two friends, bidding 
him go forwurd, planted themselves before it, and suffered no 
man to pass till they were overpowered and slain. One of his 
servants, named PhilocrateSi accompanied Caius in his flieht. 
All encouraged him to make the best of his way as they go a 
runner in the Usts, but not one assisted him, or offered him a 
horsOy thoueh he desired it, for they saw thus enemy now al* 
most upon him.* He got, however, a little before them into a 
grove sacred to the FurieSyf and there closed the scene; Phi* 
lecrates first deq;>atched him, and aft»*wards himseUL Some^ 
indeed, sav, that they both pame alive into the enemy's hands: 
and that tne slave clung so close to his master, that mey coula 
not come to the one, tiU they had cut the other in pieces. We 
are told also, that after aperson, whose name is not mentioned^ 
had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing away his prize^ 
Septimuleius^ one of Opimius'j: friends, took it from him: for, 
at the beginning of the action, the weight in gold had beea 
offered by proclamation either for his head| or for that of Ful- 
vius. Septimuleius carried it to Opimius upon 4he point of a 
pike; and when put in the scales, it was found to weigh seven* 
teen pounds eiffht ounces: For Septimuleius had added fraud 
to his other vHlanies ; he had taken out the brain, and filled 
the cavity with molten lead. Those who brought in Uie head 
of Fulviusj beine persons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the rest of the shin, 
who were no fewer than three thousand, were thrown into the 
river. Their goods were confiscated and sold, and their wives 
forbidden to go into mourning. Licinia wa% moreover, de* 
prived of her dowry. The most savage cruelty was exercised 
upon the younger son of Fulvius, who had never borne arms 
against trom, nor appeared among the combatants, but was 

* Aavdius Victor meotionB tiro of Cum' flrioids who slapped the puniiit ol 
the enemy; Pompanioft at the Poria Trigeminal and LBtoriut attbe Poiu 
SubUdui* 

t This ffrore was called Luew JWmie, and wai near the Pont SubHcim* 
ThejoddeM had a high priest called Anim i'Virm 
— rSrro de Lmg* L v. 

t Pliay and Valerius Maxiimui say, hawas an intiniate aoqoaintanoe of 
Graochus. 
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hmprisoned when he came with proposals of peace, and put 
to death after the battle. But neither this, nor any other in* 
stanee of despotism, so sensibly touched the people, as Opi- 
mius' building a temple to Concord r for by that he appeared 
to claim honour for what he had done, and in some sort to 
triumph in the destruction of so many citizens. Somebody^ 
thereiore, in the night, wrote this line under the inscription on 
the temple : — 

Madness and discord rear the fane of Concord* 

Opimius was the first consul who usurped the power of a 
dictator, and condemned three thousand citizens without any 
form of justice, beside Gains Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus ; 
though one of them nad been honoured with the consulship 
and a triumph, and the other, both in virtue and reputation, 
was superior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to suffer himself to be com^pted' 
with money. Going afterwards ambassador to Ju^ortha the 
Numidian, he took a bribe : and being called to aecoont for it 
at his return, in a judicial way, he had the mortification to 
grow old with that infamy upon him. At the same time, he 
was hated and execrated by the commons, who through his 
meaaa had been reduced to an abject conditiom In a little 
time those commons showed how deeply they regretted the 
Graechi. They erected their statues in one of the most public 
parts of the city ; they consecrated the places where thev were 
lulled, and c^red to them all first fruits according to the sea* 
son of the year. Nay, many offered daily sacrifices, and paid 
their devotions there, as in the temples oi the ^ds. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all these misfortunes with 
a noUe magnanimity, and to have said of the eonsecrated 
plaees in partieular^ where her sops lost their lives,-*-^ That 
they were monuments worthy of them." She took up her re- 
sidenee at Misenum, and made no alteration in her manner of 
living. As ahe had many friend^ her table was always open 
for the purposes of hospitality. Greeks and other men of let* 
ters she had slways with her; and all the kinn in allianeo 
with Rome exiuressed their regard, by sending tier presents 
and receiving the like civilities in return. She made herself 
very agreeable to her guests by acquaintinjg them with many 
paraeulars of her father Africanus, and or his manner of liv« 
ing. But what they most admired in her was, that she could 
sp^k of her sons without a sigh or a tear, and recount their' 
actions and sufferings, as if sheliad been giving a narrative of 
some ancient heroes. Some, therefore, imagined, that age and 
the greatness of her misfortunes had deprived her of her un- 
derstanding and sensibility. But those who were of that opU 

Vot. I^ ^I 6* 



nion^seem mliier to have wanted understuidoig themsdvest 
since thej knew not how much a noble mind may. by a Kberai 
education^ be enabled to support itself against aistress; and 
diat though, in the pursuit of rectitude^ fortune may ofien de- 
feat the purposes otVirtue, yet Virtue in bearing affliction ean 
never lose her prerogative.* 



AGIS AND CLEOMENES 

COMPARED WITH 

TIBERIUS AND C AIUS GRACCHUS. 

Thus we have ^ven the history of these great men seve- 
ndly, and it remains that we take a view of them in compa- 
rison witfi each other. Those who hated the Gracchi, and 
endeavoured the most to disparage them, never durst aenyi 
that of all the Romans of tiieir time, nature had disposed them 
most happily to virtue, or that this disposition was cultivated 
by the pio^ excellent education. But nature appears to have 
done: still more for Agis and Cleomenes; for though they noC 
only wanted the* advantages of education, but were trained to 
such manners and customs as had corrupted many before Ihemy 
yet they became examples of temperance and sobriety. 

Besides, the Crracohi lived at a time when Rome was in her 
greatest glory; a> time liiat was distinguished by a virtuoos 
emulation; and, of course, they must have had a natural avei^ 
ston to eive up the inheritance of virtoe which Hiey had' re^- 
oeived ftom their ancestors: whereas Agis and Cleomenes4iad 
>parents'of very different principles, and found their oountry m 
avevy diseaseai and unhappy state ; and yet these things dianol 
inthe least abate. Iheir ardour in Uie pursuits of honour. 

We haiwi a strong proof of the disinterested views of the 
Gracchi', and th^ aversion to avarice, in Iheirkeeping theni«* 
•rivesiolear •£ all iniiquttous practiees in the whole course of 
Ai.^i_ _j_^. . . ., j^^ Agis might even have resented it^ 



.* Kai *0Tj mt afCTiv 'n tvxh <pu\aTTO{ieyois yutv roi KoXa mKkaxit vc^ieiiv* c» de 

fii» wrmtrat to tpe^tv tvka^m »]ra;airciTai. The learned Du Soal herepro- 

pMt tO'Tiiflflt ^atToncviif^iiisteadof ouAatTOftfVBK) and xam for mXcu Toere 
sin, iadesd^ Mme maniMenpt anttiontiet for tbflHi readinst^ and the passage 
19 capable of a good sense if we accept tbem, HMr.-^fu2 Diai Uumffk -FtfiuM,. 
ta itfivinff to avoid affiicliony majf he often overborne by Fortune, &c. But 
«i% tfeiink the contrast sofliciently preserved without altering the printed text. 
T!heieaniedvaiinot«tor wiH hav«ttvii«n»fia» here to sienity mto,"— and that is 
sertainly often the sifpifioatioB.. But somatimei it n^Diaes o^Mreo, as «p» 
pears froia.the foUowing.pawiipp ib Hetiod :«--B)MtA 4* u AuAw wipaMjimvo% 

' ' ' ' .. . . ^ 
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if anr one had conmienddd him for not touching the property 
of otners^ since he distributed his whole substance amon^ the 
dtizens of Sparta, which, beside other considerable articles, 
consisted of six hundred talents in monej. What a crime, 
then, mast unhist gain hare appeared to him, who thought it 
nothine less than avarice to possess more than others, though 
by the Tairest title ? 

K we consider them with respect to the hardiness of their 
enterprises, and the new reflations they wanted to establish, 
•▼e shall find Hie two Grecians jgreatlr superior. One of the 
two Romans applied himself principally to making roads and 
'•^onizing towns. The boldest attempt of Tiberius was the 
distribution of the public lands ; and Caius did nothing more 
extraordinary than the joining an equal number of the eques* 
trim order in commission with the three hundred patrician 
jiMfies. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought into the 
system of tiieir commonwealth, were of a different nature. 
They saw that a small and partial amendment was no better, 
as TMo expresses it, than tne cutting off one of the Hydra's 
liead»;* ana, therefore, they introduced a change that mi^ht 
renore all the distempers of tiie constitution at once. I^r- 
faaps we may express ourselves with more propriety, if we saj, 
that^ by remoTing the changes that had caused an their mis* 
fortunes, they brought Sparta back to its first |n*inciples. 

Possibly it may not be amiss to add, that the measures the 
Gracchi adopted, were offensire to the greatest men in Rome ;t 
whrareas, all that Agis meditated, and Cleomenes brought to 




of Ae Ghracdii, Rome made not the least acquisition ofpower 
or territory, whereas, through those of Cleomenes, Greece 
saw the SiMrttans in a little time become masters of relopon- 
nesQs, ana contending for superiority with the most powerfut 
princes of that age; and tiiis without any other riew than to 
driver CSreece from the incursions of the IHyrians and Gauls, 
and put her once more under the protection of the race of 
Hercules. 

The diflerent manner of the deaAs of these ^*eat men ap- 
pears abo to me to point out a diflfavence fn tlieir characters* 

* Til Ae fimrtfa book of the Commomrealth. 

^FlntAMSh aeemsto eenrare the Agrrariadi law as aa iiYatfonal one, and as 
tmwmeoAm of tiie-Oraochi. But, in iuot, tbere was an il^^^ananlaw vocng 
tfaa instknt&oiiB of lijFGiifgus ; aad the Graeebi wen aet the fiist pnmiotcr^ of 
mh a fatw among the Komans^ Spurins Cassius ofiered a bill of the 9$xof^ 
Uad alKwe two hundlvd'yiean ttdm, which prot^ equally 
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The Gracchi fou^t with theip feUow-citizena^ and brios di> 
feated, perished m their flight Agis, on the other hand, fell 
almost a voluntary sacrifice, rather than that any Spartan 
should lose his life on his account Cleomehes, when insulted 
and oppressed, had recourse to vengeance; and, as circum-> 
stances did not favour him, had courage enough to give him* 
self the fatal blow. 

If we view them In anotlier lieht, Agis never distinguished 
himself as a eeneral; for he was Killed before he had any op- 
portunity of mat kind : and with the many great and glorious 
victories of Cleomenes, we may compare the memorabla ex- 
ploit of Tiberius in being the first to scale the walls of Car-^ 
thage, and his saving twenty thousand Romans, who had no 
oUier hope of life, by the peace which he happily concluded 
with the Numantians. As for Caius, there were many in- 
st^ces of his military talents, both in the Numantian war aad 
in Sardinia. So that the two brothers would probably one 
day have been ranked with the greatest cenerals among the 
Romans, had they not come to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis seems to have wanted 
firmness and despatch. , He sufiered himself to be imposed 
upon by Agesllaus, and performed not his promise to the citi- 
zens of maling a distribution of lands. lie was, indeed, ex- 
tremely young; and, on that account, had a timidity which 
prevented the completion of those schemes that had so much 
raised the expectation of the public. Cleomenes, on the con- 
trary, took too bold and too violent a method to efiectuate the 
changes he had resolved on in the police of Sparta. It was an 
act of injustice to put the ephori to death, whom he might 
either have brought over to nis party by force, because he was 
superior in arms, or else have banished, as he did many otheiv: 
for to have recourse to the knife, except in case of extreme 
necessity, indicates^ neither the good physician, nor the able 
statesman, but unskilfulness in both. Besides, in politics, that 
ignorance is always attended with injustice and cruelty. But 
neither of the Gracchi began the civil war, or dipped his hands 
in the blood of his countrymen.^ Caius, we are told, even when 
attacked, did not repel force with force; and though none be- 
haved with greater courage and vigour than he in other wars, 
none was so slow to lift up his hand against a fellow-citizen. 
He went out unarmed to a scene of fury and sedition : when 
tlie fight began, he retired; and, througn the whole, appeared 
more solicitous to avoid the doinsof harm, than the receiving 
It The flight, therefore, of the C3rracchi must not be consi- 
dered as ap act of cowardice, but patriotic discretion : for they 
were under a necessity either of taking tiie method they dia^ 
or of fighting in their own defencci if they staid. 
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The strongest charce against Tiberius is, that, he deposed 
Us colleague,' and sued for a second tribuneship^ Caius was 
blamed for the death of Antyllius, but against all reason and 
justice; for the fact was committed without his approbation, 
and he looked upon it as a most unhappy circumstance* On 
the other hand, uleomenes, not to mention any more his de- 
stroying the ephorij took an unconstitutional step in enfran- 
chising all the slaves ; and, in reality, he reined alone, though^ 
to save appearances, he took in his brother £uclidas as partner 
in the throne, who was not of the other family that claimed a 
right to eive one of the kings to Sparta. Archidamus, who 
was of that fSunily, and had as much right to the throne, he 
persuaded to return from Messene. In consequence of this 
lie was assassinated ; and, as Cleomenes made no inquiry into 
the murder, it is probable that he was justly censured as the 
cause of it Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he pretended to take 
as his pattern, freely surrendered to his nephew Charilaus the 
kingdom committed to his charge: and that he misht not be 
Uamed in case of his^ untimely death, he went abroad, and 
wandered a long time in foreign countries; nor did he return 
till Chuilaus had a son to succeed him in the throne. It is 
true, Greece had not produced any other man Who can be com- 
pared to Lycurgus. 

We have shown that Cleomenes, in the course of his govern- 
ment, brought in greater innovations, and committra more 
violent acts of injustice. And those that are incliqed to cen- 
sure the persons of whom we are writing, represent Cleomenes 
as, from the first, of a tyrannical disposition, and a lover of 
war. The Oracdii they accuse of immoderate ambition, ma- 
lignity itself not being able to find any other flaw in them. At 
the same time they acknowledge, that those tribunes might 
possibly be carried oeyond the dictates of their native disposi- 
tion by ancer, and the heat of contention, which, like so many 
hum<^«rd^ye them at last upon some extremes in thefr 
administration. What could be more just or meritorious than 
their first design, to which they would have adhered, had not 
the rich and greal^ by the violent methods they took to abro- 
gate their law, involved them both in those fatal auarrels; the 
one to defend himself, and the o^er to revenge nis brother, 
who was taken ofi* without any form of law or justice? 

From these observations, you may easily perceive the dif- 
ference between them; and if you required me to charac-> 
teriae each of them singly, I should say that the palm of virtue 
belongs to Tiberius; young Agis had. the fewest faults; and 
Caius, in point of courage and spirit of enterprise, was little 
inferior to Cleomenes. 
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Whoever it was, my Sossius, that wrote the encomium upon 
Al6ibiades, for his victory in the chariot-race at the Olympic 
games; whether Euripides, (which is the common opmion,) 
or some other, he asserts, that " The first requisite to happi- 
ness, is that a man be born in a famous city/' But as to real 
happiness, which consists principally in the disposition and 
haoit of the mind, for my part, I think it would make no dif- 
ference though a man should be born in an inconsiderable 
town, or of a mother who had no advantages either of size or 
beauty: for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julis, a small town 
in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not g^eat, and JSgina, which 
an Athenian ^^ wanted to have taken away, as an eye-sore to 
the Piraeus,'' should give birth to good poets and players,* and 
not be able to produce a man who might attain tne virtues of 
justice, of contentment, and of mag'nanimity. Indeed, those 
arts, which are to gain the master of them considerable profit 
or honour, maiy pro~bably not flourish in mean and insignificant 
towns. But virtue, like a strong and hardy plant, will take 
root in any place, where it can find an ingenuous nature, and 
a mind that nas no aversion to labour and discipline. There- 
fore, if our sentiments or conduct faW short of the point they 
ought to reach, we must not impute it to the obscurity of the 
place where we were born, but to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author, who 
would write a history of events which happened in a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at in his own. As he has his 
materials to collect from a variety of books dispersed in dif- 
ferent libraries, his first care should' be to take up his residence 
in some populous town which has an ambition for literature. 
There he will meet with many curious and valuable books ; 
and the particulars that are wanting in writei*s, he may, upon 
inquiry, be supplied with by those who have laid them up in 
the faithful repository of* memory. This will prevent his work 
from being defective in any material point As to myself, I 
live in a little town, and I choose to hve there, lest it should 
become still less. When I was in Rome, and other parts of 

* The poet Simonides was of Ceos, and Polus the actor was of j£gioa. 



ItalTj I had not leisure to study the Latin toneue, on account 
of the public commissions with which I was charged, and the 
number of people that came to be instructed by me in philo- 
sophy. It was not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I 
began to read the Roman authors. The process may seem 
stranee; and yet it is very true. I did not so much gain the 
( knowledge of thinss by the words, as words by the knowledge 
i I had of things. 1 shall only add, that, to attain such a skul 
in the language, as to be master of the beauty and. fluency of 
its expressions, with its figures, its harmony, and all the other 
graces of its structure, would, indeed, be an elegant and agreea- 
ble accomplishment But the practice and pains it requires, 
are more than I have time for, and I must leave the ambition 
to excel in that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we intend to 
give the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, and, from their 
actions and political conduct, we shall collect and compare 
their manners and disposition ; but, for the reason already as- 
signed, we shall not pretend to examine their orations, or to 
determine which of them was the more agreeable speaker. 
For, as Ion says, 

What's the gay dolphin when he quits the wares, 
And bounds upon tne shore ?^ 

Caecilius,* a writer at all times much too presumpltuous, paid 
little regard to that maxim of the poet's, when he so boldly 
attempted a comparison between i)emosthenes and Cicero. 
But perhaps the precept. Know thyself ^ would not be consi- 
dered as divine, if everv man could easily reduce it to practice. 

It seems to me that Demosthenes and Cicero were originally . 
formed by nature in the same mould, so ^eat is the resem- 
blance in their disposition. The same ambition, the same love 
of liberty, appears in their whole administration, and the same 
timiditv amidst wars and dangers. Nor did they less resem- 
ble each other in. their fortunes. For I think it is impossible 
to find two other orators, who raised themselves from obscure 
beginnings to such authority and power; who both opposed 
kings and tyrants ; who both lost their daughters ; were ba- 
nished their country, and returned with honour; were forced 
to fly again ; were taken by their enemies, and at last expired 
the same hour with the liberties of their country. So that, if 
nature and fortune, like two artificers, were to descend upon 
the scene, and dispute about their work, it would be difficult 
to decide whether the former had produced a greater resem- 

* CaedliiiB was a celebratad riietoridan, wbo Kred in the time of Angnttat. 
He wrote a TreatiBe on the SoUime, which kmentioDed by lionguraCi 
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blance in their dispositions, or the latter in the eircumstshces 
of liieir lives. We shall begin with the move ancient 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was one of the 
principal citizens of Athens. Theopompjus tells us, he was 
called the suford-cutlerj because he employed a great number 
of slaves in that business. As to what ^schines the orator 
relates co^hceming his mother,* that she was the daughter of 
one Gylon,t who was forced to fly for treason against 9ie com- 
monwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we cannot take upon 
us to say whether it was dictated by truth, or by falsehood and 
malienity. He had a large fortune left him by his father, who 
died when he was only seven years of age: ttie whole being 
estimated at little less than fifteen talents. But he was ^atly 
wronged by his guardians, who converted part to their own 
use, and ;?uffered part to lie neglected. Nay, they were vile 
enough to defraua his tutors of their salaries. Tnis was the 
chiel reason that he had not those advacntages of education to 
which his quality entitled him. His mother did not choose 
that he should be put to hard and laborious exercises, on ac- 
count of the weakness and delicacy of his frame; and his pre 
ceptors, being ill paid, did not press him to attend them. Indeed, 
from the first he was of a slender and sickly habit, insomuch 
that the boys are said to have given him the contemptuous 
name of BataluSjX ^^^ ^^^ natural defects. Some say, Batalus 
was an efieminate musician, whom Antiphanes ridiculed in one 
of his farces ; others, that he was a poet, whose verses were of 
the most wanton and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, at 
that time, seem to have called a part of the body bataluSj 
which decency forbids us to name. We are told, that De- 
mosthenes had likewise the name of Argas, either on account 
of the savage and morose turn of his behaviour; for there is a 
kind of serpent which some of the poets call argas;§ or else 
for the severity of his expressions, which often gave his hearers 
pain; for there was a poet named Jirgas^ whose verses were 
very keen and satiricaL But enough of this article. 

His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its 
rise on this occasion: — ^The orator Callistratus was to plead 

* In his oration against Ctesiphon. 

t Gylon was accused of betraying to the enemy a town in Fontus called 
Nymphseum ; upon which he fled into Scvthia, where he married a aatire of 
the country, and had two daug^bters by her; one of whom was married to 
Pliilocharps, and the other, named Cleobule, to Demosthenes. Her finrtune 
was forty vniinxz; and of this niamage came Demosthenes the orator. 

X IIe&y< hius gives a different explanation of the word BaUtltu; but Plu- 
tarch must be allowed, though Dacier will not here allow him, to understand 
ike leDse of the Greek word as wdl as Hesychius. 

. 4 Hippoenitei too meDti<»tB a serpent of the mme. 
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in fhe cause which the city of Oropus* had dependine; and 
the expectation of the public was greatly raised^ both by the 
powers of the orator, which were Sien in the highest reputCi 
and by the importance of the trial. Demosthenes hearine the 
governors ana tutors agree among themselves to attend the 
trials with much importunity prevailed on his master to take 
him to hear the pleadings. The master having some acquaint- 
ance with the officers who opened the court, got his young 
pupil a seat where he could hear the orators without being 
seen. Callistratus had great success, and his abilities were 
extremely admired. Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of 
emulation. When he saw with what distinction the orator was 
conducted home, and complimented by the people, he was 
struck still more with the power of tnat commanding elo- 

auence, which could carry all before it From this time, 
lerefore, he bade adieu to the other studies and extercises in 
which boys are engaged, and applied himself with great assi- 
duity to declaiming, in hopes of beine one day numbered 
among the orators. Isseus was the man he made use of as his 
preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates then taught it; whe* 
ther it was that the loss of his father incapacitated him to pay 
the sum of ten mime^^ which was that rhetorician's usual price, 
or whether he preferred the keen and subtle manner of Isaeus, 
as more fit for public use. 

Hermippus says he met with an account in certain anony- 
mous memoirs, that Demosthenes likewise studied under Pla- 
to,} and received ^eat assistance from him in preparing to 
speak in public. lie adds, that Ctesibius used to say, that 
Demosthenes was privately supplied by Callias the Syracusan, 

* Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euripus^ on the frontiers of At- 
tica. The Tbebans, though they had been relieved in their distress by Cha- 
brias and the Athenians, fergot their farmer services, and took Oropus from 
them. Chabrias was suspected of treachery, and Callistratus, the orator, was 
retained to plead against him. Demosthenes mentions this in his oration 
against Phidias. At the time of this trial, he was about sixteen. 

tTbis could not be the reason, if what is recorded in the life of Isaeus be 
true, that he was retained as tutor to Demosthenes at the price of a hundreSI 
mtnce. 

I This is confirmed by Cicero in his Brutus : — LecHtamite PkUonem iht 
dio§i^ aiudimsse eftam, Demoithenet decUw: Idque apparet in genere H 
grandUaU verborum. Again, in his book de Oralore : — Quod idem de De- 
moHhene exUtimari pote»U cujua ex epittoHs^ irUelUgi licet, qudm frequeru 
/uerU'PlaUmis auditor. It is possible that Cicero in this place alludes to the 
letter of Demosthenes addressed to Heracleodorus, in which he thus speaks 
of Plato's philosophy: — ^** Since you have espoused the doctrine of Plato, 
which is so distant from avarice, from artifice, and violence, — a doctrine 
iHiose object is the perfection of goodness and justice ! Immortal gods ! ^h^ 
once a man has adopted this doctrine, is it possible be should deviate mxm 
truth, or entertain one selfish or ungenerous sentiment?" 

Vol. IV. K J 
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$bA some others^ with the systems of rhetoric taueht by Iso^ 
crates and Alcidamus, and made his advantage of tnem. 

When his minority was expired, he called nis guardians to 
account at law, and wrote orations against them. As they 
found many methods of chicane and delay, he had great op- . 
portunity, as Thuc}[dides says, to exercise his talent for the 
oar.* It was not without much pains and some risk that he 
sained his cause; and, at last, it was but a very small part of 
bis patrimony that he could recover. By this means, however, 
he acquired a proper assurance, and some experience ; and, 
having tasted tne honour and power that go in tne train of elo- 
quence, he attempted to speak in the public debates, and take 
a share in the administration. As it is said of Laomedon the 
Orchomenian, that, by the advice of his physicians, in some 
disorder of the spleen, he applied himself to running, and con- 
tinued it constantly a great length of way, till he had gained 
such excellent health and breath, that he tried for the crown at 
the public games, and distinguished himself in the long course: 
so it happened to Demosthenes, that he first appeared at the bar 
for the recovery of his own fortune, which had been so much 
embezzled ; ana having acquired in that cause a persuasive and 
powerful manner of speaking, he contested the crown, as I may 
call it, with the other orators before the general assembly. 

However, in his first address to the people, he was laushed 
at, and interrupted by their clamours ; for the violence of his 
manner threw nim into a confusion of periods, and a distortion 
of his ar^ment Besides, he had a weakness and stammering 
in his voice, and a want of breath, which caused such a distrac- 
tion in his discourse, that it was difficult for the audience to 
understand him. At last, upon his quitting the assembly, Eu- 
nomus the Thriasian, a man now extremely old, found him 
wandering in a dejected condition in the rirseus, and took 
upon him to set him right: — ^^ You," said he, " have a man- 
ner of speaking very like that of Pericles; and yet you lose 
yourself out of mere timidity and cowaraice. You neither 
Dear up against the tumults of a popular assembly, nor pre- 
pare your body by exercise for tne labour of the rostrum^ 
out suffer your parts to wither away in negligence and indo- 
lence." 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches had been ill 
received, and he was going home with his head covered, and 
in t^e greatest distress, Satyrus the player, who was an ac- 
auaintance of his, followed, and went in with him. Demos- 
thenes lamented to him,— -<< That though he was the most la- 

* He lost bU father at (he age of teven; and be was ten yean in the handft 
of ffoardiaBS. He, tberefore»began to plead in his eii^teenth year, which» 
aa It was only in his own^rate u£bk\ was net ioitiicUan by tne lawa. 
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Iwrious of all the orators, and had almost sacrificed his health 
to that application, yet he could eain no favour with the peo* 
pie; but drunken seamen, and other unlettered persons, were 
neard, and kept the rostrum^ while he was entirely disregard- 
ed.'** « You say true," answered Satyrus; "but I will soon 
provide a remedy, if you will repeat to me some speech in 
Euripides or Sophocles." When Demosthenes had done, Sa- 
tyrus pronounced the same speech; and he did it with such 
propriety of action, and so much in character, that it appeared 
to tne orator quite a different passage. He now understood so 
well how much grace and dignity action adds to the best ora- 
tion, that he thought it a small matter to premeditate and com- 
pose, though with the utmost care, if the pronunciation and 
propriety of gesture were not attended to. upon this, he built 
nimself a subterraneous study, which remained to our times. 
Thither he repaired every day, to form his action, and exercise 
his voice; and he would often stay there for two or three 
months^ together; shaving one side of his head, that, if he 
should happen to be ever so desirous of going abroad, the 
shame of appearing in that condition might keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a visit, or received one, he would 
take something that passed in conversation, some business or 
fact that was reported to him, for a subject to exercise him- 
self upon. As soon as he had parted from his friends, he 
went to his study, where he repeated the matter in order as it 
passed, together with the arguments for and against it. The 
substance of the speeches which he heard, he committed to 
memory, and afterwards reduced them to regular sentences I 
and periods,t meditating a variety of corrections and new 
forms of expressions, both for what others had said to him, and 
he had addressed to them. Hence it was concluded that he 
was not a man of much genius; and that all his eloquence was 
the effect of labour. A strong proof of this seemed to be, that 
he was seldom heard to speak any ihin^extempore^ and though 
the people often called upon him by name, as he sat in the as- 
semoly, to speak to the point debated, he would not do it un- 
less he came prepared. For this many of the orators ridiculed 
him ; and Pytheas in particular told him, — ^^ That all his ar- 
guments smelled of the lamp." Demosthenes retorted sharply 
upon him,-^'^ Yes, indeed; but your lamp and mine, my friend, 
are not conscious to the same labours." To others he did not 
pretend to deny his previous application, but told them, — ^^ He 
neitiier wrote uie wnole of his orations, nor spoke without first 

* This was the privilege of all democratic states. Some think that by sea- 
menu he means Demades, whose profession was that of a mariner. 

t Cicero did the same, as we find in bii epistles to Atticus. These argu- 
menti he calls Theses PoUHces, 
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committing part to writing." He farther affirmed, — ^ That 
this showed nim a good member of the democratic state; for 
the coming prepared to the rostrum^ was a mark of respect 
for the people; whereas, to be regardless of what the people 
might tninK of a man's address, showejd his inclination for 
oligarchy ; and that he had rather gain his point by force than 
by persuasion. Another proof they give us of his want of 
confidence on any sudden occasion, is, that when he happened 
to be put in disorder by the tumultuary behaviour of the peo- 
ple, Demades often rose up to support him in an extempore 
address; but he never did the same for Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did -^schiiies call him an 
orator of the most admirable assurance? How -could he stand 
up alone and refute Python the Byzantian,* whose eloquence 
poured aeainst the Athenians like a torrent ? And when La- 
machus the Myrrheneant pronounced at the Olympic games 
an encomium which he had written upon Philip and Alex- 
ander, and in which he had asserted many severe and reproach- 
ful things against the Thebans and Olynthians, how could De« 
mosthenes r^re up and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, 
the many benefits for which .Greece was indebted to the The- 
bans and Chalcidians, and the many evils that the flatterers of 
the Macedonians had brought upon their country? This, too, 
wroueht such a change in the minds of the great audience, 
that the sophist, his antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole 
out of the assembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his action 
and delivery, and his prudent resolution not to make a prac- 
tice of speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any occasion 
that mignt present itself: being persuaded, that it was to that 
conduct he owed his greatness. Yet, while he chose not often 
to trust the success ot his powers to fortune, he did not abso- 
lutely neglect the reputation which may be acquired by speak- 

* This was ooe of the most glorious circumstances in the life of Demo»- 
thenes. Tlie fate of bis country, in a OTeat measure, depended on his elo- 
quence. After Plateea was lost, and JPhilip threatened to march against 
Athens, the Athenians applied for succours to the Boeotians. When the 
leagfue was established, and the troops assembled at Chaeronea, Philip sent 
ambassadors to the council of Boeotia, the chief of whom was Python, one 
of the ablest orators of his time. When he had inveighed with all the powers 
of eloquence against the Athenians and their cause, Demosthenes answered 
him, and carri^ the point in their favour. He was so elevated with this 
victory, that he mentions it in one of his orations in almost the same terms 
that Plutarch has used here. 

t If we suppose this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text should be 
altered from Myrrhenaum to J^yrrhmMian ; for JHyrrhinui was a borou^ 
of Attica. But there was a town called Myrrhine in .£olia, azui another hi 
Lemnos, and probably Lamachqs wsts of one of tdese. 
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mg on a sudden occasion. And if we believe Eratosthenes, 
Demetrius the Phalerean, and the comic poets, there was a 
ereater spirit and boldness in his unpremeditated orations, 
Oian in those he had committed to writins. Eratosthenes says, 
that, in his extemporaneous harangues, he often spoke as from 
a supernatural impulse; and Demetrius tells us that in an ad- 
dress to the people, like a man inspired, he once uttered this 
oath in verse, — 

By earth, by all her fountains, streams, and floods. 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperperethras* and 
another, ridiculing his frequent use of the antithesis, says,--* 
^ As he took, so he retook :" for Demosthenes affected to use 
that expression. Possibly, Antiphanes played upon {hat pas* 
sage in the oration concerning the isle of Halonesus, in which 
Demostlienes advised the Athenians ^^ not to take, but to re* 
take it from Philip."t 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades excelled 
all the orators, when he trusted to nature only ; and that his 
sudden effusions were superior to the laboured speeches of 
Demosthenes. Aristo of fchios gives us tlie folio wmg account 
of the opinion of Theophrastus concerning these orators: — 
Being asked in what lignt he looked upon Demosthenes as an 
orator?" he said, — ^^ I think him worthy of Athens:" what of 
Demades? "I think him above it" The same philosopher 
relates of Polyeuctus the Sphettian, who was one of the prin- 
cipal persons in the Athenian administration atthatfime, that 
he called " Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Phocion the 
most powerful speaker:" because the latter comprised a great 
deal of sense in a feW word^. To the same purpose, we aro 
told, that Demosthenes himself, whenever jPhocion got up to 
oppose 
nmg-hc 
Demosthei 

his life and character. The latter might be the case, because 
he knew that a word or nod from a man of superior character, 
is more regarded than the longdiscourses of another. 

As for his personal defects, l)emetrius the Phalerian gives 
us an account of the remedies he applied to them; and he saya 
he had it from Demosthenes in his old age. The hesitation 
and ^stammering of his tongue^ he corrected by practising to 
speak with pebbles in his mouth; and he strengthened his 

* A haberdtuher of tmaXl toarea^ or something like it 

t There is an expression something^ like what Plutarch has auoted, about 
tte begiaoing of ttot omtM* Libanitts anipectiibe whole of that oratioo to 
be s^riouaj but thit laMktfoi^ poet on DoDHBUieBeit aeems to proro 
that it was of his hand* 

7» 
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ice b3r running or walking up hill, and pronouncing some 
isage in an oration or a poem, during the difficulty oA>reath 
ticn that caused. He had pioreover, a looking-glass in his 
use, before which he used to declaim, and adjust M his mo- 
ns. 

[t is said, that a man came to him one day, and desired him 
be his advocate against a person from' whom he had suf- 
ed by assault "Not you, indeed," said Demosthenes, 
rou have suffered no such thing/' " What!" said the man, 
sing his voice, " have I not received those blows?" " Ay, 
w," replied Demosthenes, " you do speak like a person that 
s been injured." So much, m his opinion, do the tone of 
ice aivi tne action contribute to gain the speaker credit in 
lat he affirms. 

His action pleased the commonalty much: but people of 
ite (among whom was Demetrius the Phalerian) thought 
3re w^as something in it low, inelegant, and unmanly. Her- 
ppus acquaints us, that ^sion, being asked his opinion of 
3 ancient orators, and those of that time, said, — ^^ Whoever 
s heard the orators of former times, must admire the deco- 
m and dignity with which they spoke. Yet when we read 
B orations of 'Demosthenes, we must allow they have more 
: in composition, and greater force." It is needless to men- 
►n, that, in his written orations, there was something ex- 




swer, — ^** This Minerva was found the other day playing the 
lore in Colyttus." When a rascal, surnamed Chalcnus,t at- 
rnpted to jest upon his late studies and long watchings, he 
id, — ^^ I know my lamp offends thee. But you need not 
ander, my countrymen, that we have so many robberies, 
hen we have thieves of brass, and walls only of clay." 
lough more of his sayings might be produced, we shall pass 
em over, and go on to seek the rest of his manners and cha- 
ster in his actions and political conduct 
He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in 
B time of the Phocian war;t and the same may be collected 
)m his Philippics: for some of the last of them were deliver- 
after that war was finished, and the former relate to the im- 
}diate transactions of it It appears, also, that he was two- 

'■ Longinus will not allow him the least exceUeaoe in matters of humour or 
Bsantry. — Cap. xxviii. 

That is, Brat§, 

In the one hundred and sixth Olympiad, five hundrad and thirty-three 
n befiire the Christian m. Demosthenes was then in nis twenty-seventh 
r. 
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and-thirty years old when he was preparins his oration 
against Midias: and yet, at that time, he had mttained no 
name or power in the administration. This, indeed, sterns to 
be the reason of his dropping the prosecution for a sum of 
monev: for, 

no prayer, no moving art 

£*er bent that fierce, inexorable heart. ^vpt. 

He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his re* 
sentments. He saw it a difiGicult thing, and out of the reach 
of his interest, to pull down a man so well supported on all 
sides as Midias by wealth and friends ; and, therefore, he lis^ 
tened to the application in his behalf. Had he seen any hopes 
or possibility of crushing his enemy, I cannot think that three 
thousand drachtnas would have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to de* 
fend the cause of Greece against Philip. He defended it like 
a champion worthy of such a charge, and soon gained great 
reputation, both for eloquence and for the bold truths which 
he spoke. He was admired in Greece, and courted by the 
king of Persia. Nay, Philip himself had a much higher opi- 
nion of him than the other orators ; and his enemies acknow- 
ledge that they had to contend with agredt man: for ^schines 
ana Hyperides, in their vevy accusations, gave him such a 
character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could say that he 
was a man of no steadiness, who was never long pleased 
either with the same persons or things : for, on the contrary, 
it appears, that he abode by the party, and the measures which 
he nrst adopted; and was so far trom quitting them during his 
life, that he forfeited his life, rather than he would forsake 
them. Demades, to excuse the incotisistency of his public 
character, used to say, — ^^ I may have asserted things contra- 
ry to my former sentiments, but not any thing contrary to the 
true interest of the commonwealth.'^ Melanopus, who was 
of the opposite party to Callistratus, often suffered himself to 
be bought off, and then said, by way of apology,, to the peo- 
ple, — *•' It is true, the man is my enemy, but tlie public good 
js an overruling consideration." And Nicodemus the Mes 
senian, who first appeared strong in the interest of Cassander, 
and afterwards in that of Demetrius, said, — ^^ He did not con- 
tradict himself, for it was always the best way to listen to the 
strongest." But we have nothing of that kind to allege 
against Demosthenes. He never was a time-server either m 
his words or actions. The key of politics, which he first 
touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius the philosopher asserts, that most of his orations 
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are written on this prineipie, that virtue is to be chosen for her 
own sake dhly ; that, for instance, of the Crown, that against 
•^ristocrateSj that/or the Immunities^ and the Philippics. In 
;' all these orations, he does not exhort his countrymen to that 
/ which is most agreeable, or e'ksy, or advantageous; but points 
i out honour and propriety as the first objects, and leaves the 
V. safety of the state as a matter of inferior consideration. So 
that, if, beside that noble ambition which animated his mea- 
sures, and the generous turn of his addresses to the people, he 
had been blest with the courage that war demands, and had 
kept his hands clean of bribes, ne would not have been num- 
bered with such orators as Mirocles, Polyeuctus, and Hy- 
perides, but have deserved to be placed in a higher sphere 
with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after him,* 
Phocion, though not of the party in most esteem, I mean that 
which seemed to favour the Macedonians; yet, on account of 
his probity and valour, did not appear at all inferior to Ephi- 
altes, Aristides, and Gimon. But Demosthenes had neither 
the courage that could be trusted in the field, nor was he ^as 
Demetrius expresses it) suffciently fortified against the im- 
pressions of money. Though he bore up against the assaults 
of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was 
taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana: so that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the virtues of 
our ancestors. It must be acknowledged, however, that he 
excelled all the orators of his time, except Phocion, in his life 
and conversation. And we find in his orations, that he told 
the people the boldest truths, that he opposed their inclina- 
tions, and corrected their errors with tne greatest spirit and 
freedom. Theopompus also acquaints us, that when tne Athe- 
i nians were for having him manager of a certain impeachment, 
and insisted upon it in a tumultuary manner, he would not 
comply, but rose up and said, — " My friends, I will be your 
counsellor whether you will or no; out a false accuser I will 
not be, how much soever you may wish it'' His behaviour 
in the case of Antipho was of the aristocratic castt The peo- 
ple had acquitted him in the general assembly ; and yet he car- 
ried him before the Areopagus, where, without regarding the 

* Tuv 78V pr' owrov, seems as it would do, witb the little paraphrase we 
have given it; for Phocion did certainly bold the reins of government when 
Demosthenes was no more. At the same time, we must merve, that some 
insist that the emendatioD of Wolfiaa, imh yw mt' cumv, should take place, be- 
cause Phocion was conteroporajry to Demosthenes; and because Plutarcb 
says aftervrards, tbs ye ko^' outov juttofv^ c{[u dt te7«, nSofuii ^osiMva, wu tm ^i« 

t See bis oratioa d4 C^rmUU 
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oflfence it> might give the people^ he proved that he had pro- 
mised Philip to burn the arsenal ; upon which he waft- con- 
demned by the council, and put to death. He like^% acr 
cosed the priestess Theoris of several misdemeanok^ ^nd, 
among the rest, of her teaching the slaves many arts of impo- 
sition. Such crimes, he insisted, were capital ; and she was 
delivered over to the executioner. ^ 

Demosthenes is said to have written the oration for Apollo- 
dorus, by which he carried his cause against the general Timo- 
theus, in an action of debt to the public treasury ; as also those 
others against Phormio and Stephanus;* which was a just 
exception against his character : for he composed the oration 
whicn Phormio had pronounced against Apollodorus. This, 
therefore, was like furnishing two enemies with weapons out 
of the same shop to fight one another. He wrote some public 
orations for others, before he had any concern in the adminis- 
tration himself, namely, those against Androtion, Timocrates, 
and Aristocrates: for it appears that he was onlv twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight years of age when he published, those orations. 
That against Aristogiton, and that for the immunities, he de- 
liverea himself, at the request, as he says, of CtesippUs, the son 
of Chabrias ; though others tell us, it was because he paid his 
addresses to the young man's mother. He did not, however, 
marry her; for his wile was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius 
the Magnesian informs us, in his account of persons of the 
same name. It is uncertain whether that against iSschines, 
for " betraying his trust as ambassador,' 't was ever spoken ; 
though Idomeneus affirms that-^ischines was acquitted only by 
thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at least so far as may 
be conjectured from both their orations concerning the crown : 
for neither of them expressly mentions it as a cause that ever 
came to trial. But this is a point which we shall leave for 
others to decide. 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of his political con- 
duct, left none of the actions of the king of Macedon undis- 
paraged. Even in time of peace, he laid nold on every oppor 
tunity to raise suspicions against him among the Athenians, 
» and to excite their resentment Hence, Philip looked upon 
/ him as a person of the greatest importance in Athens ; and 
■ when he went with nine other deputies to the court of that 

* Dacier gives a quite contrary sense. Instead of, against Phormio^ he 
says for Pfiormio, pour Phormi/m ; though the Greek is w »joj (^ofMiuva. 
Probably he had a copy with a different reading, but he does not mention it. 

t In this oration, Demosthenes accused i&scbines of many capital crimei 
Qommitted in the em^^issy on which he was sent to obUge Philip to swear to 
the articles of peace. Both that oration, and the answer of itlschines, arr 
still extant. 

Vol. IV. ^I^ 
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priacot after kmng given theih all audience, he answered Ae 
speeckof Demosthenes with greater care than the rest As 
to oolite) marks of honour and respect, Demosthenes had not 
an e<esitl share in them ; they were bestowed principally upon 
^scmnes and Philocrates. They, therefore, were large in the 

1>raise of Philip on all occasions ; and they insisted, in particu- 
ar, on his eloquence, his beauty, and even his being able to 
drink a great quantit;^ of liquor. Demosthenes, who could not 
bear to hear him praised, turned these things off as trifles :-— > 
" The first,*' he said, " was the property of the sophist, the 
second of a woman, and the third of a sponge; and not one of 
them could do any credit to a kins.'' 

Afterwards it appeared that nothing was to be expected but 
war; for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to sit down in 
tranquillity; and, on the other, Demosthenes inflamed the Athe- 
nians. In this case, the first step the orator took, was to put 
the people upon sending an armament to Eubc&a, which was 
brought under the yoke of Philip by his petty tyrants. Ac- 
cordingly, he drew up an edict, in pursuance of which they 
passed over to that peninsula, and drove out the Macedo- 
nians. His second operation was the sending succours to the 
Byzantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at war. 
He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, t6 forget 
the faults which both those nations had committed in the con- 
federate war, and to send a body of troops to their assistance. 
They did so, and it saved them from ruin. After this he went 
ambassador to the states of Greece ; and, bv his animating 
address, brought them almost all to join in the league against 
Philip. Besides the troops of the several cities, they took an 
army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen thousand foot, 
and two thousand horse, into pay, and readily contributed to 
the charge. Theophrastus tells us, that, when the allies de- 
sired their contributions might be settled, Crobylus the orator 
answered, — ^^ That war could not be brought to any set diet'' 
The eyes of all Greece were now upon these movements ; 
and all were solicitous for the event. The cities of Eubcea, 
the Achasans, the Corinthians, the Megarensians, the Leuca- 
dians, the Cocyrsbans, had each severadly engaged for them- 
selves against the Macedonians. Yet' the greatest work re- 
mained for Demosthenes to do ; which was to bring the The- 
bans over to the league. Their country bordered upon Attica ; 
they had a great army on foot, and were then reckoned the best 
fiojuiers in Greece. *But thev had recent obligations to Philip 
in" the Phocian war ; and, therefore, it was not easy to draw 
them from him ; especially when they considered the fre- 
quent quarrels and acts of hostility, in which their vicinity to 
Athens engaged them. 
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Meta tkiie Philip^ dated with his saecess at Amphissa, sur- 
priaed Elatea, and possessed himself of Phocis. The Athe- 
nians were struck with astonishment, and not one of them 
durst mount the rostrum: no one knew what advice to give; 
but a mela&choly silence i^igned in the city. In this distress 
Demosthenes alone stood forai, and proposed that application 
should be made to the Thebans. He likewise animated the 
people in his usual manner, and inspired them with fresh hopes ; 
m consequence of which, he was sent ambassador to Theoes, 
some others being joined in commission with him. Philip, 
too, on his part, as Marsyas informs us, sent AmytitQs and 
Clearchus, two Macedonians, Daochus the Thessalian, and 
Thrasidaeus the Elean,* to answer the Athenian deputies. 
The Thebans were not ignorant what way their true interest 
pointed; but each of them had the evils of war before his 
eyes; for their Phocian wounds were still fresh upon them. 
However, the powers of the orator, as Theopompus tells us, 
rekindled their courage and ambition so efiectually. that all 
other objects were disregarded. They lost sieht of fear, of 
caution, of every prior attachment, and, through the force of 
his eloquence, fell with enthusiastic transports into the path of 
honoi^r. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that 
Philip immediately sent ambassadors to Athene to apply for 
peace. Greece recovered her spirits, whilst she stood waiting 
for tfie event: and not only the Athenian generals, but the 

g)vernors of Boeotia, were ready to execute uie commands of 
emosthenes. All the assemblies^ as well those of Thebes as 
those of Athens, were under his direction: he was equally be- 
loved, equally powerful in both places ; and, as Theopompus 
shows, it was no more than his merit claimed. But the supe- 
rior power of fortune, which seems to have been working a 
revolution, and drawing the liberties of Greece to a perioctat 
that time, opposed and oaffled all the measures that could be 
taken. The deity discovered many tokens of the approaching 
event Among the rest, the priestess of Apollo delivered 
dreadful oracles; and an old prophecy from the Sibylline books 
was then much repeated : — 

Far iroro Thermodoo's bankB, when, stain'd with blood, 
BcEotia trembles o'er the crimsoii flood. 



Ob eagle-pinioDs let me pierce the sky, 
And see libe vanquished weep, tte victor die ! 



* As the country of Amyntus and Clearchus is mentioned, so in all proba- 
bility was that of the oth^ ambassadars who wero to act with them. The 
text, as it now staads, is Ajunrav jkv mi Kte«fxoy Maicdovaf, *Apaxov de «a 
^EovaAffv Ml e;«i9«d«iovi The aai before e»r<ratov should probably be taken 
away. As to Tlurasidaeus, we find in Plutarch's Morals, that be was an £lean 
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This Thermodon, tiiey say^ is a small river in our eoantiy, 
near Chseronea, which falls into the Gephisus. At present we 
know no river of that name; but we conjecture that the Ha&- 
mon, which runs by the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks 
encamped, might then be called Thermodon; and the battle 
having filled it with blood and the bo4ies of the slain, it might, 
on that account, change its appellation. Duns, indeed, says, 
that Thermodon was not a river; but that some of the soldiers, 
as they were pitching their tents, and opening the trenches, 
found a small statue, with an inscription, which signified, ^at 
the person represented was Thermodon, holding a wounded 
Amazon in his arms. He adds, that there was another oracle 
on the subject, much taken notice of at that time: — 



•Fell bird of prey, 



Wait tboti the plenteous hardest, which the sword 
Will give thee on Thennodon. '^ 

But it is hard to say what truth there is in these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such confidence 
in the Grecian arms, and to have been so much elated with the 
courage and spirit of so many brave men calling for the enemy, 
that he woula not suffer them to regard any oracles or pro- 
phecies. He told them that he suspected the prophetess ner- 
self of Philippizing. He put the Thebans in mmd of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how they reckoned 
such things as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued the 
plan whicn their reason had dictated. Thus far Demosthenes 
acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour. But in the 
battle, he performed nothing worthy of the glorious things he 
had spoken. He quitted his post; he threw ^way his arms; 
he fled in the most infamous manner; and was not ashamed, as 
Fytheas says, to belie the inscription which he had put upon 
his shield in golden characters, — to good fortune. 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of his 
heart, committed a thousand excesses. He drank to intoxica- 
tion, and danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the 
first part of the decree which Demosthenes had procured, and 
beating time to it: — Demosthenes the Paeaniauj son of Dc- 
tnosthenesj has decreed. But when he came to be sober again^ 
and considered the dangers with which he had lately been sur- 
rounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious force and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to put both empire 
and life on the cast of a day, on a few hours of that day.* 

Demades the orator contributed to bring him to the right use of his rea- 
son, when he told him with such distinguish^ magnanimity, — ^*' That fortune 
bad placed him in the character of Agamemnon, but that be chose to play 
the i^ of Theraitos." . r 7 



TbfhmB^t Demoslhenes reaefaed the PcMm^eoiut; ind 
the kine wrote letters to his lieutaiant^ comnaiidii^ them to 
sumdy him with money^ and to attend to him more iban to any 
other man in Greece; heoaase he best knew how to make a 
diversion in his favour, by raising fresh trottUes, and findinji; 
employment for the Macedonian arms nearer homse. This 
Alexander afterwards discovered by the letters of Demo»* 
thenes which he found at Sardis, and the pia)ers of the Peraian 
governors, expressing the sums which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, ^ose of the 
contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and broujght a variel^ 
of public accusations against him. The people, however, not 
only acquitted him. but treated him with the same respect as 
before, and called him to the helm again, as a person whom 
they knew to be a well-wisher to his country: so that when 
the bones of those who fell at ChsBronea were brought home 
to be interred, they pitched upon Demosthenes to make the 
funeral oration. They were, therefore, so far from bearing 
their misfortune in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Thech 

gompus, in s^ tragical strain, represents it, that^ by the great 
onour they did uie counsellor, they showed they did not re^ 
pent of having followed his advice. 

Demosthenes, accordingly^ made the oration. But^ after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he 
considered fortune as inauspicious to him; but sometimes that 
of one friend, sometimes that of another, till he recovered his 
spirits upon the deajfch of Philip: for that prince did not long 
survive nis victory at ChaBronea; and his fate seeihed to be 
presignified in the last of the verses above quoted :^^ 

And see the yaoquished weep, the victor die ! 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip; 
and, in order to prepossess the people with hopes of some 
good success to come, he entered the assembly with a gay 
countenance, pretending he had seen a vision which announced 
something great for Athens. Soon after messengers came with 
aii account of Philip's death. The Athenians immediately of' 
fered sacrifices of acknowledgment to the gods iot so happy 
an event, and voted a crown for Pausanias, who killed him. 
Demosthenes, on this occasion, made his appearance in magr 
nificent attire, and with a garland on his head, thoueh it was 
only the seventh day after his daughter's death, as JCschines 
tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnatural 
father. But he must himself have been of an uneeneroas and 
effeminate disposition, if he considered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a Kind aocl affectionate parent, and condemned the 
man who bore such a loss with moaeration. 

Vol. IV. 8 
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At the-atme ^iMiie, I do i^ot pvrtcnA 4o my tibe AiftMSfotf 
wfem 'idgbl in crowniii^ tbnteeives with flowen^ or in mm* 
fioingy upon the dealb of a firiEice who had behared to them 
wilh so muoh geirtleQess and Immunity in 4hdk misfortonesd 
£nr it was a mau^nessy below oontenipt, to honour Jbdm in hio iife^ 
end admit hiln a citizen; and yet, after he was fallen by ik» 
hsnds ^f anotisttr, not to kee^ their joy within any bounds, but 
toiiasnlft the dead, and sing triumphal songs, as if they had per 
formed.sonie extiiiordinary act of valour. 

I oommend Demosthenes, indeed, for leavinf^ the tears, and 
other instances of mourning, which his domestic misfcrtiines 
iaight ektm, to the women^ and going about such actions as he 
thought conducive to the welfare of his country: for I think 
aaMn of snjdi finnness and other abilities as a statesman oughl 
to have, should always have the common eoaoern in view, and 
look upon his private accidents or business as consideradoos 
much lofenior ta the public : in consequence of which, he will 
be nuMh more careful to maintain his dignity, than actors who 
Bersonate kings and tyrants; and yet tnese, we see, neither 
jangh nor wtep aocorduir to the dictates of their own passionsi 
but :as they are directed by the subject of the drama. It is 
universally acknowledged, that we ai*e not to (abandon the uo- 
ka^py .to their sorrows, but to endeavour to console them by 
rational discourse, or by turning their attention to more agree-* 
$h3A objeets; in (he same manner as we desire those who nave 
wea(k>eyes, to turn them from bright and dazeling colours, to 
Ijneen, or others of a softer kind. And what better consola- 
tibn can thes^e be undo)* domestic afflictions, than to attemper 
and alleviate them mtii the public success;**^ so that, by such 
a mixture, the bad may be corrected by the good. These re- 
flections we thought proper to make, because we have observed 
that this discoorse of ^schines has weakened the minds of 
many pensoins, and put ibem upon indulging all the effeminaey 
i»f sorrow. 

Demosthenes now <soiieited the states of Greece again, trnd 
they ei^tered once more into the league. The Thebans, being 
furnii^ed wi(h arms by Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in 
their eitadel, and killed great numbers; and the Athenians 
prepared to join them in the war. Demosthenes mounted the 
r»%trum almost every day; and he wrote to the king of Per- 

* la fbe l>rMted t6st, it is vaitt^ atvxo0(r», l|nt the V^dc^, and aootber 
ihMiuiactipt grive u nr^xowmt. »Dine questioii whether naivvv ya3My can meaa 
fittl^^ jqy» though troUh Aoei oertaioly acmietimes xneaui the affections or pa»- 
woQiS in^geoeinair It would, indeed, be good sense to say, We oujght to lose 
Our private sorrows iu the public : Dost tou mourn lor tiiyselCwhen tiiy 
(otm&f\ii pefishingf Bvt that isterpivtation iroald net agree witli wbat fdt 
lows, Tois ^eXrioo-iv o^avi^sMt wijei^tt, tfAsI Aviflrfnuiy be convflM hyUkegaoi* 
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mfs licfeyfettiuiit in Akia^ to itiTXte them to amamaoB hostifiw 
ties from that Quarter against Alexander, whom he calkd a 
ioi^ a semmd MargUes,* 

Jmit whfen AleiEander had setded the afiairs of his own coun* 
try, and marehed inio Boeotia with alt his forees, the pride of 
the Athenians was humbled, and the spirit of Demosthenes 
died away. They deserted the Thebans; and that unhappy 
people had to stand the whole fury of the war by themselves ; 
in consequence of which they lost their city. The Athenians 
were in great trouble and eonfusion ; and they could think of 
no better mei»ure than the sending Demosthenes and some 
others ambassadors to Alexander. But Demosthenes, dread* 
ine the anger of that monarch, turned back at Mount Citha&ron, 
and relinquished his commission. Alexander immediately sent 
deputies to Athens, who (according to Idomeneus and Duris) 
demanded that tiiey would deliver up ten of their orators. But 
the greatest part, and those the most reputable of the histo- 
rians, say, that he demanded only these eight: Demosthenes, 
Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Damon, Callis^ 
thenes, and Charidemus. On this occasion, DemosUienes ad*' 
dressed the people in the fable of the sheep who were to give 
up their dogs to the wolves, before they would grant them 
peace : by which he insinuated, that he and the other orators 
were the guards of the people, as the dogs were of the flock ; 
and that Alexander was the great wolf Hiey had to treat with. 
And agaiuy^— ^^ As we see merchants carrying about a small 
sample in a dish, by which they sell large quantities of wheat; 
so you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body 
of citizens.'' These particulars we have from Aristobulus of 
Cassandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; 
and Deraades seeing th^n in gre^t perplexity, offered to go 
alone to the king oT Macedon, and mtercede for the orators, 
on condition that each of them would give him Ave talents; 
whether it was that he depended upon the friendship that 

fjrince had for him, or whether he hoped to find him, like a 
ion, satiated with blood : he succeeded, however, in his appli- 
cation for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Maeedon, the reputation of 
Demades, and the other orators of his party, greatly increased ; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually declined. It is true, he 
raised his head a little, when Agis, king of Sparta^ took the 
field: — ^but it soon fell again; Tor the Athenmns refused to 

* Homer wrote a satire against thi8> IVfargitw, wfaaappean to bare been a 
T^ contemptible cbaract^« 
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join him, Agb WIS kiUed in baittle, and the LaicedflBmoniRtts 
entirely routed. 

About tills time^* the affair concerning the crown came 
again upon the carpet The information was first laid under 
the archonship of Chaerondas ; and the cause was not deter- 
mined till ten years after^t under Aristophon. It was the 
most celebrated cause that ever was pileaded, as well on ac- 
count of the reputation of the orators, as llie generous be- 
haviour of the judges : for though the prosecutors of Demos- 
thenes were then in great power, as being entirely in the Ma- 
cedonian interest, the judges would not give their voices 
against him ; but on the contrary, acquiltea him so honour- 
ably, that ^schines had not a fifth part of the sufih^ges.! 
^schines immediately quitted Athens, and spent the rest of 
his days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this, that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens.§ He bad fled from the service of Alexander; both 
because he was conscious to himself of having falsified his 
trust, to minister to his pleasure, and because he dreaded his 
master, who now; was become terrible to his best friends. As 
ne applied to the people of Athens for shelter, and desired 
protection for his ships and treasures, most of the orators had 
an eye upon the gold, and supported his application with all 
their interest Demosthenes at first advised them to order 
Harpalus off immediately, and to be particularly careful not to 
involve the city in war again, without any just or necessary 
cause. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of 




and feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being surprised 



* Deino8tti6D«B rebuilt the waUs of Atbens at hu own ezpense ; for wfaick 
tbe people, at the motion of Ctesipbon, decreed bim a croini of gold. This 
excited the envy and j^ousyof JElschines, who theren^n brought that fa- 
mous impeachment against Demosthenes which occasioned his inimitable 
oration ae Corond, 

t Plutarch must be mistaken here. It does not appear, upon the exacteit 
calculatbn, to have been more than eight yean. 

X This was a very ignominious cireumstance ; for if the accuser had not a 
fifth part of the suffrages, he was fined a thousand drachmas. 

4 Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treasure in Babylon, and, flatter- 
ing himself that he would never return from his Indian expedition, he gave 
in to all manner of crimes and excesses. At last, when he found that Alexan- 
der was really returning, and that he took a severe account of such people aa 
hioMelf, he thoogbt proper to march off with 5,000 taleats, and 6^000 men» 
into Attica. 
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at the weight, and asking Harpalus how much it might bring, 
he smiledy and said, — ^' It will bring you twenty talents.'^ And 
as soon as it was night, he sent him the cup with that sum : for 
Harpalus knew well enough how to distinguish a man's passion 
for gold, by his pleasure at the sight, and the keen looks he 
cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist the temptation-; 
it made all the impression upon him that was expected ; he 
received the money, like a garrison, into his house, and went 
over to the interest of Harpalus. Next day, he came into the 
assembly with a Quantity of wool and bandages about his 
neck ; and when tne people called upon him to get up and 
speak, he made signs tnat he had lost nis voice : upon which,' 
some that were by, said, — " It was no common hoarseness 
that he had got in the ni^ht : it was a hoarseness occasioned 
by swallowing gold and silver." Afterwards, when all the 
people were apprised of his taking the bribe, and he wanted to 
speak in his own defence, thev would not suffer him, but raised 
a clamour, and expressed their indignation. At the same 
time, somebody or other stood up, and said, sneeringly,-^ 
" Will vou not listen to the man with the cup ?"* The Athe^ 
nians then immediately sent Harpalus off; and fearing they 
might be called to account for the money with which the ora- 
tors had been corrupted, they made a strict inquiry after it, 
and searched all their houses, except that of Calhcles, the squ 
of Arrenides^ whom they spared, as Theopompus says, b^- 
eanse he was newly married, and his bride was in his house. 

At the same time, Demosthenes, seemingly with a desif^ 
to prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair 
should be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all pen- 
sons punished who should be found guilty of taking brioesk 
In consequence of which, he appeared before^ that court, and 
was one of the first that were convicted. Being sentenced to 
pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned till it was paid, 
the disgrace of his conviction, and the weakness of his con^i- 
tution, which could not bear close confinement, determined 
him to flv; and this he did, undiscovered by some, and assists 
ed by otners. It is said that when he was not far from the 
city, he pereeived some of his late adversariea follow]iig,t and 
endeavoured to hide himself. But they ealled to him by namer^ 

* This aUudei to a custom of the aocients «t their feasts, wherein it w^ 
Qsaal for the cup to pass fnom hand to band ; and the person wboheld it wDf 
a song, to which Uie rest gave attention. 

rit is recorded by Fhocius, that JEschines, winai he left Athens, wwJW- 
iDwed in like manner, and assisted by DemostheDes ; and that whiea he omfi' 
ed him consolations, he made the same answer. -Plutarch likewise mentioDS 
this circomsteiMse in the I^et of tha tep nnl«Qi» 

Voi.IV. ^M 8* 
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and when they came nearer, desired him to take some neces- 
sary supplies of money, which they had brought with them 
for that purpose. They assured him, they had no other design 
in following, and exhorted him to take courage. But Demos- 
thenes gave into more violent expressions of grief than ever, 
and said, — *^ What comfort can I nave, when 1 leave enemies 
in this city more generous than it seems possible to find friends 
m any other?'' He bore his exile in a very weak and efiemi- 
nate manner : for the most part, he resided in ^gina or Troe- 
zene ; where, whenever he looked towards Attica, the tears 
fell from his eyes. In his expressions, there was nothing of a 
rational firmness ; nothing answerable to the bold things he 
had said and donfe in his administration. When he left Athens, 
we are told, he lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and 
said, — "0 Minerva, goddess of those towers, whence is it 
that thou delightest in three such monsters as an owl, a dra- 
gon, and the people ?" The young men who resorted to him 
for instruction, he advised, by no means, to meddle with af- 
fairs of state. He told them, — •" That if two roads had been 
shown him at first, the one leading to the rostrum and the bu- 
siness of the assembly, and the other to certain destruction, 
and he could have foreseen the evils that awaited him in the 
political walk, the fears, the envy, the calumnv, and conten- 
tion, he would have chosen that road which led to immediate 
death.'' 

During the/ exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.* The 
Greek cities once more combining upon that event, Demos- 
thenes performed great things; and, among the rest, drew a 
line of circumvallation around Antipater, whom he had shut 
up in Lamia. Pytheas the orator, with Callimedon and Ca- 
rabus, left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, acconopanied 
his friends and ambassadors in their applications to the Greeks, 
and in persuading them not to desert the Macedonian caus|^, 
nor listen to the Athenians. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted himself greatly willi 
them in exhorting the states to fall yvith united efibrts upon 
the Macedonians, and drive them oul/of Greece. Phylarenus 
tells us, that, in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and De- 
mosthenes spoke with great acrimony; the one in pleading for 
the Macedonijains, and the other for the Greeks. P3rtheas is 
reported to have said, — ^^ As some sickness is always supposed 
to be in the house into which ass's milk is brought; so the 
city which an Athenian embassy ever enters, must necessa* 
rily be in a sick and decaying condition." Demosthenes turn* 

* Olymp. cxir. DemoitbeDei was then ia his fifiy-ei|^ year. 
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ed the comparison against him, by saying, — *^ As ass's milk 
never enters but for curing the sick ; so the Athenians never 
appear but for remedying some disorder." 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with this re- 
partee, that they immediately voted for the recall of Demos- 
thenes. It was Damon the Paeanian, cousin-german to Demos- 
thenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was sent to fetch 
him from ^gina; and when he came up from the Piraeus to 
Athens, the whole body of citizens went to meet and to con- 
gratulate him on his return; insomuch that there was neither 
a magistrate nor priest left in the town. Demetrius of Mag- 
nesia acquaints us, that Demosthenes lifted up his hands to- 
wards heaven in thanks for that happy day: — ^^ Happier," said 
he, " is my return than that of Alcibiades. It was through • 
compulsion that the Athenians restored him, but me they have 
recalled from a motive of kindness." 

The fine, however, still remained due; for they could not 
extend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence: but they 
found out a method to evade the law, while they seemed to 
comply with it It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter 
the Preserver, to pay the persons who prepared and adorned 
the altars. They, tnerefore, appointed Demosthenes to tliis 
charge; and ordered that he should have fifty talents for his 
trobDie, which was the sum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The 
affairs of Greece soon went to ruin. They lost the battle of 
Crane in the month of August,* a Macedonian garrison en- 
tered Munychia in September,t and Demosthenes lost his life 
in October, t 

It happened in the following manner: — When news was 
brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, 
Demosthenes and those of his party hastened to get out pri- 
vately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at the mo- 
tion of Demades, condemn^ them to death. As they fled 
different ways, Antipater sent a company of soldiers about the 
countrv to seize them. Archias, surnamed PhtigadotheraSy or 
the eonle-huntevy was their captain. It is said he was a native 
of Thurium, and had been some time a tragedian ; they add, 
that Polus of ^gina, who excelled all the actors of his time, 
was his scholar. Hermippus reckons Archias among the dis-* 
ciples of Lacritos tiie rhetorician; and Demetrius says be 
spent some time at the school of Anaximenes. This Archias, 
however, drew Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of Mara- 
thon, ana HyftiersBus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
out of the temple of ^acus in jSJgina, where they had taken 

* MetagitnioD. tBoednxaioiu {FyaiiepMi. 
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refuge, and sent ihem to Antipater at Cleonae. Thtte they 
were executed ; and Hyperides is said to have first had his 
tongue cut out 

Archias being informed that Demosthenes had taken sane 
tuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and his Thra« 
cian soldiers passed over into it in row-boats. As soon as he 
was landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured to per* 
suade him to quit t)ie temple, and go with him to Antipater, 
assuring him that he had tio hard measure to expect But it 
happened that Demosthenes had seen a strange vision the ni^ht 
before. He thought that he was contending with Archias 
which could play the tragedian the best; that ne succeeded in 
his action, had the audience on his side, and would certainly 
have obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him in the 
dresses and decorations of the theatre. Therefore, when Ar* 
chias had addressed him with a great appearance of humanit^jr, 
he fixed his eyes on him, and said, without rising from his 
seat, — ^^ Neither your action moved me formerly, nor do your 
promises move me now.'' Archias then began to threaten 
nim; upon which he said, — ^^ Before, you acted a part; now 
}roo speak as from the Macedonian tripod. Only wait a while, 
till I nave sent my last orders to my family." So saying, he 
retired into the inner part of the temple; and taking some 
paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen in his mouth, 
and bit it a considerable time, as he used to do when thought- 
ful about his composition: after which, he covered his head, 
and put it in a reclining posture. The soldiers who stood at 
tbe door, apprehending tnat he took these methods to put off 
the fatal stroke, laughed at him, and called him a cowara. Ar- 
chias then approaching him, desired him to rise, and began to 
Fepeat the promises ot making his peace with Antipater. De- 
mosthenes, who by this time felt the operation of the poison 
he had taken strong upon him, uncovered his face, and look- 
ing upon Archias, — " Now," said he, ^ you may act the part 
of Creon,* in the play, as soon as you please, and cast out this 
carcass of mine unburied* For my part^ graoioas Neptune ! 
i quit thy temple with my breath within me; but Antipater 
and the Macedonians would not have scrupled to profane it 
with murder." By this time he could scarcely stand, and, 
therefore, desired them toUjtipport him. But in attempting to 
walk out, he fell by the anr, and expired with a groan. 

Aristo says, he sucked me poison from a pen, as we have 
related it One Pappus, whose memoirs were recovered by 
lie^mippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, there was 

* AJluding to that passage in the Antimie of Sophocles, where Creon fx 
bids the bo4P of J?^7iuc« to he hwM* 



bund on lus paper tlie beginning of a letter :—^^ Demosthenes, 
to Antipater, and nothing more. He^dds, th&t people being 
surprised that he died so quickly, the Thracians who stood at 
the door, assured them that he took the poison in his hand out 
»f a piece of cloth, and put it to his mouth. To them it had 
the appearance of gold. Upon inquiry made by Archias, a 
jroung maid who served Demosthenes, said, he had long wore 
that piece of cloth by way of amulet Eratosthenes tells us^ 
that ne kept the poison in the hollow of a bracelet button 
which he wore upon his arm. Many others have written upon 
the subject: but it is not necessary to give all their different 
accounts. We shall only add, that Democharis, a servant of 
Demosthenes, asserts, that he did not think his death owing to 
poison, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy providence, 
which snatched him from the cruelty of the Macedonians, by 
a speedy and easy death. He died on the sixteenth of Octo' 
ber, which Js the most mournful day in the ceremonies of 
the Thesmmihoria* The women keep it with fasting in the 
temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the temple of Athens paid him the 
honours that were due to him, by erecting his s&tue in brass, 
and decreeing that the eldest of his family should be maintain- 
ed in the Prytaneum^ at the public charge. This celebrated 
inscription was put upon the pedestal of nis statue: — 

Diyine in speech, in judgment, too, dime. 
Had VBlou^Twrdith. D^&nes, been lune, 
Fair Greece had still her freedom's ensign boni6| 
And held the scoui^ of Macedon in soom ! 

• 

For no regard is to be paid to tho'se who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these lines in Calauria just before he took the 
poison.t 

A little before I visited Athens, the following adventure is 
said to have happened: — ^A soldier, being summoned to appear 
before the commanding officer upon some misdemeanor, put 
the little gold he had into the hands of the statue of Demos- 
thenes, which were in some measure clenched. A small plane- 
tree grew by it, and many leaves, either accidentally lodged 
there by the winds, or purposely so placed by the soldier, co- 
vered the gold a consiaeraible time. When he returned and 

* This was an annual festiral in honour of Ceres. It began the fourteenth 
of October, and ended the oghteenth. The third day of the festiyal was a 
day of lasting and mortification ; and this is the day timt Plutarch speaks c^. 

t This inscription, so &r from doing Demosthenes honour, is the greatest 
disgrace that the Athenians could have fastened on his memory. It reproaches 
him with a weakness which, when the safety of his country was at stake, was 
such a deplorable want of virtue and manhood, as no parts or talents ooold 
•tone for. 



found his money entire, the &me of this acddoat was spnad 
abroad, and many of the wits of Athens strove which could 
write the best copy of verses, to vindicate Demosthenes from 
the' charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, ne did not long enjoy the new honours he 
had acquired. The being who took it in charge to revenge 
Demosthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he justly perish- 
ed by the hands of those whom he had basely flattered. They 
had hated him for some time; but at last they caught him in a 
fact which could neither be excused nor pardoned. Letters 
of his were intercepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccas to 
seize Macedonia, and deliver Greece, — ^^ which," he sud, 
<' hung only by an old rotten stalk," meaning Antipater. Di«- 
narchus the Corinthian, accusing him of this treason, Cassan* 
der was so much provoked that ne stabbed his son in his arms, 
&nd afterwards ^ve orders for his execution. Thus, by the 
most dreadful misfortunes, he learned that traitors always first 
fell themselves; a truth which D^nosthenes had often told 
him before, but he would never believe it Such, my Sossius, 
is ^e life of Demosthenes, which we have compiled^ in the 
best manner we could, from books and from tradition. 
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Tbb acconnt we have of BelTia, the mother at Cicero^ is. 
that her family was noble,* and her character excellent Ot 
his father diere ia nothine said but in.extremes: for some af-* 
firm thai he was the son ot a fuUer^t and educated in that trade, 
while others deduce his ori^n from Attius TuUius^ a prince 
who governed the Volsci with great reputation. Be that as it 
may, 1 think the first of the family who bore the name of Ci- 
cero, mufit have been an extraordinary man; and for that rea- 
son «his posterity did not reject the appellation, but rather took 
to it witn pleasure, though it was a common sumect of ridicule; 
for the Latins call a vetch deer, and he had a nat excrescence 
on the top of his nose in resemblance of a vetch, from which 
he ^t that sumame.§ As for the Cicero of whom we are 
writing, his friends advised him, on his first application to bu- 
siness, and soliciting one of the great offices of state, to lay 
aside or change that name. But he answered with great spirit, 
— ** That he would endeavour to make the name of Cicero 
more glorious than that of the Scauri and the Catuli." When 
quaestor in Sicily, he consecrated in one of the temples, a vase, 
or some'olher offering, in silver,^upon which he inscribed his 
two first names Matcus' 7u//tt«^,*and, punnine upon the third, 
ordered the artificer to engrave a vetoh. Such is Ihe account 
we have of his name. 

He wss born on the third of Januarv,|| the day on which 
the magistrates now sacrifice and p^ay their devotions for the 
health of the emperor; and it is saidf that his mother was de- 
livered of him without pain. It is also reported, that a spectre 
appeared to his nurse, and foretold, that ttie child she had the 

^ Cinnawas of this fiunily. 

t Dion t^ us &at Q. CalentEs was the andior of tins calumny. Cicero, 
m his books <fe l>gri6t», has said enough to show that both his father and 
grandfather were persons of property and of a liberal education. 

X The same pnnce to whom Coriolanus retired four hundred yean before. 

4 Pliny's account of the origin of this name is more probable. He 8U|>- 
poses that tfaajperson who first bore it was remarkable for the cultiration of 
retcbeiy So Fabius, Lentulus, and Piso, had their names from beans, tares, 
and #600. 

. I fir the «ix hundred and fhi4r<«0reDtiiiMr of Rome; mfaandrediMLtar 
vean before the Christian enu Fompegnvat bsca Iha ibim year* 
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happiness to attend, would one day prove a mat benefit to the 
whole commonwealth of Rome. These things mi^t have 
passed for idle dreams, had he hot soon demonstrated the truth 
of the prediction. When he was of a proper age to go to 
school, nis j^nius broke out with so muchlustre, and he eained 
so distinguished a reputation amon^ the boys, Ihat the lathers 
of some of them repaired to the schools to see Cicero, and to 
have specimens of nis capacity for literature; but the less ci- 
vilized were angry with their sons, when they saw them take 
Cicero in the middle of them as thev walked, and always give 
him the place of honour. He had that turn of genius and dis- 
position which Plato* would have a scholar and philosopher 
to possess. He had both capacity and inclination to learn all 
the arts, nor was there any brancn of science that he despised, 
yet he was most inclined to poetry; and there is still extant a 
poem, entitled Pontius GlaucuSji which was written by him 
when a boy, in tetrameter verse. In process of time, when 
he had studied this art with jrreater application, he was looked 
upon as the best poet, as well as the greatest orator in Roma 
His reputation for oratory still remains, notwithstanding the 
considerable changes that have since been made in the lan- 
guage; but, as many ingenious jpoets have appeared since his 
time, his poetry has lost its credit, and is now neglected.J 

When he had finished those studies through which boys 
commonly pass, he attended the lectures of Philo the acade- 
mician, whom, of all the scholars of Clitomachus, the Romans 
most admired for his eloquence, and loved for his conduct. At 
the same time he made ^eat improvement in the knfowledge 
of the law, under Mucins Scaevola, an eminent lawyer, and 
president of the senate. He likewise got a taste of military 
Knowledge under Sylla, in the Marsian war.§ But afterwards, 
finding the commonwealth engaged in civil wars, which were 
likely to end in nothing but absolute monarchy, he withdrew 
to a philosophic and contemplative life; conversing with men 
of letters from Greece, and making further advances in sci- 
ence. This method of life he pursued till Sylla had made 

* Plato's Commonwealth, lib. v. 
^ t This Glaucus was a famous fisherman, who, after eating of a certain herb, 
jumped into the sea, and became one of the gods of that element, .^schylus 
wrote a tragedy on the subject Cicero's poem is lost. 

X Plutarch was a very indifferent judge of the Latin poetiy, and his speak- 
ing with so much favour of Cicero's, contrary to the opinion a[ Juvenal and 
many others, is a strong proof of it. He translated Aratus into verse al Uie 
age of seventeen, and wrote a poem in praise of the actions of Marius, which, 
^sevola said, would live through innumerable ages. But he was out in his 
prophecy. It has long been dead. And the poem which be wrote in J^uree 
boob OD his own consulship, has ahaied the same &te. 

I In the eigfateentfa year of his age. 
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funlself master, and liiere appeared to be aome established 
gOTernment again. 

About this time Sjlla ordered the estate of one of the citi- 
zens to be sold by auction, in consequence of his being killed 
as a person proscribed ; when it was struck off to uhryso- 
eonus, Sylla's freedman, at the small sum of two thousand 
arachrnsB, Roscius, the son and heir of the deceased, express- 
ed his indignation, and declared that the estate was worth two 
hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, enraged at baring his con- 
duct thus publicly called in question, brought an action against 
Roscius for the murder of his father, and appointed Chryso- 
gohus to be the manager. Such was the dread of Sylla's 
' cruelty, that no man onered to appear in defence of Roscius, 
and nothing seemed left for him but to fall a sacrifice. In this 
distress he applied to Cicero, and the friends of the youne 
orator desirea him to undertake the cause ; thinking he could 
not have a more glorious opportunity to enter the lists of fame. 
Accordingly, he undertook his defence, succeeded, and gained 
^reat applause.* But fearing Sylla's resentment, he travelled 
into Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health was 
the motive. Indeed, he was of a lean and slender habit, and 
hi$ stomach was so weak, that he was obliged to be very 
sparing in his diet, and not to eat till a late hour in the day. 
His voice, however, had a variety of inflections, but was at 
the same time harsh and unformed ; and as, in the vehemence 
and enthusiasm of speaking, he always rose into a loud kev, 
there was reason to apprehend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Ascalo- 
nite, and was charmed with the smoothness and grace of his 
elocution, though he did not approve his new doctrines in phi- 
losophy : for Antiochus had left the new •dcademy, as it is 
called, and the sect of Cameades; either from clear conviction, 
and from the strength of the evidence t)f sense, or else from 
a spirit of opposition to the schools of Clitomachus and Philo, 
and had adopted most of the doctrines of the Stoics. But 
Cicero loved the new Jicademi/y and entered more and more 
into its opinions ; having already taken his resolution, if he 
failed in his design of rising in the state, to retire from the . 
forum and all political intrigues, to Athens, and spend his 
days in peace in the bosom otphilosophy. 

But not long after, he received the news of Sylla's death. 
His body by this time was strengthened by exercise, and 
brought to a good habit His voice .was formed, and, at the 
same time that it was full andi sonorous, had gained a sufficient 
sweetness, and was brought to a key which his constitution 

* In hk twenty-fiereoth year« 
Vol. IV. N 9 
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eouU bean Beoictely ^hi^ friwd» at Rome soliciled hmhf 
letters to return, and Antiochus exhorted him much to appl^ 
himself to publio afiairs. For whieh reasons, he exerciseo nis 
rhetorical powers afresh, as the best engines for bus^iness and 
calling forth his political talents. In short, he suffered not a 
day to pass without either declaiming, or attending the most 
celebrated orators* la the prosecution of this design, he sailed 
lo Asia and the island of Khodes. Amount the rhetoricians 
of Asia, he availed himself of the instructions of Xenocles of 
Ailramyttium, Dionysius of Masnesia, and Menippusof Caria. 
At Rhodes he studied under the rhetorician ApoUonius the 
son of M olo,* and the philosopher Posidonius. It is said, that 
ApoUonius, not understanding the I(oman language, desired 
Cicero to declaim in Greek ; and he readily complied, because 
he thought by that means his faults might the better be cor- 
i^cted. When he had ended his declamation, the rest were 
astonished at his performance, and strove which should praise 
him most ; but ApoUonius showed no signs of pleasure while 
he was speaking; and when he had done, he sat a long time 
thoughtful and silent. At last, observing the uneasiness it 
gave his pupil, he said, — ^' As for you, Cicero, I praise and 
admire you, but I am concerned for the fate of G^ece. She 
had nothing left her but the glory of eloquence and erudition, 
and you are carrying that too to Kome." 

Cicero now prepared to apply himself to public affairs with 
great hopes of success: but nis spirit received a check from 
flie oracle at Delphi : for, upon his inauirin^ by what means 
he might rise to the greatest glory, me priestess bade him 
^^ follow nature, and not take the opinion of the multitude for 
the guide of his life^" Hence it was, that, after his coming to 
Rome, he acted at first with great caution* He was timorous 
and backward in applying for public offices, and had the mor* 
tification to find himself neglected, and (^lei a Grsjsk^a,scho~ 
to^£(L:J»rnisjyh ich the artis ans, and others the meanest of the 
Romany are very: liberalJjilM>pTyihg.' But^~as "Ke was natu- 
rally^ambitious of honour, and s])urred on besides by his fa* 
ther\nd his friends, he betook himself to the bar. *Nor was 
it by slow and insensible degrees that he gained the palm. of 
eloquence; his fame shot forth at once, and he was distin- 
guisned above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is said that his 
turn for action was naturally as defective as that of Demos- 
thenes, and, therefore, he took all the advantage he could from 
the instruction of Roscius, who excelled in comedy, and of 
AlAop, whose talents lay in tragpdy. This iE«op, we are told^ 

* Not Appolhniui the son of Jitola^ but Appottoniiu JHoh. The 
take 18 maoe by our aatimr ia the Life ofCceMr. 
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when he was one 4ay acting Atreius, in the p«rt' where he con- 
siders in what manner he herald punish Thyestes, being werk-^ 
ed up by his passion to a degree of insanity, witii his sceot^ 
shuck a servant who h^pened suddenly to pass by, and Iftid 
him dead at his feet In consequence of these helps, Crcero 
found his powers of persuasion not a little assisted by ^action 
and just pronunciation. But as for those orators who gave 
into a bawling manner, he laughed at them, and said,—" Their 
weakness made them get up into clamour, as lame men get on 
horseback." His excellence at hitting off a jest or repartee, 
animated his pleadings, and, therefore, seemed not foreign to 
the business of the forwm; but by bringing it much into life, 
he offended numbers of people, and got me character of a ma* 
levolent man. 

He was appointed quaestor at a time when there was a great 
scarcity of corn ; and having Sicily for his province, he gave 
the people a great deal of trouble at first, by compelling them 
to send their corn to Rome, But afterwards, when they came 
to experience his diligence, hw^yTstice and moderation, they 
fao uoui -e d him mo re tnan any quaestor thatS.om&had*ever sent 
them. About that time, a number of young Romans, of noble 
faiotties, who lay under the charge of having violated the rules 
of discipline, and not behaved with sufficient courage in time 
of service, were sent back to the praetor of Sicily. Cicero un- 
dertook their defence, and acquitted himself of it with great 
ability and success. As he returned to Rome, much elated 
with these advantages, he tells us,* he met with a pleasant 



adventure. As he was on the road through Campania, QiS£t:.^ 
ipg with a pfir^pn ftf snm? %?^"^".'^> ^^^,^. ^^?"^ ^^ ^^ BPv 




Ihfi ^b^i^-i^ity_^Hia a cquainto nce' 



answgEfidfrriidiWhy, where hayejoiiJbeon thon^ SjerOj alljbhis 

> This answer dispirited him extremely: for he found that the 
accounts of his conduct had been lost in Rome, as in an im- 
mense sea, and had made no remarkable addition to his repu- 
tation. By mature reflection upon this incident, he was brought 
to retrench his ambition, because he saw that contention tor 
glory was an endless thing, and had neither measures nor bounds 
to terminate it. Nevertheless, his immoderate love of praise, 
and his passion for glorv, always remained with him, ana often 
interrupted his best and wisest designs. 

When he began to dedicate himself more earnestly to public 
business, he thought that, while mechanics know the name, 

* In his oration for Planoui. 
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the plaube, the use of every tool and instrument tliey take in 
their hands, though those things are inanimate, it would he 
absurd for a statesman, whose Unctions cannot be performed 
but by means of men, to be negligent in acquainting himself 
with the citizens. He, therefore, made it his business to com- 
mit to memory not only their names, but the place of abode 
of those of greater note, what friends they made use of^ and 
what neighbours were in their circle : so that whatever road in 
Italy Cioero travelled, he could easily point out the estates 
and houses of his friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his necessities, yet, 
as it was small, it seemed strange that he would take neither 
fee nor present for his services at the bar. This was most re- 
markable in the case of Verres. Verres had- boon prmto r in 
Sicily, and conimitted number] e g s.actsj) f injugti e c and opp pes- 
sidri. The Sicilians prosecute d him^ aiijLJLlixsefo- jyiineQ t he 
cause lor them^jofitjo much hy'_plea^ng as .hy_fprpeajittg to 
pleads The magistrateSTtsrEHeirpartiafity to Verres, put off 
the trial by several adjournments to the last day;* and as^Ci- 
cero knew there was no time for the advocates to be heard, 
and the matter determined in the usual method, he rose upy 
and said, — ^'^ There was no occasion for pleadings.^' He, 
therefore, brought up the witnesses, and after their deposi- 
tions were taken, insisted that the judges should give their 
verdict immediately. 

- Yet we have an account of several humorous sayings of 
Cicero's in this cause. When an emancipated slave, Caeicilius 
hy name, who. was suspected of being a Jew, would have set 
aside the Sicilians, and taken the prosecution of Verres upon 
himself,t Cicero said, — -^^ What has ajewto do with. swine's 
flesh?" For the Romans call a boaJ-pigU^T'Es; "And when 
Verres reproached Gicerb with effeminacy, he answered, — 
" Why do you not first reprove your own children ?" For 
Verres had a young son who was supposed to make an infa- 
mous use of his advantages of person. Hortensius tlie orator 
did not venture directly to plead the cause of Verres, but he 
was prevailed on to appear for him at the laying of the fine, 
and had received an ivory sphinx from him by way of consi- 
deration. In this case, Cicero threw out several enigmatical 
hints against Hortensius; and when he said, — ^' He knew not 
how to solve riddles," Cicero retorted, — ^ That is somewhat 
strange, whea you have a sphinx in your, house." 

* Not till the last day. Cicero brou^t it on a fiw days bdbre Verres' 
friends were to come into office ; but of the seven orations whidi were CQvot 
posed on the occasion, the two first only were delivered. A. U. 683. 

t Cicero knew that Caecilius was secretly a friend to Verrea> and wanted 
by thisi means to bring him oSL 
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Verres beinj( thus condemned^ Cieero set his fine af seyea 
hundred and fifty thousand drachmm: upon which it was said 
by censorious pisople, that he had been oribed to let him off 
80 low.* The Sieiliansy however, in acknowledgment of hi^ 
assistance, brought him when he was sedile a numoer of things 
for his^nies, and other Tery valuable presents; but he was 
so far from considering his private advantage, that he made 
00 other use of theif generosity, than to lower the price of 
provisions. 

He had a handsome country-seat at Arphinum, a farm near 
Naples, and another at Pompeii, but neither of them were 
very considerable. His wife Terentia brought him a fortune 
of a hundred and twenty thousand der^ariiy and he fell heir to 
something that amounted to ninety thousand more. Upoii 
this he lived in a eenteel, and at the same time, a frugal man- 
ner, with men of letters, both Greeks and Romans, about him. 
He rarely took his meal before sunset; not that business or 
study prevented his sitting down to table sooner, but the 
weakness of his stomach, he thought, reauired that regimen. 
Indeed, he was so exact in all respects in tne care of his health, 
that he had his stated hours for rubbing and for the exercise 
of walking. By this management of his constitution, he gaii);ed 
a sufficient stock of health and strength for the great labours 
and fatigues he iaiierwards underwent. 

He gave up the town house which belonged to his family to 
his brother, and took up his residence on the Palatine hill^ 
that those who came to pay their court to hifti might not have 
too far to go : for he had a levee every day, not less than Crad- 
sus had for his great wealth, or Pompey tor his power and in* 
terest in the army; though they were the most followed, and 
the greatest men in Rome. Pompej himself paid all due re- 
spect to Cicero, and fojnd his politicai assistance very useful 
tohim, both in req^eet to power and reputation. 
y^lVhen Cieera>stood for the nr»to«*fip, he had many com- 
'petitors who were persons of distinction, atid^ yet h# was re- 
4ttCBfid.first As a president iir the courts of kistiee^ he acted 
'* - avith great i ntemty .ftnd^^^^Heauiv Licinius Macer, who h^ 
great inter^ToTlbis own, and was supported, besid^si, »i*lth 
that of Crassus^ was aceus^d: befiore ham of some defeult with 
respect to money. He had so much confidence in his own in- 
fluence and the activity of his friends, that when the judgee 
were going to decide the cause^ it is said he went honie> out 

* This &K, indeed, was rwy iaeomidera^te. Tbe legal fine for extortion, 
m such cases as that of Yefrss!* #M twice the som extoHed. The Sieilians 
hid a charge of aSS;»ier; sffaiUBt Veri^ : th&ilfM mtist therefore, have been; 
645^833/. ;W7M^8dnShin«ii>%ra no mc^ Plutarch must; 

therefore, most probahly hare beett iliistelteiu 

9* 
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his baiTj and put on a white habit, as if he had pined the 
victory, and was about to return so equipped to the forum. 
But Crassus met him in his court-yard, ana told him, that all 
the judges had gi^'en verdict against him ; which affected him 
in such a manner, that he turnSi in again,. took to his'bed, and 
died.* Gicero gained honour by this afiair, for it appeared 
that he kept strict watch against corruption in the court. 

There was another person, named Vatinius, an insolent 
orator, who paid very little respect to the judces in his plead* 
ings. It happened that he* haa his neck fulFof scrophulous 
swellings. This man applied to Cicero about some business 
or otier; and a» that magisti^ate did not immediately comply 
with his reqoiest, but sat some time deliberating, he said, — 
" I could easily swallow such a thing, if I was praetor;" upon 
which Cicero turned towards hiin, and made answer, — ^^ But 
I have not so large a neck." 

When there were only two or three days of his oflSce unex- 
pired, an information was laid against Manilius for embez- 
zling the public money. This Manilius was a favourite of the 
people, and they thougjht he was only prosecuted on Pompev's 
accouj:^t, being nis particular friend. He desired to have a day 
fixed for his trial; and as Cicero appointed the next day, the 
people were much offended, because it had been customary for 
the praetors to allow the accused ten days at the least. The 
tribunes, therefore, cited Cicero to appear before the commons, 
and give an account of this proceeaing. He desired to be 
heard in hi« own defence, which was to this effect : — ^^ As I 
have* always behaved to p»*sons impeached with all the mo- 
deration and humanity that the laws will allow, I thought it 
wrong^ tO' lose the opportunity of treating Manilius with the 
sanr>e candour. I was master only of one day more in my 
office of prsetor^ and consequently, must appoint that;^ for to 
leave the decision of the cause to another magistrate, was not 
the method for those who were inclined to serve Manilius." 
This made a wonderful chah^ in the minds of the people; 
they were lavish in their praises, and desired him to under- 
take the defence himself. This be readily complied with ; his 
regard for Pompey, who was absent, not being his least in- 
duoement In consequence hereof, he presented himsetf be- 

^The story is related difierently by Valerius Maximua. He ss^s that 
M^cer was in court waiting' the issue, and perceiVing that Cicero was pro- 
oeeding to give sentence a^nst him, be sent to irrfbrm him that he was d^ad» 
and at the same time sunocated himself with his handkerchief. Cicero^ 
tberelbre, did qot pronoupce senteooe ajtaiost Imn, b^ whieb means his estate 
was sayed to his B(m Licinius Calvus. Notwithstaindiiig this, Cicero himaelt 
in one of bi&epistlefr to Atticus, b&V9« that be actvally condemned him ^ and 
in aootheF of iiis epistles, be speaks -of the popular e rte c ni this affair' pro* 
cured Mm. — Ctc. Ep. ad. AtL L b c* 3| i. 
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fore the commons again, and giving an account of the whole 
affair, took opportunity to make severe reflections on tho9e 
who favoured oligarchy, and envied the glory of Pompey. 

Yet for tK*> ^nl^ft r>f tV^^jf ^ nuntrv^ the pffHyjani? j"^inf?r1 thf* 
plebei ans in raising him to the co'nsiii ahip. The onnasTnn wasr 
this: — ^The change which Sylla' introduced into the constitu- 
tion, at first seemed harsh and uneasy,' but by time and custom 
it came to an establishment which many thought not a bad one. 
At present there were some who wanted tQl)ring in another 
change, merelv to gratify their own avarice, and without the 
least view to the public good. Pompey was engaged with the 
kings of Pontusand Armenia, and there was no force in Rome 
sufficient to suppress the authors of this intended innovation. 
They had a chief of a bold and enterprising spirit, and the 
most remarkable vei'satility of manners ; his name Lucius Ca- 
tiline. Beside a variety of other crimes, he was accused of 
debauching his own daughter, and killing his own brother. 
To screen himself from prosecution for the latter, he persuaded 
Sylla to put his brother among the proscribed, as if he had 
been still alive. These profligates, with such a leader, among 
other engagements of secrecy and fidelity, sacrificed a man, 
and. ate of his flesh. Catiline had corrupted great part of the 
Roman youth, by indulging their desires in every form of 
pleasure, providing them wine and women, and setting no 
Dounds to his expenses for these purposes. All Tuscany was 
prepared for a revolt, and most pf Cisalpine Gaul. The vast 
inequality of the citizens in point of property, prepared Rome, 
too, for a change. Men of spirit amongst the nobility had. 
impoverished themselves by their great expenses on public 
exhibitions and entertainments, on bribing for offices, and 
erecting magnificent buildings; by which means the riches of 
the city were fallen into the hands of mean people: in this 
tottering state of the commonwealth, there needed no great "^ 
force to overset it, and it was in the power of any bold ad- 
venturer to accomplish its ruin. .-^ ^ 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted / 
a strong fort to sally out from, and with that view stood foi?:^ 
the consulship. His prospect seemed very promising, because) 
he hoped to have Caius Ahtonius for his colleague ; a man v 
who had no firm principles, either good or bad, nor any reso- J 
lution of his own, but would, make a considerable addition to / 
the power of him thai led him. Maivyjjersoos^gfjdiiuejiid 
honour perceiving this danger^jjuru^ 

* accBUtedliim wi 



shttr, and the pBUpfe a<i«Bpl^^ with^fag«*«> Thus, Ca- 
ti liae WS 5liaffle!i;'afld C^Jder o^aiKTCiBiriia Antonius appoint 

«tbiid.y«m 
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<»naib} tlwughJEK cero^s father m s only of the eqtiestf fan 

"Catiline^ designs were not yet discovered to the people. 
Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his office, haa great 
affairs on his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. On 
the one hand, those who had been incapacitated by the laws 
of Sylla to bear offices, being neither inconsiderable in power 
nor m number, began now to solicit them, and make all possible 
interest with the people. It is time, they alleged many just and 
good arguments against the tyranny of Sylla, but it was an 
unseasonable time to give the administration so much troubla 
On the other hand, the tribunes of the people proposed laws 
which had the same tendency to distress the government; for 
they wanted to appoint decemvirs, and invest them with an 
unlimited power. This was to extend over all Italy, over 
Syria, and all the late conquests of Pompey. They were to be 
commissioned to sell the public lands in these countries; to 
judge or banish whom they pleased ; to plant colonies ; to take 
money out of the public treasury ; to levy and keep on foot 
what troops they thought necessary. Many Romans of high 
distinction were pleased with the bill, and in particular, An* 
tony, Cicero's colleague, for he hoped to be one of the ten. 
Itwas thought, too, that he was na-stranger- to Catiline's 
deS jgus, a nd t hat-fagdid hot disrelish them on account of his 
gir^Sttehbh- This-was^'an 'aliirming circumstance to all who 
had the good of their country at heart 

This.cmiger, too, was the first that Cicero guarded against; 
.which ha did by getting theiproyihce of Macedonia decreed to 
Antony, and not taking that of Gaul, which' was allotted to 
himself. .^jttQQjjragsojmnch affprt<^d with tb,kiavo«r,^ that 
he.4«faa^ready, like a to.,aot a 8ubocdinate-'}wtrt 

under CFcerOML^e^enefit^^. country. Cicero having 
thCIS"Tfianaged his^coITeague, began with greater courage to 
take his measures against the seditious party. He alleged 
his objections against the law in the senate, and effectually 
silenced the proposers.* They took another opportunitv^ 
however, and coming prepared, insisted that tne consuls 
should appear before tne people. Cicero, not in the least in- 
timidated, canfnnranded the senate to follow him. He address- 
ed the oonDmons with such success, that tiiey threw out the 
bill ; and his victorious eloquence had such an efiect upon the 
tribunes, that they gave up other things which they had been 
meditating.^ 

He was, ih^ksed^, the: man who most effeetually showed the 
RomM»''wha(t ehafms eloquence can add to truthy and thai 

« This was the finl qf/faii't llg i >» ct aU bi ii , de Lege Agraria. 
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justice is invincible yrh^n piroperly supported. He showed 
also, that a magistrate who watches for tne good of the com- 
munity, should in his actions always prefer right to popular 
measures, and in his speeches know how to raaJke those right 
measures agreeable, by separating from them whatever may 
offend. Oi the grace and power with which he spoke, we 
have a proof in a theatrical regulation that took place in his 
consulship. Before, those of the equestrian order sat mixed 
with the commonalty. Marcus Otho in his praetorship was 
the first w^ho separated the knights from the other citizens, and 
appointed them seats which they still enjoy.* The people 
looked upon this as a mark of dishonour, and hissed and m- 
sulted Otho when he appeared at the theatre. The knights> 
on the other hand, received him with loud plaudits. The peo* 
pie repeated their hissing, and the knights their applause; till 
at last they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole 
theatre into the utmost disorder. Cicero being informed of 
the disturbance, came and called the people to the temple of 
Bellona, where, partly by reproof, partly by lenient applica- 
tions, he so corrected them, tnat they returned to the tneatre,^ 
loudly testified their approbation of Otho's conduct, and 
strove with the knights which should do him the most honour. 
, Catiline's conspiracy, which at first had been intimidated and 
discouraged, began to recover its spirits. The accomplices 
assembled, and exhorted each other to begin their operations 
with vigour, before the return of Pompey, who was said to be 
already marching homewards \\rith his forces. But Catiline's 
chief motive for action, was the dependence he had on Sylla's 
veterans. Though these were scattered all over Italy, the 
greatest and most warlike part resided in the cities of Etru- 
ria, and in idea were plundering and sharing the .wealth of 
Italy a^ain. They had Manlius for their leader, a man who 
had served with great distinction under Sylla ; and now en- 
tering into Catiline's views, they came to Rome to assist in 
the approaching election ; for he solicited the consulship again, 
and had resolved to kill Cicero in the tumult of that assembly. 
The gods seemed to presi^nify the machinations of these 
incendiaries by earthauakes, thunders and apparitions. There 
were also intimations trom men, true enough in themselves, but 
not sufficient for the conviction of a person of Catiline's Qua- 
lity and power. Cicero, therefore, aajourned the day of elec- 
tion; and having summoned Catiline before the senate, exa- 
mined him upon the informations he had received. Catiline 
believing there were many in the senate who wanted a change, 

* About four years before, under the consulsfaip of Kso and Glabrio. But 
Otho was not then praetor; he was tribune. 
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/and at the &ame time being desiroas to sfa<m his r^soliHSM tb 
his accomplices who were present, answered with a calm Aim*- 
ness, — '^ As there are two bodies, one of which is feeble aiAl. 
decayed, but has a head; the other strong and robust, but^ 
is without a head ; what harm am I doin^, n I give a head to^ 
thft h9^ y thiifr. wan ts itP^V B y thflH Pi <*Dip;mati(Sl expressions/^ 

e meant the senate and the peopl e ; consequently Cicero was 
- s till iiiuie alaiiiie ^ On the "dat yof election^ bg put, on ^ eoat 
o£^ mail ; the prin cipal persons in Romft or^xxXn^piA V^jm frnm 

fiat iniimhpr«T oi^HJtg ' ^uth at tend q^ him to 

li^jVk Jijs rnbftj an d 




and Silanus and Murena ch&sen con- 



Not long after this, when the veterans were assembling for 
Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying the 
plot into execution approached, three of the first and greatest 
personages in Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcelius, and 
Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero's door about 
midnight ;, and having called the porter, bade him awake his 
master, and tell him who attended. Their business was this : — 
Crassus' porter brought him in a packet.of letters after supper, 
which he had received from a person unknown. They were 
directed to difierent persons, and there was one for Crassus 
himself, but without a name. Thjg o nly C rassus read ; an d 
when he* found thatit informed '^^ffl ftrr^ff'''»af ^q«««>7jffi^"- 
t ended iTT ^a tmnerSnd warj;tf tii-iTfmj Y> rptirft nur nf t)y»-^'tyj 
he_.dig>-TTqt"opea->the r^t^ but immed iater ywCmt Q waiLjo n 
^^ftfP • ff>^ ^** Wfl' ^ not only terrified at the imp endjngiiapger, 

\\}\t hp ha d some SUSp iciona to rftmnvfi^ 



trom 



h is acq^^iq tr^»npft witTTpftpinft. Cicero, having consulted with 
them what was proper to be done, assembled the senate at break 
of day, and delivered the letters according to the directions, 
desiring, at the same time, that they might be read in public 
They all gave the same account of the conspiracy. 

Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, moreover, in- 
formed the senate of the levies that had oeen made in Etru- 
ria, and assured them that Manlius, with a considerable force. 
was hovering about those parts, and only waiting for news ot 
an insurrection in Rome. On these informations, the senate 
made a decree, by which all affait*s wer^ committed to the 
consuls, and they were empowered to act in the manner tiiey 
should think best for the preservation of the commonwealth. 
This is an edict which the senate seldom issue, and never but 
in some great and imminen t dans^er. 



W1m# Cie«90 wd^ inserted '#itii tiita poverr he commit 
lad the c$M^ i»ftiiing»/ without the etty to QHiatus Metellus, 
aad took the direetion -ef ell within to himself. He made his 
aratearance fiVerv daVy attended and guarded by sudoi a mtilti^ 
tuae of people, that they filled great ps^ t of the forum. Cati- 
line, unable to bear any loiter delay, determined to repair to 
Manlius and hi9 anny^ and ordered Marftiiii and Cptfaegus to 
take their swords, and go to Cieero's house early in the morn- 
ing, where, under {>retence of paying their compliments, they 
were to fall upon hinti and kill him. ^ ^t Fulvia, a woaaan of 
qua lj^, went_to Cieero in the niphti toinfdi'm hilrifi oFhis da n» 

I'jttlifB'!" ^' ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ light, the assassins came, and be- 
ing denied eniraoce,. they grew very insolent and clamorous^ 
which made them the more suspected. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and assembled the senate in the 
temple of Jupiter «9/a/or, which stands at the entrance of the 
Via Sacray m the way to the Palatine hill. Catiline came 
among the reist, as with a des^n to make his defence; but 
there was not a. senator who would sit by him; they all left 
the bench he had taken ; and when he began to speak, they in- 
terrupted him in such a manner, that he could not be heard. 

At length, Cicero rose up, and commanded him to depart 
the city :— *^ For,'* said he, " while I employ only words, and 
you weapons, tiiere should at least be walls betwe^i us.'' Cati- 
line, upon this, immediately marched out with three hundred 
men, well armed, and with ih^fasees and other ensigns of au- 
thority, as \i he had been a lawful magistrate. In this form 
he went to Manlius, and having assembled' an army of twenty 
thousand men, he marched to me cities, in order to persuade 
them to revolt Hostilities being jthus openly commenced, 
Antony, Cicero's colleague, was sent against Catiline. 

Sucn as Catiline had corrupted, and tiiought proper to leave 
io Rome, were kept together, and encours^^ by Cornelius 
Lentulus, sumamea Sura, a man of noble birth, but bad life. 
He had been expeHed)^h€> senate for his debaucheries, but was 
then pnetor the seeohdtlme; for that was a customary quali- 
fication, when ejected persons were to he restored to their 
S laces in the senate.^ As to the surname of Sura, it is said to 
ave been given 4>n this occasion :■— When he was quaestor in 
the time of SyUa, be had lavished away vast sums of the public 
money. Sylla, incensed at his behaviour, demanded an ac- 
count of him in full senate. Lentulus came up in a very care- 
less and disrespectful manner, and said, — ^'^I have no account 

* When a Boman senator was expelled, an appeistmeiit to preetorial office 
M a Bi^ient qaatiJiQatieo for. him to rciumews seat.— Dion- !• xxxyu 
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to give, but I present you ifvilii the calf of my leg;'^ witieb tras 
a common expression among the boys, when they missed thei^ 
stroke at tennis. Hence he had the surname oi SurafVrhich 
is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. Another time, be- 
ins prosecuted for some great offence, he corrupted the judges, 
when they had given their verdict, though he was acquitted 
only bv a majority of two, he said, — ^^ Efe had put himself to 
a needless expense in bribing one of those judges; for it would 
have been sufficient to have had a majority of one/' 

Such was the disposition of this man, who had not only 
been solicited by Catiline, but was moreover infatuated with 
vain hopes, which prognosticators and other impostors held 
•up to him. They forged verses in an oracular form, and 
brought him them, as from the books of the Sybils. These 
lying prophecies signified the decree of fate, — *^ That three of 
the Uornelii would oe monarchs of Rome." They added, — 
^' That two had already fulfilled their destiny, Cinna and Sylla; 
that he was the third Cornelius whom the gods now offered 
the monarchy; and that he ought, by all means, to embrace his 
high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline had done." 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the schemes of 
Lentulus. He resolved to kill the whole senate, and as jiiany 
of the other citizens as he possibly could; to burn the city; 
and to spare none but the sons of Fompey, whom he intended 
to seize and keep as pledges of his peace with that general : 
for by this time it was strongly reported that he was on his 
return from his great expedition, v The conspirators had fixed 
on a night during the feast of the Saturnahttj for the execu- 
tion of their enterprise. They had lodsred arms and combusti- 
ble matter in the house of Cethegus. Iriey had divided Rome 
into a hundred parts, and pitched upon the same number of 
men, each of which was allotted his quarter to set fire to. As 
this was to be done by them all at the same moment, they 
hoped that the conflagration would be general ; others were to 
intercept the water, and kill all that went to seek it 

White these things were prftparing^thftrp. hflppftt^^d tn Via at 
Rome two ambassad ors from the* AlMbro ff^erV^ation that 
hadJieeii muthu ppfbjjsed by the R 9ma5§^aQd>4iwM VCrywapa" 
(j|lH iimli ijliiili J (ilii T ililllld and his party thought these 
unbassadors proper persons to raise commotions in Gaul, and 
bring that country to their interest, and therefore, made them 
MlDfi£ai^.^ieconsj!^^ likewise charged them with 

letters to^ia^TKagistrates^ ancf to Catiline. To the Gauls 
they promised liberty, and they desired Catiline to enfranchise 
the slaves, and march immediately to Rome. Along with the 
ambassadors, Ihey sent one Titus of Crotona, to carry the let- 
ters to Catiline. But the measures of these inconsiderate men. 



dho fftamSfy eonsalted "p;;^Jgiftir •^''t^ ^tbt thi^ir Trirnff| 
and in comp any with "^;;;;;?TvTOirr 'jr^" f* W^Y^TTd hy tH tn- 

^' Ileljuul hismissaries in all parts ofthe city, tolhuse 

^p they to9k; and he had, besides, a secret coirespon- 

dence with many who pretended to join in the conspiracy ; by. 

which means he got intelligence of their treating with those 

strangers. 

In consequence hereof^ he laid an ambush for tiie Croto- 
nian in the night, and seized him and the letters; the ambas* 
sadors themselyes privately lending him their assistance.* 
Eariy in the morning he assembled the senate in the temple 
of Concord, where he read the letters, and took the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses. Junius Silanus deposed, that several 
persons had heard Cetheeus say, that three consuls and four 
praetors would very soon be killed. The evidence of Piso, a 
man of consular dignity, contained circumstances of the like 
natune. And Caius Sulpitius, one of the praetors, who was sent 
to Cethegus^ house, found there a great quantity of javelins, 
swords, poniards, and other arms, sJl new furbished. ^ At last, 
the senate givine the Crotonian a promise of indemnity, Len- 
tulus sa\& nimself entirely detected, and laid down his ofiBce 

ifor be was then prastor:) he put off his purple robe in (he 
louse, and took another more suitable to his present distress. 
Upon which, both he and his accomplices were delivered to 
the praetors^ to be kept in custody, but not in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting 
without in n*eat numbers for th^ event of the day, Cicero 
went out ana gave them an account of it After which, tiiiey 
conducted him to the house of a friend who lived in his neiglin 
bourhood, his own being taken up with the women, who were 
then employed in the mysterious rites of the goddess^ whom 
the Rqmanscall Bona, or the Goggg^andthe Grreeks_^jriecca. 
An annual sa grifee js^offeredjhg^ coh.sJir?7^Quae, by hia 

wife-and-tnot!yer^^ virgins give thei r attenaailce. 

When Cicero Was retired to the apartments assighedlitm, with 
only a few friends, he be^an to consider what punishment he 
should inflict upon the criminals. He was extremely loth to 
proceed to a capital one, which the nature of their offence 




power »^»u...»« — w«. .. .-w .^ 
were ofthe first families, and had powerful connections in 3 
Rome. On the other side, if he gave them a more gentle chas-J^ 

^Tliese ambassadors had been solicited by Umbrenus to join his par^ 
Upon mature deliberation, they thought it safest to abide by the staw» •« 
diacoTered the plot to Famns Sanga, the patron of their natm 
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ditiig li^s 1!)M) tteditj^) laNit WMld t^^thei- ^r^ak o^ iatb the iUi«M 

etied w$4li ah^ei* ^ikd t^eMmettt Besides^ h6 DMght himself 
he hi^nAei with tih^ Mal^ df timidity ahd we^aktiess, and the 

iCifeero ttmM fediile to a resolution, the women wiio 
Wei^ slaiii^ificing dbserved an extraordinary presage. Wheto 
ihe fite Oil the altar seemed to be extinguished, a strong and 
bright fhttie suddenly broke out of the embers. The othet 
women Were terrifiea at tt»e prodigy, but the vestal virgins o^- 
ii6teA Terentia, Ciceto^s wife, to go to hiift immediatdy, and 
(^mmand Mm from them, — ^^JRfl^ly l^n ^'^H""*^'- '■'■"t j"'*^^ 

t because tlw ynddp^a. h v 

^^j^fy in bir tfnfiTirprifTD ^^ Terentia was by no means of a meek 
and tiih^rons dispbsitio^n, but had her ambition, and (as Cicero 
Mi#^se}f says) took a ^eater share with him in politics, tiltftt 
she permiW;^ him to Mve in domestic business. She now in- 
formed hiiii of the prodigy, and exasperated him a^inst the 
e^riminals. His brother Quintus, and Publias Nigidius, one of 
Ms i^ilOsbi>hicd friends, whom he made great use of in the 
administi^ation, strengthened him in the same purpose. 

Next day, the senate met to deliberate on tne punishriicnt 
6f the (jo^nspil-ators, and Silanus, being first asked nis opinion, 
gave it for sending them to prison, aiw punishing them in the 
sevfere^t manner that was possible. The rest in their order 
agreed with him, till it came to Caius Caesar, who was after- 
Wards dictator. Caesar, then a young man, and just in the 
<^awn of power, both in his measures and his hopes, was taking 
that roJaa which he conti pnfid in^ tfll h ^i t nrnftd th e, Roman 
f^*mmfffiw^a1th intn a monarchy. This was-noL-obs^ved by 
cfthers^^ but Cicero h ad^trong suspicions of him. He tooK 
• fcareTTlowever, noft fo give~lnm"a'sumcient handle against him 
Some say the consul had almost got the necessary proofs, and 
that CfiBsar had a narrow escape. Others assert, tnat Cicero 
purposely neglected the informations that might have been 
had against him, for fear of his friends and his creat interest: 
fofr, had Caesar been brought under the same predicament with 
the conspirators, it would rather have contributed to save than 
y^^ to destroy them. ' 

/ When it catne to his turn to give judgjment, he rose and de- 
l dared, — ^'^Not for punishing uiem capitally, but for confis- 
V- d^ng their estates, and lodging them in any of the towns of 
(^Italy that Cicero should {ntdbi «pon, where they might be kept 
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IB dump tSk CaMUae. vair «9«ifMeMdi-^ T« ibisi wmuL 

qnw^ Inr, k|i4. :^ii^ gK^ it, CioePQ blipsolf $^e4 m ^$ai 
w«i(^t: for ioi M^ ^^«e^b he gavQ the (M^meipt^ «t Uree for 
both opi{iioB#| ^Ffit for the foi^er, aa4 alWrwaF^s fo? that of 
CaMitr* A9.d ^ Qie^-9 frie&ds, thioking i% VfovAd be 1^m» 
ia¥i4iou8 for him tQ avoid, putties the eriq^iQaLs tQ ^^th, w^f 
for the latter sei^^ac^ ; insomuca thi^ eyeu S&Ui^ fhang^ 
iaidee, and excised himself hy ^a^ing th^t he did ^9\ ce\9^ 
dtal pAu^i^bmeqis for that impriaonmeut was the s€^¥e)ppgt 

E^4tQCJUUdid^U!|[S£s. 

went on, till it ^ame \o Luts^tii)^ C^itii^luf^ 
He deolared for oitpit4 punishment j and Cato sup^^^ted hii^ 
expressing in strong terms his suspicions of Cassar; whioh sp 
roused the spirit and indignation of the sena^} that they mc^d^ 
a decree for sending the conspirators to execution. Cassar 
then opposed the confiscating tneir goods ; for he s^ it w^ 
unreasQiiable, wh^n they rejected the mild part of his senten^, 
to adopt the s^vero* As the majority stiU iiisisted \ipon it, he 
appealed to the tribunes. The tribunes^ inde^, did not pot 
in their pohibitioni but Oioero himself gave up ^e point, 40d 
agreed that the goods ahouldn Qt be fone ited. •-«» - 

After WIS Cicero wentaTlhe head of Ihe senate to the cri- 
minals, who were npt all Ipdged ia one bouse, but i^ (hosp of 
the several pr»tors» l^irst he tpok I^entulus from th^ Palatine 
hill, and led him down the Via Skn^e^^ and through the middle 
of die forun^ The principal persoas in Rome attended th^ 
consul on all sides, like a guard; the people stood silent at tlie 
horror of the scene; and the ^outh looKed on with fear and 
astonishment, as if they were initiated that day in some awful 
ceremonies of aristocratic power. When he had passed the 
farum^ and was come to the prison, he delivered Lentulus to 
the executioner. Afterwards he brought Cethegus, and all 
the rest in their order, and they were put to death. In hii 
return he saw others who were in the conspiracy standing 
thick in the/orv9i». As these knew not the ftite of their rlos. 
lead^^, they were waiting for night, in order to go to their 
rescue, for uiey supposed them yet alive. Cicero, tbereforo, 
called out to Oiem sdoud, Th$y md live. The Romans, who 
choose to avoid all inauspicious words, in this manner express 
death, -^ 

By Ais t jme jt grew late, and as he pased through flie foru m 
to gpTgBlsowiThouse, the people now ma not conduct Kim in a^ 

•Fhitaioh seems hers to intimate that afUr tba d^lsat cf Catitiaa.^iey 
nught be pet apca their trials bat it appeals fogmlMlwt, that CfMsrha^ao 
nch JntMition- 
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ttfent and orderly n i amer, but crowded to hail him jglijijteqfd A 
acfllahiataon s a nd^aSidte, jalltn^ himr he smj^fn*^ ^f^^^^ y 
j^ffffWfmtt /^ftrffy?^P fae4rtg^e t8 were illuininated*with a.mtil- 
jtitud^ of l a mps andj jffcbea^^fl^ft'^ ^j ♦^a Amtq "^PhcT^^^^ 

hetd ^t lights fronitfie t0P8^ .0fJfl^<^ hniT«eg^ thai>aw»iy.jmiglit 

beheld, and pay a proper com pliment to the maa-who waslol- 
lowe8"With solemnity by a train of the g reatest meaiaJtoaM* 
mostr oi w r hom had d istinguisned themselves by successfu'^ 
wars, led up triumphs, and enlarged the empire both by sea 
and lan d. All tiiese, in their discourse with each other as they 
went along, acknowledged that Rome was indebted to many 
generals and great men of that age for pecuniary acquisitions, 
>lor rich spoils, for power, but for preservation and safety to 
Cicero alone, who had rescued her irom so great and dreadful 
a danger. Not that his quashing the enterprise, and punish- 
ing the delinquents, appeared so extraordinary a thing ; but 
the wonder was, that he could suppress the greatest conspiracy 
that ever existed, with so little inconvenience to the state, 
without the least sedition or tumult: for many who had joined 
Catiline, left him on receiving intelligence of the fate of Len- 
tulus and Cethegus; and that traitor giving Antony batde 
with the troops that remained, was destroyed wiUi his whole 
army. . ^ 

^ Yet some were displeased with this conduct and success of 
Cicero, and inclined to do him all possible injury. At the 
bead of this faction were some of the magistrates for the en^ 
^ing year; Caesar,. who was to be praetor, and Metellus and 
i5estia tribunes.t These last entering upon their office a few 
days before that of Cicero's expired, would not suffer him to 
address the people. They placed their own benches on the 
rostra J and only gave him permission to take the oath upon 
laying down his office,:|: after which he was to descend imme- 
diately. Accordingly, when Cicero went up, it was expected 
that he would take the customary oath; but silence being 
;made, instead of the usual form, be adopted one that was new 
and singular. The purport of it was, that ^^ He had saved his 
eountry, and preserved the empire ;" and all the people joined 
in it. 
This exasperated Caesar, and the tribunes still more, and 

* lUimiiDatioiis are of high antiquify.y\They came onginaHy from the noo- 
ternal cdebratioii of religkHU mystenes, and on tliat aooomit cfurried the idea 
of veneratioii and respect with them* 

t Bestia went out of oflke on the eighth of December. IfeteUiu and Sex« 
tins were tribunes. 

X T^ consuls took two oaths; one, on entering into their office, that they 
would atot according to the laws; and the other, on quitting it, that they bad 
■ot acted ocntraiy to the Jaws 
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imf miea^mxhA to enate hhn new troubled Among othet 
(iiiligSy theypropesed a decree for calling Pompey honle witi 
his armyy to suppress the despotic power of Cicero. It wa$ 
happy for him, and for tiie whole commonwealth, that Gato 
was then one of the tribunes*, for he opposed them with a^ 
authority equal to theirs, and a reputation that was muoS 
greater, ana, consemiently, broke their measures with easel 
ne made a set speecn upon Cicero's consulship, and represent^- 
ed, it in so glorious a light, that the highest honours were de^ 
creed him, and he was called the father of his country; a 
mark of distinction which none ever gained before. Cato be- 
stowed that title on him before the people, and they confirmed 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly great; 
but he rendered himself obnoxious and burdensome to many, 
not by any ill action, but by continually praising and magni- 
fying himself. He never entered the senate, the assembly of 
the people, or the courts of judicature, but Catiline and Len-^ 
tulus were the burden of his song. Not satisfied with this, hi6 
writings were so interlarded with encomiums on himself, that, 
though his style was elegant and delightful, his discourses 
were dissusting and nauseous to the reader; for the blemish 
stock to nim like an incurable disease. 

But though he had such an insatiable avidity of honour, h« 
was never unwilling that others should have their share : for he 
was entirely free from envy; and it appears from his works 
<^t he was most liberal in his praises, not only of the ancients, 
but of those of his own time. Many of his remarkable say- 



speak as he md.'^ Theophrastos he used to call his ^^ particu- 
lar favourite;'^ and being asked which of Demosthenes' orar 
tions he thought the best, he answered, — ^'^The longest.** 
Some VTho affiefct to be zealous admirers of that orator, com- 
olain, iodeed, of Cicero's saying in one of his epistles,-— 
^ That Demosthenes sometimes nodded in his orations :" but 
they forgot the many great encomiums he bestowed on him iti 
the other parts of his works; and do not consider that he gave 
the titie of Philippics to his orations against Mark Antonys 
which were the most elaborate he ever wrote. There was ndt 
one of his eotemporaries, celebrated either for his eloquence 
or philosophy, whose fame he did not promote, either hjr 
speaking or writing of him in an advantageous manner. Ho 

* Q. Catidus was the fifgt who gave him the titt& Cato, as tnbmie, ocQ* 
finned it before the people. 

Vol. IV. ^P 10* 
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persuaded Ctesar, tdien dictator, to grant Craftppt»y flie Peri*- 
pateticy the freedom of R<mie. He likewise prevailed u^n 
&e council of Areopagus to make out an order for desiring 
him to remain at Athens, to instruct the youth, and not de- 
prive their city of such an ornament There are, moreover, 
ktters of Cicero's to Herodes, and others to his son, in which 
he directs them to study philosophy under Cratippus. But he 
accuses Gorgias the rhetorician ot accustoming nis son to a. 
life of pleasure and intemperauce, and, therefore, forbids the 
young man his society. Amonjgst his Greek letteni this, and 
another to Pelops the Byzantine, are all that discover any 
tibing of resentment His reprimand to Gorgias certainly was 
right and proper, if he was tne dissolute man that he passed 
for; but he betrays an excessive meanness in his expostula- 
tions with Pelops, for neglecting to procure him certain ho- 
nours from the city of Byzantium. 

These were the effects of his vanity. Superior keenness of 
expression, too> which he had at command, led Yam into many 
violations of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius in a certain 
cause, and his client was acquitted in consequence of his de- 
fenoe. ^ Afterwards Munatius prosecuted Sabinus, one of Cice- 
ro's friends; upon which he was so much transported with 
anger, as to say, — ^^ Thinkest thou it was the merit of thy 
cause that saved thee, and not rather the cloud which I threw 
over thv crimes, and which kept them from the sight of the 
court?'^ He had succeeded in an encomium on Marcus Graa- 
aus from the rostrum; and a few days after as publicly re- 
proached him. ^^What!" said Crassus, ^'did you not lately 
praise me in the place where you now stand?" ** True;" an- 
swered Cicero, *^ but I did it b]^ way of experiment, to see 
what I eould make of a bad subject'' Crassus had once af- 
firmed, that none of his family ever lived above threescore 
vears; but afterwards wanted to contradict it, and said,— • 
^ What could I be thinking of when I asserted such a thing?'' 
^Tou knew," said Cicero, ^< that such an assertion would be 
very agreeable to the people of Rpme." Crassus happened one 
day to profess hhiiself much pleased with that maxim of the 
Stoics, — ^* The good man is always rich."* " I imagine." 
said Cicero, ^< there is another more agreeable to you, ^U 
things belong to the prudent :^^ for Crassus was notoriously 
covetous. Crassus haa two sons, one of which resembled a man 
ealled Accius so much, that his mother was suspeeted of an 
intrigue with him. This young man spoke in the senate with 

* ITavra civai ra coAii. The Greek co^ signifies cnnniiig, shrewd, prudent, 
M well as wise; and in any of the former aoceptations the Stoic maxim was 
api>lioaUe to Crassus. This /ri^ in Latin, is used indifl^ 
•a?iDg prudanoe, or sober wisdom. 
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mat spplauae : and Cieero being asked what he tfaeuj^tof 
nm, answered in Greeks Atkma Crassou.* When CJrassus 
was goin^ to set out for S3rria, he thought it better to leave 
Cicero his friend than his enemy^ and^ therefore, addressed 
him one day in an. obliging manner, and told him he would 
eome and sup with him. Cicero accepted the offer with equal 
politeness. A few days after, Vatinius likewise applied to 
nim by his friends, and desired a reconciliation. ^^ What!'' 
said Cicero, '^ does Vatinius too want to sup with me?'' Such 
were his jests upon Crassus. Vatinius had scrophulous tu- 
mours in his neck; and one day when he was pleading Cicero 
called him a ^^ tumid orator." An account was once Drought 
Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which being afterwards con- 
tradicted, he said, — *^ May vengeance seize the tongue that 
told the lie ?" When Caesar proposed a decree for distributing 
the lands in Campania among the soldiers, man^r of the sena- 
tors were displeased at it; and Lucius Gellius, in particular, 
who was one of the oldest of them, said, — ^^ That snail never 
be while I live." ^^ Let us wait a while then," said Cicero, 
^ for Grellius requires no very lon^ credit" There was one 
Octavius, who had it objected to him, that he was an African; 
One day, when Cicero was pleading, this man said he could 
not hear him. '^ That is somewhat strange," said Cicero, ^^ ior 
you are not without a hole in your ear."t When Metellus 
Nepos told him,— ^* That he had ruined more as an evidence 
than he had saved as an advocate:" ^^I grant it," said Cicero, 
^ for I have more truth than eloc^uence.''^ A young man, who 
lay under the imputation of having given his lather a poisoned 
cd^e, talking in an insolent manner, and threatening that Ci- 
cero should ieel the weight of his reproaches, Cicero answer- 
ed, — ^* I had much rather have them than your cakew" Pub- 
lius Sestius had taken Cicero, among others, for his advocate, 
in a cause of some importance; and yet he would suffer no 
man to speak but himself. When it appeared that he would 
be acquitted, and the judges were giving their verdict, Cicero 
called to him, and said, — ^^ Sestius, make the best use of your 
time to-day, for to-morrow you will be out of oJBce."t jPub- 
lius Cotta, who affected to be thought an able lawyer, though 
he had neither learning nor capacity, being called as a witness 
m a certain cause, declared, — ^* He knew nothing of the mat- 

* Ao ill-mannered pnn, which signifies either that the yonng man was 
worthy of Crassus, or that he was the son of Aocius. 

t A mark of slav^ery amongst some nations; hat the Africans wore pen- 
dants in their ears hy way of ornaments. 

t Probably Sestius, not being a professed adrocate, would not beemplojred 
to speak for any body else; and, therefore, Cicero meant that he AoM Wf 
dal^ bis Tanity in speaking for hiiiMelf. 



>me quesuon in law/' Meteuus xsepos^ m some dinereaee 
ith Cicero, often aaking him,—- <^ Who is your father?" he 
(plied, ^ Your mother has made it much more difficult for 
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ier.'« ^Perfaaps,'^ said Cicero, ^ymifbiiikl amaikiagymi 
some question in law/' MeteUus Nepos« in some dimre&etf 
with 
rei 

you to answer that question:" for his mother had not the 
most unsullied reputation. This Metellus was himself a man 
of a light unbalanced mind. He suddenly quitted the tribu<- 
nitial office, and sailed to Pompey in Syria ; and when he was 
there, he returned in a manner still more absurd. When his 
preceptor Philasrus died, he buried him in a pompous manner, 
ind |>Taced the Igure of a crow in marble on his moaument* 
^^ This," said Cicero, ^^ was one of the wisest things you eyer 
did ; for your preceptor has taught you rather to fly than to 
speak."t Marcus Appius having mentioned, in the introduce 
tion to one of his pleadings, that his friend had desired him 
to try every resource of care, eloquence, and fidelity in his 
cause, Cicero said, — ^^ What a hard-hearted man you are, not 
to do any one thing that your friend has desired of you !" 

It seems not foreign to the business of an orator, to use 
this cutting raillery against enemies or oipponents: but his 
employing it indiscriminately, merely to raise a laugh, re&« 
derod him extremely obnoxious. To give a few instances,*^ 
He used to call Marcus Aquiliusy •^o^ro^/ii^, because he had 
two sons-in-law who were both iii' e^ile.^ Lucius Cotta, a 
great lover of wine, was censor when Cicero solicited the 
consulship. Cicero, in the course of his canvass, happening 
to be thirsty, called for water, and said to his friends who 
stood round him as he drank, — ^' You do well to conceal me, 
for you are afraid that the censor will call me to account for 
drinking water." Meeting Voconius one day witii three 
daughters, who were very plain women, he cried out,— 

On this conception Phoebus never smird.f 

Mareus Gellius, who was supposed to be of servile extrae* 
tioH, happeninjg to read some k^ters in the senate wiUi a loud 
and strong voice, — ^'^Do not be surprised at it,'' aaid Cieero^ 
'^ for there have been public criers m his family." Faustus^ 
the son of Sylla the dictator, who had proscribed great num*- 
bers of Romans, having run deep in debt, and wasted great * 
part of his estate^ was obliged to put up public bills for the 

* It was usual amonff the ancients to place emblematic ^gurea on the moou- 
ments of the dead; and these were either such instruments as represented the 
profession of the deceased, or such animals as resembled them in disposition. 

t Alluding to the celerity of his expeditJona. 

I Bccaoie Adrastus had married his daug^ten to Eteodei and Po(]rBice8» 
who were exiled. 

« A rerie of Sqkhodis, speaking of Lams the &ther of iEdipiii^ 
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of it U|M>BiNilkicb;Gkero8a]4i"-r^Ili^ 
kettrar -titan. his father's.'' 

Many hated him for these 'keea sarcasma; which encoura^d 
Ctodins and his faction to form their schemes aeiinst him^ 
The occasion was this: — Clodius, who was of a noble family, 
young and adventuronsy entertained a passion for Fompeia tne 
wife of Caesar. This induced him to get privately mto the 
house^ which he did in the habit of a female musician. The 
women were offering in Csesar's house that mysterious sacri« 
fice which is kept from the sight and knowledge of man. But 
though no man is suffered to assist in it, Clodius, who was very 
young) and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass through 
the women to Fompeia undiscovered. As he entered a great 
house in the night, ne was puzzled to find his way: and one 
of the women belonging to Aurelia, Caesar's mother, seeing 
him wandering up and down, asked him his name. Beingnow 
forced to speaK, ne said he was seeking Abra,. one of Pom- 
peia's maias. The woman, perceiving it was not a female 
voice, shrieked out, and called the matrons together. They 
immediately made fast the doors, and, searching the whole 
house, found Clodius skulking in the apartment of the maid 
who introduced him. ^^-^ 

As the affair made a great noise, Caesar divorced Fompeia, 
and {HTOsecuted Clodius for that act of impiety. Cicero was 
at that time his friend; for during the cbnspiracjr of Catiline, 
he had been ready to give him all the assistance in his power, 
and even attended as one of his. guards. Clodius insisted in 
his defence, that he was not then at Rome, but at a consider- 
able distance in the country. But Cicero attested that he came 
that very day to his house, and talked with him about some 
particular business, "y^ a was^ indeed^ mattfig- of fact; yet 
probably it was not so much the in'fluence of truth, as the ne- 
cessity of satisfying his wife Tarentia that induced him to de- 
clare it Sh^^hated Clodius on account of his sisterL.Ck>dia; 
for die was TCreip&ie dy-tbat-fegflad^ to get .Cinern for 

heri nisfa&nd^ and that she tnaha^eotKe desi^ l^^ne Tullus. 
As -TuUus was ^tTtniimaUs fiieiid I5f Ticef b's, and likev/ise 
constantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his neighbour, 
that circumstance strengthened her suspicions. Besides, Ta- 
rentia was a woman ot an imperious temper, and, having an 
ascendant over her husband, she put him upon giving evidence 
a^nst Clodius. Many other persons of honour alleged against 
him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, of bribing the people, and 
corrupting the women. Nay, Lucullus brought his maid- 
servants to prove that Clodius had a criminal commerce^ with 
his own sister, who was the wife of that nobleman. This was 
the youngest of the sisters; and it was generally believed he 
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kttd eoonedbaw ^ ^ffab wope Unrd^ wkk liirolb^^ sisteriif^ 
of which, named Tertia, was married to Martkia Bmi; md 
die otiier^ Clodia, to Met^ua Oel^. The kttmp wa4 eaUed 
Quoib^mU^riay beoansa one of her lorers paknad upon her a 
parse of amaM brass money*, instead of sflver ; the smaHeat braas 
eoin bein^ called a Qu0chan9, It was on this sister^s account 
titat Clodius was most censured. As the people set themselves 
both agjainst die witnesses said the prosecutors, tike judges were 
so terrified, that they tiiought it necessary to phkce a guard 
about the court; ana most of them confounded ike lett^v 
imon the tablets.* He seemed, however, to be acquitted by 
toe majority; but it was said to be through pecuniary applico^ 
tions. Hence, Catulus, when he met the judges, said— ->^ Yotf 
were right in desiring a guard for vour defence; for you were 
l£raid that somebody would take the money from you.'' And 
when Clodius told Cicero, that the judges did not give credit 
to his deposition,—^* Yes," said he, " ^e-and-twenty of them 
believed me, for so many condemned you; nor did the other 
thirty believe you, for they did not acquit you till they had 
received your money." As to CsBsar, when he was called 
\ipon he gave no testimony against Clodius; nor did he affimt 
that he was certain of any injury done his bed. He only 
sai*l, — ^ He had divorced Fompeia, because the wifb of CaBsar 
ought not only to be clear of such a crime, but of the very 

)icion of it" 

ifter Clodius had escaped this danger, and was elected tri* 
bune of the people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and left 
^ftitVifrr yrpjiTpafjin ce nor perso n untried to ruin hiBd. He 
samed the people by laws that flattered their inclinations, and 
Sie consuls by decreeing them large and wealthy provinces; 
for Piso was to have Macedonia, and Gabinius Syria. He re^ 
gistered many mean and indigent persons as citizens; and 
armed a number of slaves for his constant attendants. Q£Ube 
tgreat triumyirate, Crassuj UHzaa- ^m - ayowe djeaaemy to I^ 
Jro mpe y lra^ ^g|tfigu£a^sed_bothM4» rtiea^ 
g oing4o ^ cUJnrnpan m *>Tfp *> jj^jn^*^ (r»?^l/ Though the lat- 
.teFwas nbfKis friend, but rather suspected of enmity since the 
affair of Catiline, it was to him that he applied.* The favour 
he asked of him was, that he would take him as his lieutenant : 
and Caesar granted itt Clodius, perceiving that Cicero woula 
by this means get out of the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He fhrew most 
of the blame of the late difference on Terentia; and spoke al 

* 

'^ See tbe note on tfae paialkl pwnage in the lifo of Cseaar. 

t CicerQ say* that Hiis lieutenant wan a rolttotanr oier of CtMar's.^-JBni 
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•i9« itf Oitfeio lii«Mi» (tf i^miimt) tuift like m atft^nwrviriii^ 
4iGti^^i&cfifi%d,'1fUt tt •Me fiteiid ttdgM eomplm of &»>- 
tlmr. fW» vemoy^ Ci«ei>6i^ feM« so entirely,* that he gave 
jspttv^ liBtMBLtsnty^^klh Gmstr had indcdged him with, and 
faM»A la^itltikid 16 (XMiness es before. 

r 6»sar "^^8 sd mulsh ^ued at this proceedings that he en- 
' eooraged Glodiua ti^ii»t mm, and &tew oS Pompe]r entirely 
firem lis intfiirest tie dedafed, too, before the people, that 
Cieero, m hisi opinion, had been guilty of a flagrant Tiolation 
•f all jttadce and law, in putting Lentulus and CeHiegus to 
dealii without any Ibrm of trial. This was the charge which 
he was summofeied to answer. Cicero tiien putting on moum^ 
ing, let his ha&r grow, and, wilh every token of distress, went 
ttj^ii^ ^^ flp|^»^]}:finf| ^a feop le. Clodius took care to meet 
htm evwy where inmeSiwts, with his audacious and inso- 
lent crew, who insulted him on his change of dress, and oftien 
disturbed his applications by peltine him with dirt and stones. 
However, alm^t ail the eqG^an^order went into mourning 
with him ; and no fewer than twenty thousand young men^ 
of the best femilles, attended him witn their hair dishevelled, 
and entreated the people for him. Afterwards the senate met, 
wi& an intent to decree that the people should change their 
habitB, as in time cf public mourning. But as the consuls 
oroosed it, and Clodius beset the house wil^ his armed band 
of ruffians, many of the senators ran out, rending their gar- 
ments, and exclaiming aeainst the outrage. ^ 

But this spectacle excited neither compassion nor shame; 
and it appeared that Cicero must either go to exile, or decide 
ttie dispute with the sword. In this extremity he applied to 
Pompey for assistance ; but he had purposely absented him- 
self, and remained at his Alban villa. C icero flist jsen^^is 
n-in-lawJPHfT,t.n him, anfl nftp.rwa rds wftnOiimse lf^^Whe^ 
Siilpey waSlnformed of his arri val, he could n otjear tolook 
him-uuthfijace. — ^e was confOUhded at tne thought oriin in- 
tgr^iew with his injured friend, who had fought such battles 
for him, and rendered him so many services m the course of 

his administration. RM|;>fting ^nw anp-in-laur f^ Psf^gar^ -hcj 

sacrificed his former dGirgations to that connection^nd went 

donT,4^j avuld his piK^senoey 




icero, niufti beU'ayed "and desefted, had recourse to the 
consuls. Gabinius always treated him rudely; but Piso be- 
haved with some civility. He advised him to withdraw from 
the torrent of Clodius' rage, to bear this change of the times 

^ It does not appear that Cicero was influenced by this conduct of ^|^^ 
he had always expressed aQ indifference to the lieutenancy that was ooered 
to him by CsBsar.— £/^ eid^M. 1. iL o. 18. 
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with DAtieneey and to be once mofe the Bmaat of hit emntrf 
which for his sake .was in all this trouble and commotion. 

After this answeir^ Cicero consulted with his inends. I41- 
eullus advised him to stay, and assured him he would be vic- 
torious. Others were 01 opinion, that it was best to fly, be* 
cause the people would soon be desirous of his returuy when 
they were weary of the extravagance and madness of Clodius* 
He approved of this last advice ; and taking a statue of Mi- 
nerva,#which he had long kept in his house with nreat devo- 
tion, he carried it to the Capitol, and dedicated it tnere, with 
this inscription : — to minsrva, the pbotectiisss of roicx. 
About midnight he privately quitted the city; and, with some 
friends who attended to conduct him, took his route on foot 
though Lucania, intending to pass from thence to Sicily. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled, tlum Clodius pro- 
cured a decree of banishment sigainst him, which prohibited 
him fire and water, and admission into any house within five 
hundred, miles of Jtaly. But such was the veneration the peo- 
ple had for Cicero, tnat in general there was no renrd paid 
to the decree. They showed him every sort of civuity, and 
conducted him on nis way with the most cordial attention. 
Only at Hip{>onium, a city of Lucania, now called Vibo, one 
Yibius, a native of Sicily, who had particular obligations to 
him, and, among other things, had an appointment under him 
when consul, as surveyoi: 01 llie works, now refused to admit 
him into his house ; but, at the same time, acquainted him that 
he would appoint a place in the country for his reception. And 
Caius Virginius,* tne praetor of Sicily, though indebted to 
Cicero for considerable services, wrote to forbid him entrance 
into that island. 

Discounted at these instances of ingratitude, he repaired 
to Brundusium, where he embarked tor Dyrrhachium. At 
first he had a favourable sale, but the next day the wind turn- 
ed about and drove him oack to port He set sail, however, 
again, as soon as the wind was fair. It is reported, that when 
he was going to land at Dyrrhachium, there nappened to be an 
earthqu^e, and the sea retired to a great distance from the 
shore. The diviners inferred that his exile would be of no 
long continuance, for these were tokens of a sudden change. 
Great numbers of people came to pay their respects to himj 
and the cities of Greece strove which should show him the 

latest civilities; yet he continued dejected and disconso- 
ite. Like a passionate lover, he often cast a longing look 
towards Italy, and behaved with a littleness of spint which 
could not have been expected from a man that had enjoyed 

* Soma oo|iwa bare it Fttyiijuf. 



neb op{K>rtunities of cultiyation from lelteni and .{philosophy/ 

JNay, he had often desired his friends not to call him an ora- 
tor^ but a philosopher, because he had made philosophy his 
business^ and rhetoric only the instrument of his political 
operations. But opinion* nas great power to efface ttie tinc- 
tures of philosophy, and infuse the passions of the vul^r into 
the minds of statesmen, who have a necessary connection and 
commerce with the multitude; unless they take care so to en- 
gage in every thine extrinsic, so as to attend to the business 
omy, without imbibing the passions that are the common con- 
sequence of that business. 

After Clodius had banished Cicero, he burnt his villas, and 
his house in Rome; and on the place where the latter stood, 
erected a temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to auction, 
and the crier gave notice of it every dav, but no buyer appear- 
ed. By these means he became formidable to the patricians; 
and having drawn the people with him into the most audacious 
insolence and effrontery, he attacked Pompey, and called in 
question some of his acts and ordinances in the wars. As this,, 
exposed Ppmpey to some reflections, he blamed himself great- 
ly for abandoning Cicero, and, entirely changing his plan, took 
every means for effecting his return. As Clodius constantly 
opposed them, the senate decreed that no public business of 
any kind should be despatched by their body, till Cicero was 
recalled. ^ 

In the consulship of Lentulus, the sedition increased ; some 
of the tribunes were wounded in ih.^ forum; and Quintus, 
the brother of Cicero, was left for dead among the slain. The 
people began now to change their opinion; and Annius Milo, 
one of the tribunes, was the first who ventured to call Clodius 
to answer for his violation of the public peace. Many of the 
people of Rome, and of the neigh oouring cities, joined Pom- 
pey; with whose assistance he drove Clodius out of theyp- 
rum^ and then he summoned the citizens to vote. It is said 
that nothing was ever carried among the commons with so 

freat unanimity; and the senate, endeavouring to give still 
igher proofs of their attachment to Cicero, decreed that their 
thanks should be given the cities which had treated him with 
kindness and respect during his exile; and that his town and 
country houses, which Glomus had demolished, should be re- 
built at the public charge.t 
Cicero returned sixteen months after his banishment; and 

* Ao^a signify not only cfpmum^ but Klory^ famey add, by an easy figure, a 
ptunon for fame. The reader will choose which sense be thinks best. 

t The consuls decreed for rebuilding his house in Rome near 11,000/.; for 
his Tuscan villa near 3,000/. ; and for Ids Formian villa about half that sum, 
which Cicero called a yery scanty estimate. 

Vol. IV. Q II 
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ich joy was expreased by the cities, so nrnch eagerness to 
leet mm by all ranks of people^ that his own account of it is 
less than the truth, though he said, — ^^ That Italy had brought 
* liin tin h^r nhpil'^i'^ ^^ K^^^^^ Crassus, who was his enemy 
>6(ore his exile, now readily went to meet him, and was re- 
conciled. In this, he said, ne was willing to oblige his son, 
Fublius, who was a great admirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity 
when Clodius was absent,* went up with a great company to 
the Capitol, and destroyed the tribunitial tables, in which were 
recorded all the acts in Clodius' time. Clodius loudly com- 
plained of this proceeding; but Cicero answered: — ^^ lliat his 
appointment as tribune was irregular, because he \^as of a pa- 
trician family, and, consequents, all his acts were inyalia." 
Cato was displeased and opposed Cicero in this assertion : not 
that he praised Clodius; on the contrary, he was extremely 
otfended at his administration; but he represented, — ^ That it 
would be a yiolent stretch of prerogatiye, for the senate to 
annul so many decrees and acts, among which were his own 
commission, and his regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium." 
The difference which this produced lEetween Cato and Cicero, 
did not come to an absolute rupture; it only lessened the 
warmth of their friendship. 




fact, _ 

that the prosecution of a man of Mile's spirit and reputation^ 
might produce some tuniult in the city, appointed Pompey to 
preside at this and the other trials, and to proyide both tor the 
peace of the city, and the courts of justice. In conseauence 
of which, he posted a body of soldiers in the /brum oefore 
day, and secured eyery part of it This made Milo appre- 
hensiye that Cicero would be disconcerted at so unusual a 
sight, and less able to plead. He, therefore, persuaded him to 
come in a^litter to the /brum, and to repose himself there till 
the judges were assembled, and the court filled: for he was not 
only timid in war, but he had his fear when he spoke in public; 
and in many causes he scarce left trembling eyen in the height 
and vehemence of his eloQ[uence. When he undertook to as- 
sist in. the defence of Lucmius Murena,t against the prosecu- 
tion of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortensius, who had 
already spoken with great applause; for which reason he 
sat up all night to. prepare himself: but that watching and 

* Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was present; bnt 
Caius, the brother of Clodius, being praetor, by his means they were rescued 
out of the hands of Cicero. 

t Muvena bad retained three adTocates, Hortensiiis, Marcus CnsBiu, and 
Cicero. 
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plication burt hitai w mxtchy that he appeared inferior to his 
nval. 

When he came out of the litter to open the cause of Milo, 
and saw Pompey seated on high, as in a camp, and weapons 
glittering all around theforumy he was so contbunded that he 
could scarce hesin his oration : for he shook, and his tongue 
faltered ; though Milo attended the trial with great courage, 
and had disdained to let his hair grow, or to put on mourning. 
These circumstances contributed not a little to his condemna- 
tion. As for Cicero, his trembling was imputed rather to his 
sinxiety for his friend, than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priests called Ai^rs, in 
the room of young Crassus, who was killed in the Parthian 
war. Afterwards the province of Cilicia was allotted to him ; 
and he sailed thither with an army of twelve thousand foot, 
and two thousand six hundred horse. He had it in charge to 
bring Cappadocia to submit to king Ariobarzanes ; which he 
performed to the satisfaction of all parties, without having re- 
course to arms. And finding the Cfilicians elated on the mis- 
carriage of the Romans in rarthia, and the commotions in 
Syria, he brought them to order by the ^ntleness of his go- 
vernment He refused the presents which the neighbouring 
princes offered him. He excused the province from finding 
mm a public table, and daily entertained at his own charge 
persons of honour and learning, not with magnificence indeed, 
out with elegance and propriety. He had no porter at his gate, 
nor did any man ever find him in bed ; for he rose earlv in 
the morning, and kindly received those who came to pay their 
court tohim, either standing or walking before his door. We 
are told that he never caused any man to be beaten with rods, 
or to have his garments rent;* never gave opprobrious lan- 
guage in his anger, nor added insult to punishment. He re- 
covered the public money which had been embezzled, and en- 
riched the cities with it At the same time, he was satisfied, 
if those who had been guilty of such frauds, made restitution, 
and fixed no mark of infamy upon them. 

He had also a taste of war; for he routed the bands of rob- 
bers that had possessed themselves of Mount Amanus, and 
was saluted by his army Imperator on that accountt CsBci- 

♦This mark of igDominy was of great antiquity: — "Wherefore Hanun 
took DaWd's servants, and shaved off one-half of their beards, and cut off 
their garments to the middle, even to their buttocks, and sent them away." — 
2 Scan. x. 4. 

t He not only received this mark of distinction, hut public thanksgivings 
were ordered at Rome for his success; and the people went near to decree 
him a triumph. His services, therefore, must have been ccmsiderable, and 
Plataroh seems to mention them too slightly. 
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lius* the orator, having desired him to seud him some panthers 
from Cilicia for his games at Rome, in his answer he could not 
forbear boasting of his achievements. He said, — ^^ There ' 
were no panthers left in Cilicia. Those animah, in their vexa- 
tion to find that they were the only objects of war, while every 
thing else was at peace, were fled into Caria.'' 

In his return from his province, he stopped at Rhodes, and 
afterwards made some stay at Athens; which he did with 
great pleasure, in remembrance, of the conversations he had 
formerly had there. He had now the company of all that 
were most famed for erudition; and visited his former frienJFs 
and acquaintance. After he had received all due honours and 
marks of esteem from Greece, he passed on to Rome, where 
he found the fire of dissension kindled, and every thing tend- 
ing to a civil war. 

t** When the senate decreed him a triumph, he said, — ^^ He 
had rather follow Caesar's chariot-wheels in his triumph, if a 
reconciliation could be effected between him and Pompey." 
And in private he tried every healing and conciliating me- 
thod, by writing to Caesar, andf entreating Pompey. After it 
came to an open rupture, and Caesar was on his march to 
Rome, Pompey did not choose to wait for him, but retired, 
with numbers of the principal citizens in his train. Cicero 
did not attend him in his flignt; and, therefore, it was believed 
that he would join Caesar; It is certain that he fluctuated 
greatly in his opinion, and was in the utmost anxiety : for he 
says, in his epistles, — ^^ Whither shall I turn? — Pompey has 
the more honourable cause ; but Caesar manages his afiairs 
with the greatest address, and is most able to save himself and 
his frien(fe.,^ lH a h oiM ^-feaoww hom to avoid, but not^ y^m 
to seek:*' At last, one TVebatius, a friend 6t C^saf'sJ^ signi- 
fied to him by letter, that Caesar thought he had reason to 
reckon him of his side, and to consider liim as partner of his 
hopes. But if his age would not permit it, he might retire into 
Greece, and live there in tranquillity, without any connection 
with either party. Cicero was surprised that Caesar did not 
write himself, and answered angrily, — ^^ That he would do 
nothing unworthy of his political character.'* Such is the 
account we have of the matter in his epistles. 

However, upon Caesar's marching for Spain, he crossed the 
sea, and repaired to Pompey. His arrival was agreeable to 
the generality; but Cato blamed him privately for taking this 
measure: — ^** As forme," said he, " it would have been wrong 
to leave that party which I embraced from the beginning; but 

* Not Ceecilius, but C»liu& He was then sedile, and wanted the panther 
fiir his public shows* 
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you might hftvftjhgftn |ifitif».}^ yy^ftr e jiervic e able to y our conftfay 

andh' vour fric ggil if you had staid at ftome, ancL accommo>' 

iIiiUmi yoinBaif ♦iirri'iiir T'I^hp^ ^ pfts now^ ^jawtlvtiiiL miy reason 

or n<StPSfiityryotfTiave decfarej yourself an enemy to Csesar, 

an d aro oome to sfa afe in the danger with which you had no- 

tiyn«Jxiila/l_ 

r'jPnese arguments made Cicero change his opinion, especially 

I when he found that Pjag npey did not emp loy him ujon^ajay 

/considerable service. It is trtlfi, no one warto"BeT3[amed for 

inis but himself; for he made no secret of his repenting. He 

disparaged Pompey's preparations; he insinuated his di slike ^ 

of h is coun!iels> and never spared hisji 

was not, indeed, mclTnefflxr ' 



■bugHnimself ; on the contrary, 
he walked about the camp with a very solemn countenance; 
but he often made others laugh, though they were little in*- 
dined to it. Perhaps it may not be amiss to give a few in- 
stances: — ^When Domitius advanced a man who had no turn 
for war, to the rank of captain, and assigned for his reason, 
that he was an honest and prudent man, — '^ Why then,*' said 
Cicero, " do you not keep him for governor to your children V^ 
When some were commending Theophanes the Lesbian, who 
was director of the board of works, for consoling the Rho*- 
dians on the loss of their fleet, — ^^ See," said Cicero, " what 
it is to have a Grecian director!" When Caesar was success- 
ful in almost every instance, and held Pompey as it were be*- 
sieged, Lentulus said, — ''' He was informed tnat Caesar's friends 
looKed very sour." " You mean, I suppose," said Cicero, 
" that they are out of humour with him." One Martius, newly 
arrived from Italy, told them a report prevailed at Rome, that 
Pompey was blocked up in his camp : ^^ Then," said Cicero, 
" you took a voyage on purpose to see it" After Pompey's 
defeat, Nonnius said, there was room yet for hope, for there 
were seven eagles left in the camp. Cicero answered, — ^^ That 
would be goocl encouragement, if we were to fight with jack- 
daws." When Labienus, on the strength of some oracles, in- 
sisted that Pompev must be conqueror at last: ^^ By this ora>- 
cular generalship," said Cicero, " we have lost our camp.'-^— ^ 
After the battle of Pharsalia, (in which he was not present 
on account of his ill health,) and after the flight of Pompey, 
Cato, who had considerable forces, and a great fleet at Dyrrha- 
chium, desired Cicero to take the command, because his con^ 
sular dignity gave him a kgal title to it. Cicero, however, 
not only declined it, but absolutely refused taking any farther 
share in the war. Upon which young Pompey and his friend* 
called him traitor, orew their swords, and would certainly 
have despatched him, had not Coto int^rpoded, and conveyei 
him out of the camp. 

11» — 
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He got safe to Brondusium, and staid there some time^ in 
expectation of Cassar, who was detained by bis afiairs in Asia 
and Egypt. When he heard that the conqueror was arrived 
at Tarentum, and designed to proceed from thence by land to 
Brundusium, he set out to meet him ; not without hope, nor 
yet without some shame and reluctance, at the thought of try- 
itig how he stood in the opinion of a victorious enemy, before 
so many wifnogcoa yfo h^j^ p|^ orfi a^ion, howev grj ^^the*^L*" 
do-^c ^o say any th fng Kftnpath \\i^ dign i t y. CSs^m ^ 

K^ji^l/TTiim or gfj^ft finnsidpFflhlp distanceA _adyancini 
thf rfgt, than he flisTnp^]]]^L pH, and ran to emb raceEIm j,,jfiter 

wTfvjg}ij hft wAni nn f^i«nnnr« ^ing with him i^lane^^^ fQrjTiahy^ir^i 

iJMogsu He continued to treat him with great kindness ana 
respect; insomuch that when he had written an encomium on 
Cato, which bore the name of that ^eat man, Caesar in his 
answer, entitled Anti-Cato^ praised Doth the eloquence and 
conduct of Cicero, and said he greatly resembled Pericles and 
Tberamenes. 

When Quintus Li^arius was prosecuted for bearing arms 
against Caesar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead his cause, 
Caesar is reported to have said,— "Why may we not give our- 
selves a pleasurie, which we have not enjoyed so long, that of 
hearing Cicero speak; since I have already taken my resoli|- 
tion as to Ligarius, who is clearly a bad man, as well as my 
enemy?" But he was greatly moved when Cicero began; and 
his speech, as it proceeded, had such a variety of pathos, so 
irresistible a charm, that his colour changed; and it was evi- 
dent that his mind was torn with conflicting passions. At last, 
when the o|*ator touched on the battle of Pharsalia, he was so 
extremely afiected, that his whole frame trembled, and he let 
drop some papers out of his hand. Thus conquered by the 
force of eloquence, he acquitted JUgauus. 
"^"The commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, Cicero 
withdrew from the scene oif public business, and bestowed his 
leisure on the young men who were desirous to be instructed 
jnj julos ophy. As these were of the best families, by his in- 
^EefesP^th them he once more obtained great authority in , 
Rome. He made it his business to compose and ti'anslate 
p]j jlpgop)^jf»at ^:ft]Qj>ng3 ^ and to render the Greek t^rT"« nf Iwi** 

ajtdjJia turftl ph ilosgpiiy ^" ^^^'^ e Koman lane uapeT for it is said^ 
tiiat helirst. orprincipall}^, at least, gave Latin terms for these 
Greek woras, j^mn^ona, imagination; syncaiathesiSy accent, 
tpoche^ .doubt; catalepiiSy comprehension; atornhs^ atom; 
OfiMre^, indivisible; A^enon, void; and many other such terms 
in science; contriving either hy metaphorical expression, or 
strict translation, to make the q^^ iQte Uigjble and fani niaclQjbe 
Romans. His ready turn for poetry afionied him amusement; 
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for, we are told, when he was intent upon it, he could make 
five hundred verses intone night. As in this period he spent 
most of his time at his Tusculan villa, he wrote to his friends, 
— " That be led the life of Laertes;" either by way of raillery, 
as his custom was, or from an ambitious desire of public em- 
ployment, and discontent in his present situation. Be that as 
it may, he rarely went to Rome, and then only to pay his court 
to Caesar. He was always one of the first to vote him addi- 
tional honours, and forward to say something new of him and 
his actions. Thus, when Caesar ordered rompey's statues^ 
which had been pulled down, to be erected again, Cicero said, 
— ^^ That by this act of humanity in setting up Pompey's sta- 
tues, he had established his own." 

It is reported that he had formed a desisn to write the his- 
tory of his own country, in which he would have interwoven 
many of the Grecian afiairs, and inserted not only their speeches, 
but iables. But he was prevented by many disagreeable cir- 
cumstances, both public and private, into most of which he 
brought himself by hid own indiscretion: for, in the first place, 
he divorced his wife Terentia. The reasons he assigned were, 
that she had neglected him during the war, and even sent him 
out without necessaries. Besides, after his return to Italy, she 
behaved to him with little regard, and did not wait on him 
during his long stay at Brundusium. Nay, when his daughter, 
at that time very young, took so long* a journey to see him, 
she allowed her but an indifferent equipage, and insufficient 
supplies. Indeed, according to his account, his house was 
become naked and empty tlirough the many debts which she 
had contracted. These were the most specious pretences for 
the divorce. Terentia, however, denied all these charges; 
and Cicero himself made a full apology for her by marrying a 
younger woman not long after. Terentia jaid^ hg^ took he r 



q^firely for her bea uty; ^^i t hifh-ffmTmin Tyr^ ^ffirpy^"*" 

hisul^ts. She was, indeed, very rich, and her fortune was in 
the hands of Cicero, who was left her guardian. As his debts 
were great, his friends and relations persuaded him to marr 
the young lady,' notwithstanding the disparity of years, an 
satisfy his creditors out of her fortune.* 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, taxes him with 
" repudiating^ wife with whom he was grown old ;"* and ral- 
lies nim on account of his perpetually keeping at home, like a 
man either unfit for business or war.« Not long after^ this 
match, his daughter^Ciillia, who, after the death of Piso, had 
married Lentulus, died in chilHhft^^. The philosophers came 

' ^ Cieero waa then lixty-twou 
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from all parts to comfort him : for his loss afiected him ex- 
tremely ; and he even put away his new hride, because she 
seemed to ^j"i r,f at^l >" * h i » i h nrT u l l^ In this posture were 
Cicero's domestic Affairs. 
•^-^s to those of the public, he had no share in the conspiracy 

V..Bgdkinst raftsar^ thniigh hft waa nnp. nTR^^tlTV p^^JCT^}^^ friftnHa'j 

and no mSih was more uneasy under the new establishment, or 
more desirous of having the commonwealth restored. Possi- 
bly they feared his natural deficiency of courage, as well as 
his time of life, at which the boldest begin to droop. After 
the work was done by Brutus and Cassius, the friends of Caesar 
assembled to revenge his death; and it was apprehended that 
Rome would again Tbe plunged in civil wars. Antony, who 
was consul, ordered a meeting of the senate, and made a short 
speech on the necessity of union. But Cicero expatiated in a 
manner suitable to the occasion, and persuaded the senate, in 
imitation of the^A th e nian^ i j to j iass^aggft eial amn e sty a9 to a ll 
tha ^ haH h<» p.n do ne againsL Casft n and l o si fi rrpp . t>* u viHcesto 
B rutus and Cassiu s. 

'None ot these Things, however, took effect: for the people 
were inclined to pity on this event; and when they beheld the 
dead body of Caesar carried into the forum^ where Antony 
showed them his robe stained with blood> and pierced on all 
sides with swords, they broke out into a transport of ra?e. 
They soug^ht all over the/orwm for the actors in that tragedy, 
and ran with lighted torches to burn their houses. By their 
precaution they escaped this danger ; but as they saw others 
no less considerable impending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantase, became formidable to 
all the opposite party, who supposed that he would aim at no- 
thing less than absolute power; but Cicero had particular rea- 
son to dread him ; for, being sensible that Cicero's weight in 
the administration was established again, and of his strong at- 
tachment to Brutus, Antony could hardly bear his presence. 
Besides, there had long been sonrie jealousy and dislike be- 
tween them on account of the dissimilarity of their lives. Ci- 
cero, fearinjg the event, was inclined to go with Dolabella into 
Syria, as his lieutenant. But afterwards Hirtius and Pansa, 
who were to be consuls after Antony, persons of great merit, 
and good frietids to Cicero, desired him not to leave them; 
and promised, with his assistance, to destroy Antony. Cicero, 
without depending much on their scheme, gave up that of go- 
ing with Dolabella, and agreed with the consuls elect to pass 
the summer in Athens, and return when they entered upon 
their office. 

Accordingly, he embarked for that place without taking any 
principal Roman along with hiziu But his voyage being acci- 
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dentaQy retarded, news was brought from Rome, (for he did 
not choose to be without news,) uiat there was a wonderful 
change in Antony; that he took all his steps agreeably to the 
sense of the senate; and that nothing but his presence was 
wanting to brin^ matters to the best establishment He, there- 
fore, condemned his excessive caution, and returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such crowds came 
out to meet him, that almost a whole day was spent at the 
^tes, and on his way home, in compliments and congratula- 
tions. Next day Antony convened the senate, and sent for 
Cicero ; but he kept his bed, pretending that he was indisposed 
with his journey. In reality, he seems to have beien afraid of 
assassination, in consequence of some hints he received by the 
way. Antony was extremely incensed at these suggestions^ 
and ordered a party of soldiers either to bring him, or to burn 
his house in case of refusal. However, at tlie request of num- 
bers who interposed, he revoked that order, and bade them 
only bring a pledge from his house. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they passed each 
other in silence, and lived m mutual distrust Moait ti me» 
yoiixig.Xla&3ar, arriving from Apollonia, put in his claim as 
heir to hi s un cle, and sued Antony for twenty-five million 

t/i iii^yiminy* ni1ni.1i 111! .1iiiiii'n<>fj ^f fh<> Afyfafff V, 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mother, and Mar- 
cellus, who was husband to the sister of Octavius, brought 
him to Cicero. It was agreed between them that Cicero should 
assist Caesar with his eloquence and interest, both with the 
senate and the people ; and that Caesar should give Cicero all 
the protection that his wealth and military influence could 
afford: for the young man had already collected a considera- 
ble number of the veterans, who had served under his unclCi-^ . 

Cicero received the offer of his friendship with pleasure: 
for while Pompey and Caesar were living, Cicero, it seems,, 
had a dream, in which he thought he called some boys, the 
sons of senators, up to the Capitol, because Jupiter designed 
to pitch upon one of them for sovereign of Rome. The citi- 
zens ran with all the eagerness of expectation, and placed 
themselves about the temple; and the boys in their prsetexta 
sat silent The doors suadenly opening, the boys rose up one 
by one, and, in their order, passed round the goa, who review- 
ed them all, and sent them away disappointed : but when Oc- 
tavius approached, he stretched out his hand to him, and said : 
— ^^ Romans, this is the person, who, when he comes to be your 
prince, will put an end to your civil wars.'* This vision, they 

* Platarch is mistakeD in the sum. It appeaiis firom Faterculus and others 
that it was seven times as much* 

Vox- IV. ^R 
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tell uBy nKabde «u<fli an iib^ression upon Cicero, &st he perfb<ftl3r 
retained the figure awd countenance of the boy, though he did 
not yet know him. Nes:t day, he went down to the Campus 
MartiiLSj when Uie bo3rs were just returning from their exer- 
cises; and the first who struck his eye, was Qie lad in the very 
form that he had seen in his dreanu Astonished at the dis- 
covery, Cicero asked him who were his parents; and he proved 
to be the son of Octavius, a person not much distinguished in 
life, and of Attia, sister to Caesar. As he was so near a rela- 
tion, and Caesar had no children of his own, he adopted him, 
and, by will, left him his estate. Cicero, after his dream, 
whenever he met young Octavius, is said to have treated him 
with particular regard; and he received those marks of his 
frienaship with great satisfaction. Besides, he happened to be 
born the year that Cicero was consul. 

P^-'^hese were pretended to be the causes of their present con- 
nection. But the leading motive with Cicero was his hatred 
of Antony, and the next his natural avidity of glory: for he 
hoped to throw the weight of Octavius into the scale of the 
commonwealth; and the latter behaved to him with such a 
iijirilf dttfurcnrifi* that he even called him father. Hence 
rutus, in his letters to Atticus, expressed his indignation 
against Cicero, and said,— -^^ That, as tnrough fear of Antony 
he paid his court to young CsBsar, it was plain tiiat he took not 
his measures for the liberty of his country, but only to obtain 
a gentle master for himself." Nevertheless, Brutus finding 
the son of Cicero at Athens, where he was studying under 
the philosophers, gave him a command, and employed him 
lip on many services, which proved successful. 

icero's power at this time was at its greatest height; he 
carried everv point that he desired; insomuch that he expelled 
Antony, and raised such a spirit aj^inst him, that the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa were sent to give him battle; and Cicero 
likewise prevailed upon'the senate to grant Caesar the fasceSj 
widi the dignity of praetor, as one that was fighting for his 
country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten ; but both the consuls falling in 
the action, the troops ranged themselves under the banners of 
Caesar. ^.^The senate now fearing the views of a young man, 
who was so much favoured by fortune, endeavoured oy ho- 
nours and gifts to draw his forces from him, and to diminish 
his power. They alleged, that as Antony was put to flight, 
there was no need to keep such an army on toot Caesar, 

''' The Greek is r;of to luifOMiov, which is used adyerbiaUy for pueriUUr, 
Thus Sophocles uses wjos aaifoy adyerbially for iempestxoe^ and vyof oq^Oovift* 
for abwM. The oommentatorg not advertmg to this, hare declared the text 
oorrapt, and puzzled themielTes needlessly to rettoro it. 
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darmed at these urigorou]! measures^privsMy sent name friends 
to entreat and-persuade Cicero to procure the consulship for 
them both; promising^ at the same time^ that he idiould direct 
all afiairs according to his better judgment, and find him per- 
fectly tractable, who was but a youth, and had no ambition for 
any thing but the title and the honour. Caesar himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards, that, in his apprehensions of being 
entirely ruined and deserted, he seasonably availed himself of 
Cicero's ambition, persuaded him to stand for the consulship, 
and undertook to support his application with his whole in- 
terest. 

In this case particularly, Cicero, old as he was, suffered him- 
self to be imposed upon oy this young man, solicited the peo- 
ple for him, and broug^ht the senate into his interest His 
friends blamed him for it at the time; and it was not long be* 
fore he was sensible that he had ruined himself, and given up 
the liberties of his country: ^^j Cp«»^ ^a«f f}'} aft?'^ff^ gtrAUgfii- 
qped^'with the consular authority^ than he ^ve up. £lifie£Q,!L 
and, reconciling himself to Antony and Lepldus, he united 
his power with theirs. f.n ^ ^^yided fhp pmpirp ?"'finE^" 

whom the] 
IBScu] 



u 



tor 



>out 



■The grei 
first taken ofil 



n o terms, _ ^ _ ^ 

*;^nY irjTih^r'^liminarYLi'"^ Caesay opposed 

had^a private congress lor these purposes near the city of 

Bononia, which lasted three days. The place where they met 

was over a^inst their camps, on a little island in the riven 

Caesar is said to have contended for Cicero the two first days ; 

but the third he gave him up. The sacrifices on each part were 

these : — Caesar was to abandon Cice 

his brother J:'aJus; an d Antonv 7X?iP"'« Cwnari his nnrlcjjj 

t li e motliei^s siite : Thus, rage and rancour entirely stifled 



iirtKeiir all oontin fents of humanity; or, more properly speak- 
ing, they showed that no beast is more savage than man, when 
he is possessed of power equal to his passion. 

While his enemies were thus employed^ Cicero was at his 
Tusculan villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When 
they were informed of the proscription, they determined to 
remove to Astyra, a country-house of Cicero's near the sea, 
where thefr intended to take a ship, and repair to Brutus in 
Macedonia: for it was reported, that he was already very 
powerful in those partsi They were carried in their separate 
litters, oppressed with sorrow and despair ; and often joining 



* Instead of taking him finr his cdleagae, h« choue Quintui Pediuk 
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their litters on the road, they stopped to bemoan their mutual 
misfortunes. Quintus was the more dejected, because he was 
in want of necessaries ; for, as he said, he had brought nothinj; 
from home with him. Cicero, too, had but a slender provi- 
sion. They concluded, therefore, that it would be best for 
Cicero to hasten his flight, and for Quintus to return to his 
house, and get some supplies. This resolution being fixecf 
upon, they embraced each other with every expression of sor 
row, and then parted. 

A few days after, Quintus and his son were betrayed bv his 
servants to the assassins who came in quest of them, ana lost 
their lives. As for Cicero, he was carried to Astyra; where 
finding a vessel, he immediately went on'board,^nd coasted 
along to Circaeum, with a favourable wind. The pilots were 
preparing immediately to sail from thence ; but whether it was 
that he feared the sea, or had not yet ffiven up all his hopes in 
Caesar, he disembarked, and travellea a hundred furlongs on 
foot, as if Rome had been the place of his destination. Re- 
penting, however, afterwards, he left that road, and made again 
for the sea. He passed the night in the most perplexing and 
horrid thoughts; insomuch, that he was sometimes inclined to 
go privately into Caesar's house, and stab himself upon the altar 
of nis domestic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon his 
betrayer. But he was deterred from this by the fear of tor- 
ture. Other alternatives, equally distressful, presented them- 
selves. At last, he put himseli in the hands of his servants, 
and ordered them to carry him by sea to Cajeta,* where he 
had a delightful retreat in the summer, wHen the Etesian 
winds set in.t There was a temple of Apollo on that coast, 
from which a flight of crows came with great noise, towards 
Cicero's vessel, as it was making land. They perched on both 
sides of the sail-yard, where some sat croaking, and others 
pecking the ends of the ropes. ^All looked upon this as an ill 
omen ; yet Cicero went on shore, and, entering his house, lay 
down to repose himself. In the mean time, a number of the 
crows settled in the chamber window, and croaked in the most 
doleful manner. One of them even entered it, and aliehting 
on the bed, attempted, with its beak, to draw ofi* the clothes 
with which he had covered his face. On the sight of this, 
the servants began to reproach themselves: — ^^ Sha3l we," said 
they, " remain to be spectators of our master's murder? Shall 
we not protect him, so innocent and so great a sufRlrer as he 

* la the printed text it is naarnas ; but a manuscript ^ves ns Kaiarrav. Ac- 
cording to Appian, Cicero was killed near Capua; but Yalfirius ^a'««"ni\w 
•ays the scene of that tragedy was at Cajeta. 

t The north-east winds. 
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isy when the brute creatures give him marks of their care and 
attention ?" Then partly by entreaty, partly by force^ they got 
him into his litter, and carried him towards the sea. 

Mean time the assassins came up. They were commanded 
by Herennius. a centurion, and rompilius a tribune, whom 
Cicero had formerly defended when under a prosecution for 
parricide. The doors of the house being made fast, they 
oroke them open. Still Cicero did not appear, and the ser- 
vants, who were left behind, said they knew nothing of him. 
But a young man, named Philologus, his brother Quintus' 
freed-man, whom Cicero had instructed in the liberal arts and 
sciences, informed the tribune, that they were carrying the 
litter through deep shades to the sea side. The tribune, taking 
a few soldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk where he 
was to come out But Cicero perceiving that Herennius was 
hastening after him, ordered his servants to set ihe litter 
down ; and, pu tting his left hand to his chin, a s it was hi? 
c ustom to do, he lo okfid^-ste dlastiy up on his minv3Erers: "Such 
an appearance ot misery in his face, overgrown with hair, and 
ifWimiLJ wJth anxie t y, so mu e tLaffecled fe alle gdanta.oiLHe^ 
rennius, Uiat they c overed their faces during the jnelanqholy 
sceoeLT That o tt]c efJd^pgtcfied"Tiim,,^^ ^ h» str e tch e d - 4 MS 
neck out of the litter jto re ceive Jbhe blmr. Thun fall rirrrn Jn 
Ae slxty-fcinlb vpar oQ hs ag e, "^fiffi^inivi*? f.iit '^^ hiy bfpidj 

commamf7"'^^^^"^^" "j ^^ ^^ wh ip h 4»ft 

'gs. Such was the title he gave his orations 

, ^ . they retain it to this day. 

When these parts of Cicero's body were brought to Rome, 
AntonjT happened to be holding an assembly for the election 
of magistrates. He no sooner beheld them than he cried out, — 
" Now let there be an end of all proscriptions." ^e or dered 
the head and hands to be fastened up over the rostrq^3^dteaA^ 
fiirsp cctaclq to th g^Roman^ peopIe^ who TlTougH tTHeyj^ n ot 
so mncTLSff! the fnrtft ttf ripfrfi y as a~p i ctnre or Antony 's soul. 
YeThe did one act of justice on this occasion, which was the 
delivering of Philologus to Pomponia, the wife of Quintus. 
When she was mistress of his fate, beside other horrid pun- 
ishments, she made him cut off his own flesh by piecemeal, 
and roast and eat it This is the account some historians give 
us ; but Tyro, Cicero's freed-man, makes no mention oi the 
treachery of Philologus. 

I am informed that a long time after, Caesar, going to see 
one of his grandsons, found him with a book of Cicero's in 
his hands. The boy, alarmed at the accident, endeavoured to 
hide the book under his robe ; which Caesar perceived, and 
took it from him; and after having run most of it over as he 
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od) he ri^rncd it, «nd said^-^-^^My dear ehild, this was an 
ueat man, and a lover of his country." 
eing consul at the time when he conquered Antony, he 
took the son of Cicero for his colleague ; under whose au- 

Siices the senate took down the statues of Antony, defaced 
1 the monuments of his honour, and decreed, that, for the 
future, none of his family should hear the name of Marcus. 
Thus the divine justice reserved the completion of Antony's 
punishment for the house of Cicero. 
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DEMOSTHENES AND CICERQ 

COMPARED. 

Thssx are the most memorable circumstances in the lives ot 
Demosthenes and Cicero, that could be collected from the his 
torians which have come to our knowledge. Though I shall 
not pretend to compare their talents for speaking, yet this, I 
IhinK, I ought to observe, that Demosthenes, by the exertion 
of all his powers, both natural and acquired, upon that object 
only, came to exceed, in energy and strength, the most cele- 
brated pleaders of his time; in grandeur^ and magnificence of 
style, all that were eminent for the sublime of declamation ; 
and in accuracy and art, the most able professors of rhetoric. 
Cicero's studies were more general, and, in his treasures of 
knowledge, he had a great variety. He has left us a number 
of philosophical tracts which he composed upon the principles 
of the Academy. And we see something of ostentation of 
learning in the very orations which he wrote for the /orum 
and the bar. 

Their different tempers are discernible in their way of writ- 
ing. That of Demosthenes, without any embellishments of 
wit and humour, is always grave and serious: nor does it 
smell of the lamp, as Patheas tauntingly said, but of the wa<* 
ter-drinker, of the man of thought, of one who was charac- 
terised by the austerities of life. But Cicero, who loved to 
indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much affected the wit, that 
he sometimes sunk into the buffoon; and, by affecting gaiety in 
the moat serious things, to serve his client, he has offended 
against the rules of propriety and decorum. Thus, in the ora- 
tion of Caelius, he aays,—^^ Where is the absurdity, if a man. 
with an affluent fortune, at command, shall indulge himself 
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with pleasure? It would be madness not to enjoy what is in 
his power, particularly when some of the greatest philosophers 
place man's chief good in pleasure?"* 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was then con- 
sul, undertook his defence, and, in his pleading, took occasion 
to ridicule several paradoxes of the Stoics, because Cato was 
of that sect He succeeded so far as to raise a lau^h in the 
assembly, and even anione the judges. Upon which Cato 
smiled, and said to those who sat oy him, — *^ What a pleasant 
consul we have !" Cicero, indeed, was naturally facetious; 
and he not only loved his jests, but his countenance was gay 
and smiling : whereas Demosthenes had a care and thought- 
fulness in his aspect, which he seldom or never put off 
Hence his enemies, as he confesses, called him a morose ill- 
natured man. 

It appears also from their writings, that Demosthenes, when 
he touches upon his own praise, does it with an inoffensive 
delicacy. Indeed, he never gives into it at all, but when he 
has some great point in view; and on all other occasions is 
extremely modest But Cicero, in his orations, speaks in such 
high terms of himself, that it is plain he had a most intempe- 
rate vanity. Thus, he cries out, — 

* Let arms reyere.the^robe, the warrior's laurel 
Yield to the pahn of eloquence. 

At length he came to commend not only his own actions 
and operations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, as 
well those which he had only pronounced, as those which he 
had committed to writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity, he 
were vying with the rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaximenes, 
instead of neing inspired with the great ambition of guiding 
the Roman people,— • 

Fierce in the f eld, ^nd dreadful to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed^ for a statesman to have the advan- 
tage of eloc|uence ; bnt it is mean and illiberal to rest on such 
a qualification, or to hunt after praise in that quarter. In this 
respect Demosthenes behaved with more dignity, with a su- 
jierior elevation of soul. He said : — ^^ His ability to explain 
)iimself was a mere acquisition : and not so perfedt, but that 
it required great candour and indulgence in the audience." 
He thought it must be, as indeed it is, only a low and little 
mind, that can value itself upon such attainments. 

* Plutarch has not quoted this passage with accuracy. Cicero apologizes 
for the excesses of youth, hut does not defend or approve the pursuit of 
pleasure. 
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They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, as well 
powers to^persuade. They had theih in such a degree, that 
men who had armies at their devotion, stood in need of their 
support Thus, Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes, availed 
themselves of Demosthenes; Pompey and young Csesar of 
Cicero; as Csesar himself acknowleages, in his Commentaries 
addressed to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

It is an observation no less just than common, that nothing 
makes so thorough a trial of a man's disposition, as power ana 
authority ; for they awake every passion, and discover every 
latent vice. Demosthenes never had an opportunity for a trial 
of this kind. He never obtained any eminent charge; nor 
did he lead those armies against Philip, which his eloouence 
had raised. But Cicero went quaestor into Sicily, ana pro- 
consul into Cilicia and Cappadocia; at a time, too, when ava- 
rice reigned without control; when the governors of provinces, 
thinking it beneath them to take a clandestine advantage, fell 
to open plunder ; when, to take another's property, was thought 
DO great crime, and he who took moderately passed for a man 
of character. Yet at such a time as this, Cicero gave many 
proofs of his contempt of money; many of his humanity and 
goodness. At Rome, with the title only of consul, he had an 
absolute and dictatorial power against Catiline and his accom- 
plices: on which occasion he verified the prediction of Plato, 
— ^^ That every stiate will be delivered from its calamities, 
when^ by the favour of fortune, great power unites with wis- 
dom and justice in one person." 

It is mentioned to tne disgrace of Demosthenes, that his 
eloquence was mercenary; that he privately composed ora- 
tions both for Phormio and ApoUodorus, though adversaries 
in the same cause. To which we may add, that he was sus- 
pected of receiving money from the king of Persia, and con- 
demned for taking bribes of Harpalus. Supposing some of 
these 'the calumnies of those who wrote against nim, (and 
they are not a few,) yet it is impossible to affirm that he was 
proof against the presents which were sent him by princes, as 
marks of honour and respect. This was too mucn to "be ex- - 
pected from a man who vested his money at interest upon 
ships. Cicero, on the other hand, had magnificent presents 
sent him by the Sicilians, when he was aedile; by the kmg o^" 
Cappadocia, when proconsul; and his friends pressed him to 
receive their benefactions, when in exile; yet, as we have al- 
ready observed, he refused them all. 

The banishment of Demosthenes reflected infamy upon him ; . 
for he was convicted of taking bribes: that of Cicero, great 
honour; bj^cause he suffered for destroying traitors, who had 
vowed th^ ruin of th^ir country. Th^ formw, therefore* 
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departed without exciting pity or re^et: for the latter, the 
senate changed their habit, continued in mourning, and could 
not be persuaded to pass any act, till the people had recalled 
him. Cicero, indeea, spent the time of exile in an inactive 
manner in Macedonia; out with Demosthenes it was a busy 
period in his political character. Then it was (as we have 
mentioned above) that he went to the several cities of Greece, 
strengthened the common interest, and defeated the designs of 
the Macedonian ambassadors. In which respect he discovered 
a mueh greater regard for his country than Themistoeles and 
Alcibiades, when under the same misfortune. After his re- 
turn, he pursued his former plan of government, and continued 
the war with Antipater and the Macedonians: whereas Laslius 
reproached Cicero in full senate, with sitting silent, when 
Caesar, who was not yet come to years of maturity, applied for 
the consulship contrary to law. And Brutus, in one of his let- 
ters, chareed nim with ^^ having reared a greater and more un* 
supportable tyranny, than that which they had destroyed.^^ 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think of Cicera's 
without a contemptuous kind of pity. How deplorable to see 
an old man, for want of proper resolution, sufferinfif himself 
to be carried about by his servants, endeavouring to hide him- 
self from death, which was a messenger that nature would soon 
have sent him, and overtaken notwitnstandin^, and slaughtered 
by his enemies ! The other, though he did discover some fear^ 
by taking sanctuary, is, nevertheless, to be admired for the 
provision he had made of poison, for the care with which he had 
preserved it, and his noble manner of using it: so that, when 
Neptune did not afford him an asylum, he had recourse to a 
more inviolable altar, rescued himself from the weapons of the 
guardsi and eluded the cruelty of Antipater. 

Vol. IV. S l«« 
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Those who first thought that the arts mig^ht be compared to 
the senses, in the perception of their respective objects, appear 
to me to have well understood the power by which that per- 
ception was to be formed, the power of distinguishing con- 
trarv qualities; for this they have in common. But in the 
mode of distinguishing, as well as in the end of what is dis- 
tinguished,, they evidently differ. The senses, for instance, 
have no connate power of perceiving a white object more than 
a black one; what b sweet, more than what is bitter; or what 
is soft and yielding, more than what is hard and solid. Their 
office is to receive impressions from such objects as strike 
upon them, and to convey those impressions to the mind. 
But the operation of the arts is more rational. They are not 
like the senses, passive in their perceptions.- They choose or 
reject what is proper or improper. What is good, they attend 
to primarily and intentionally; and what is evil, only accrdeti- 
tally, in order to avoid it Thus, the art of medicine considers 
the nature of diseases, and music that of discordant sounds, in 
order to produce their contraries. And the most excellent of 
all arts, temperance, justice, and prudence, teach us to judge 
not only of what is nonourable, just and useful, but also of 
what is pernicious, disgraceful, and unjust These arts be- 
stow no praise on that innocence which ooasts of an entire ig»- 
norance of vice; in their reckoning, it is rather an absurd sim- 
plicity to be ignorant of those things, which every man^that is 
disposed to live virtuously, should make it his particular care 
to know. Accordins^ly, the ancient Spartans, at their feasts, 
used to compel the Helots to drink an excessive quantity of 
wine, and then bring them into the public halls where they 
dined, to show the young men what drunkenness was. 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to humanity or 
fi^od policy, to corrupt some of the species, in order not to 
corrupt others. Yet, perhaps, it may not be amiss lo insert 
amone the rest of the lives^a few examples of those who have 
abused their power to the purposes of licentiousness, and 
whose elevation has only macle their vices greater and more 
conspicuous: not that we adduce them to gtve pleasure, or to 
adoni pur paintings with the graces of variety; but we do it 
from the same motive with Ismenias the Theban musician. 
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who presented his scholars both with good and bad performers 
on the flute; and used to say, — ^^^Thus you must play;" and 
" Th js you must not play." And Antigenidas onserved,— ^ 
"That young men would hear able performers with much 
greater pleasure after they had heard bad ones." In like man- 
ner, aceordin > to my opinion^ we shall behold and imitate the 
virtuous witli greater attention, if we be not entirely unac- 
quainted with the characters of the vicious and infamous. 

In this book« therefore, we shall give the Lives of Deme- 
trius, ^urnamed Poliorcetes^ and of Antony the triummr, men 
who have most remarkably verified that observation of Plato, 
— ^^ That great parts produce great vices, as well as virtues." 
They w^re equally addicted to wine and women; both excel- 
lent soldiers, and persons of great munificence, but, at the 
same time, prodigal and insolent. There was the same re- 
semblance in their fortune: for, in the course of their lives, 
they met both with great success, and great disappointments; 
now extending their conquests with the utmost rapidity, and 
now losing all; now fallrng beyond all expectation; and now 
recovering themselves when there was as little prospect of 
such a change. This similarity there was in their lives; and 
in the concFuding scene there was not much difference ; for 
the one was taken by his enemies, and died in captivity, and 
the other was near sharing the same fate. 

Antigonus having two sons by Stratonice, the daughter of 
Corraeus, called the one after his brother, Demetrius, and the 
other after his father Philip. So most historians say. But 
some afQrm that Demetrius was not the son of Antigonus, but 
his nephew; and that his father dying and leaving him an in- 
fant, and his mother soon after marrying Antigonus, he was 
on that account considered as his son. Philip, who was not 
many years younger than Demetrius, died at an early period. 
Demetrius, though tall, was not equal in size to his father 
Antigonus. But his beauty and his mien were so inimitable,, 
that no statuary or painter could hit off a likeness. His coun- 
tenance had a mixture of grace and dignity^ and was at once 
amiable and awful; and the unsubdueaand eager air of youth 
was blended with the majesty of the hero and the king. There 
was the same happy mixture in his behaviour, which inspired,, 
at the same time, ooth pleasure and awe. In his hours of lef- 
sure a most a^euble companion ; in his table and every spe- 
cies of entertainment, of all princes the most delicate: and yet, 
when business called, nothing could equal his activity, his di- 
ligence and despatch : in which respect he imitated Bacchus 
most of all the gods, since he was not only terrible in war, 
but knew how to terminate war with peace, and turn with the 
ham»iest adklress to the joys and pleasures which that inspires^ 
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His affection for his father was remarkably great $ and in 
the respect he paid his mother, his love> for nis other parent 
was very discernible. His duty was genuine, and not in the 
least influenced by the considerations of high station or power. 
Demetrius happening to come from hunting, when his father 
was giving audience to some ambassadors, went up and saluted 
him, and tnen sat down by him with his javelins in his hand. 
After they had received their answer, and were going away, 
Antigonus called out to them and said, — ^^ You may mention, 
too, the happy terms upon which I am with my son." By 
which he gave them to understand, that the harmony and con- 
fidence in which they lived, added stren^h to the kingdom, 
and security to his power. So incapable is reeal authority ot 
admitting a partner, so liable to jealousy and hatred, that the 

freatest and oldest of Alexander's successors rejoiced that he 
ad no occasion to fear his own son, but ccfuld freel v let him 
approach him with his weapons in his hands. Indeed, we may 
venture to say, that his family alone, ifl the course of many 
successions, was free from these evils. Of all the descend- 
ants of Antigonus, Philip was the only prince who put his 
son to death ; whereas, in the families of other kings, nothing 
IS more common than the murders of sons, mothers, and wives. 
As for the killing of brothers, like a postulatum in geometry, 
it was consideredas indisputably necessary to the salety of tKe 
reiffning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well disposed by nature to 
the offices of humanity and friendship, the following is a proof: 
— -Mithridates the son of Ariobarzanes, was of the same age, 
and his constant companion. He was likewise one of the at 
tendants of Antigonus, and bore an unblemished character. 
Yet Antigonus conceived some suspicion of him from a dream. 
He thought he entered a lar^e and beautiful field, and sowed 
it with filings of gold. This produced a crop of the same 
precious metal; but coming a little after to visit it, he found 
it was cut, and nothing left but the stalks* As he was in 
great distress about his loss, he heard some people say, that 
Mithridates had reaped the golden harvest, and was gone with 
it towards the Euxine sea. 

Disturbed at the dream^ he communicated it to his son, 
having first made him swear to keep it secret, and at the same 
tinrie, informed him of his absolute determination to destroy 
Mithridates. Demetrius was exceedingly concerned at the 
affair; but though his friend waited on him as usual, that they 
might pursue their diversions together, he durat not speak to 
him on the subject, because of his oath« By dejgrees, however, 
he drew him aside from the rest of his companions, and when 
they were alone, he wrote on the ground, with the bottom ot 
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his spear,-—" Fly, Mithridates.'* The youcff men, under- 
standing his danger, fled that night into Cappaaocia ; and fate 
soon aGConiplished the dream of Antigonus: for Mithridates 
eonquered a rich and extensive country, and founded the family 
of tne Pontic kings, which continued through eight succes- 
sions, and was at last destroyed hy the Romans. This was a 
sufficient evidence that Demetrius was naturally well inclined 
to justice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred are the 
sources of perpetual wars between the elements, particularly 
such as touch or approach each other; so among the success 
sors of Alexander there wei:e continual wars ; and the conten- 
tions were always the most violent when inflamed by the op- 
position of interest, or vicinity of place. This was the case 
of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, while he resided in 
Phrygia, received information that Ptol6my was gone from 
Cyprus into Syria, where he was ravaging the country, and 
red\]cing the cities either by solicitation or force. Upon this 
hesent nis son Demetrius against him, though he was only 
twenty-two years of age ; and in this first command had the 
greatest and most difficult afiairs to manage. But a youne 
and unexperienced man was unequally matched with a ^nersd 
from the school of Alexander, who had distinguished himself 
in many important combats under that prince. Accordingly, 
he was defeated near Gaza; five thousand of his men were 
killed, and ei^ht thousand taken prisoners. He lost also his 
tents, his military chest, and his whole equipage. But Ptole- 
my sent them back to him, together with his friends; adding 
this generous and obliging message, — ^^ That they ought only 
to contend for glory and empire.^ When Demetrius received 
it, he begged of the gods, — ^^ That he might not long be Ptole- 
my's debtor, but soon have it in his power to return the fa- 
vour." Nor was he disconcerted, as most young men would 
be, with such a miscarriage Iq his first essay. On the contra- 
ry, like a complete general, accustomed to the vicissitudes of 
fortune, he employed himself in making new levies and pro- 
viding arms; he kept the cities to the^r duty, and exercised 
the troops he had raised. 

As soon as Antigonus was apprised how the battle went, he 
said, — ^ Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, but he shall soon 
bave to do with men." However, as he did not choose to re- 
press the spirit of his son, on his request, he gave him per^ 
mission to try his fortune again bv nimself. Not long after 
this, C lilies, Ptolemy's general, undertook to drive Demetrius 
entirely out of Syria; for which purpose he brought with him 
a numerous army, though he hela him in contempt, on account 
of his late defeat But Demetrius, by a sudden attack, struck 
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•his adversaries vntii such a panic, that both the eaaop nd tim 
ffeneral fell into his hands, toother with Terjr eonaideraUe 
Measures. Yet he did not consider the gain, but the ability to 
give : nor so much valued the glory and riches which this ad- 
vantage brought him, as its enabling him to requite the gen^ 
rosity of Ptolemy. He was not, however, for proceeding upon 
his own judgment; he consulted his father; and, oo his me 
permission to act as he thought proper, loaded Cilles and his 
friends with his favours, and sent them back to their master. 
By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy lost his footing in Syria; and 
Antigonus marched down from Gelsenae, rejoicing in his son'e 
success, and impatient to embrace him* 

Demetrius, alter this; being sent to subdue the Nabathaean 
Arabs, found himself in great danger, by falling into a desert 
country, which afi^ded no water. But the barbarians, asto- 
nished at his uncommon intrepidity, did not venture to attack 
him ; and he retired with a considerable booty, amongst which 
were seven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleucus: but 
he had recovefed it by hts own arms, and was now marcninr 
with his main army, to reduce the nations which bordered 
upon India, and the provinces about Mount Caucasus. Mean 
time Demetnus, hopW to find MesopoUmia unguarded, sud- 
denly passed the £uphrates, and fell upon Babylon. There 
were two strone castles in that city; but by'thb manoeuvre, in 
the absence of Seleucus, he seized one of them, dislodged the 
garrison, and placed there seven thousand of his own men. 
After this he ordered the rest of the soldiers to plunder the 
country for their own use, and then returned to the sea-coast. 
By these proceedings he left Seleucus better established in his 
dominions than ever ; for his laying waste the country seemed 
as if he had no farther claim to it 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that Ptolemy 
was besieging Halicarnassus ; upon which he hastened to its 
relief, and obliged him to retire. As this ambition to succour 
the distressed, gained Antigonus and Demetrius great repu- 
tation, they conceived a strong desire to rescue all Greece 
from the slavery it was held in by Cassander and Ptolemy. 
No prince ever engaged in a more just and honourable war; for 
they^mpioyed the wealth which they had gained by the con- 
quests of the barbarians, for the advantage of the Greeks; solely 
with a view to the honour that such an enterprise promised. 

When they had resolved te begin their operations with 
Athens, one of his friends advised Antigonus, if he took the 
city, to keep it as the ke^ of Greece: but that prince would 
not listen to him: He said, — ^^^The nest and securest of all 
keys was the friendship of the people; and that Athens was 
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tbe watch^awer of tJie worid, from wheaoe fbe torch of his 
gloiy would Uase on^er the eartb.'^ 

In coasequeace of these resolutions, Demetrius sailed to 
Athens with five thousand talents of silver, and a fleet of two 
hundred and lifty ships. Demetrius the Phakrean governed 
the city for Cassander, and had a good garrison in the fort of 
Munyohia. His adversary, who managed the afiair both with 
prudence and good fortune, made his appearanee before the 
rira&us on the twenty-fifth of May.* The town had no in- 
{bnnatioa of hia approa^eh ^ and when they saw his fleet coming 
in, they concluded that it belonged to Ptolemy, and prepared 
to receive it as such. But a.t last, the officers who commanded 
in the city, being undeiceived, ran to oppose it All the tu- 
mult and confuaioii followed, which was natural when an ene* 
.. my canae unexpected^ a^d was already landing: for Demetrius, 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, ran in with ease; and 
the people oould plainl]^ distinguish him on the deck of the 
ship, wnence he made signs to them to compose themselves, 
ana keep silence. 'Hiey complied with his demand ; and a 
herald was ordered to proclaim, — ^^ That his father, Antigo- 
nu% in a happ]^ hour, he hoped, for Athens, had sent him to 
reinstate them in their liberties, by e:xpel}ing the garrison, and 
to restore their laws and ancient form of government 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their arms, 
and receiving the proposal with loud acclamations, desired 
Demetrius to land, and called him tifieir benefactor and de- 
liverer. Demetrius the Phalerean, and his partisans, thought 
it necessary to receive a man who came with such a superior 
force^ though he sboiild^ perform none of his promises, and, 
aceor^nglyy sent deputies to make their submission. Deme- 
trius received them in an obliging manner, and sent back with 
thera Aristodemus the Milesian, a friend of his fisither's. At 
the same time, he was not unmindful of Demetrius^the Phale- 
rean, who, m this revolution, was more afraid of the citizens 
than of the enemy; but, out of regard to his character and 
virtue, sent him with a strong convoy to Thebes, agreeably 
to his re(juest He likewise assured the Athenians, that, how- 
ever desirous he might be to see their city, he would deny 
himself that pleasure till he had set it entirelv free, by expel- 
ling the garrison. He, therefore, surrounded the fortress of 
Munychia with a ditch and rampart, to out off its communi- 
cation with the rest of the city, and then sailed to Megara, 
where Cassander had asioither garrison. 

On his arrival, he Was informed, that Cratesipolis, the wife 
of Alexander the son of Polyperchon, a celebrated beauty. 
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was at PalrSB, abdhad a desire to see him: in consequence of 
which, he left his forces in the territory of Megara, and, with 
a few light horse, took the road to Patrae. When he was near 
the place, he drew off from his men, and pitched his tent apart, 
that Cratesipolis might not he perceived when she came to pay 
her visit, fiat a party of the enemy settine intelligence of 
this, fell suddenly upon him. In his aiarm, ne had only time 
to throw over him a mean cloak, and, in that disguise, saved 
himself by flight So near an infamous captivity had his in- 
temperate love of beauty brought him. As for his tent, the 
enemy took it, with all tne riches it contained. 

After Meeara was taken, the soldiers prepared to plunder 
it ; but the Athenians interceded strongly for that people, and 
prevailed. Demetrius was satisfied with expelling the garri- 
son, and declared the city free. Amidst these transactions, 
he bethou&cht himself of Stilpo, a philosopher of ereat reputa- 
tion, whJ^toueht only the retirement and tranqaillity^>f a 
stuclious life. He sent for him, and asked him : — " Whether 
they had taken any thing from him?" " No,'* said Stilpo, " I 
found none that wanted to steal any knowledge." Tne sol- 
diers, however, had clandestinely carried off almost all the 
slaves. Therefore, when Demetrius paid his respects to him 
ajgain, on leavingthe place, he said, — ^^ Stilpo, I leave you en- 
tirely free." "True," answered Stilpo, "for you have not 
left a slave among us." 

Demetrius then returned to the siege of Munychia, dislodg- 
ed the garrison, and demolished the fortress. After whicn 
the Athenians pressed him to enter the city, and he complied 
Having assembled the people, he re-established the common- 
wealth in its ancient form ; and, moreover, promised them, in 
the name of his father, a hundred and fifty thousand measures^ 
of wheat, and timber enough to build a hundred galleys. 
Thus they recovered the democracy fifteen years after it was 
dissolved. During the interval, after the Lamian war, and 
the battle of Granon, the government was/ called an oli^rchy, 
but, in fact, was monarchical ; for the power of Demetrius the 
Phalerean met with no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his services to Athens ; 
but they rendered him obnoxious by the extravagant honours 
they decreed him: for they were the first who gave him and 
his father Anti^onus the title of kings, which they had hitherto 
religiously avoided, and which was, indeed, the only thing left 
the descendants of Philip and Alexander, uninvaded by their 
generals. In the next (dace, they alonet honoured liiem with 

* iVfedimni. 

t No other people were found capable of such yile adulation. Their i 
vility showed now little they deserred the liberty that was restored them. 
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liie appelUtion of the gods-protectors ; and, instead of deno- 
minatmg the year as formerly, from the archon, they abolish- 
ed his office, created annually in his room a priest of those 
eods-protectors, and prefi:3ced his name to all their public acts. 
They likewise ordered that their portriaits should be wrought 
in the holy veil with those of the other gods.* They conse 
crated the place where their patron first alighted from his 
chariot, ana erected an altar there to Demetritts Catabates. 
They added two to the number of their tribes, and called them 
Bemetrias and Antigonis; in consequence of which, the se- 
nate, which before consisted of five hundred members, was to 
consist of six hundred ; for each tribe supplied fifty^ 

Stratocles, of whose inventions these wise compliments 
were, thought of a stroke still higher: he procured a decree, 
that those who should be sent upon public business from the 
commonwealth of Athens to Antigonus and Demetrius, should 
not be called ambassadors, but theari, a title which h^d been 
appropriated to those who, on the solemn festivals, carried 
toe customary sacrifices to Delphi and Oiympia, in the name 
of the Grecian states. This Stratocles was, in all respects, a 
person of the most daring efirontery, and the most debauched 
life, insomuch that he seemed to imitate the ancient Cleon in 
his scurrilous and licentious behaviour to the people. He kept 
a mistress called Phylacium , and one day, wnen she brougnt 
from the market some heads for supper, he said: — "Why, 
how now I you have provided us just such things to eat, as we 
statesmen use for tennis-balls.'' 

When the Athenians were defeated in the sea-fight near 
Amorgos, he arrived at Athens before any account ot the mis- 
fortune had been received, and passing through the Ceramicus 
with a chaplet on his head, told the people that they were vic- 
torious. He then moved that sacrifices of thanksgiving should 
be offered, and meat distributed among the tribes for a pub- 
lic entertainment Two days after, the poor remains of the 
fleet were brought home; and the people, in great anger, call- 
ing him to answer for th^ imposition; he made his appearance- 
in the height of the tumult, with the most consummate assur- 
ance, and said, — ^'^What harm have I done you, in making 

* Every fiflh year the AtheDians celebrated the PanatbensBa, or festival of 
Minerva, and carried in procession the Peplum, or holy veil, in which the de- 
feat of the Titans, and tlje actions of Minerva, were inwrought. In this veil. 
too, they placed the figures of fbqse commanders who had distinguished 
themselves by their victories; and from thence came the expression, that 
such a one was worthy of the Peplum ; meaning, that be was a brave soldier. 
As to the form of the Peplum, it was a large robe without sleeves. It was 
drawn by land in a machme hke a ship along the Ceramicus, as far as the 
temple of Ceres at Eleusis; from whence it was brought back, and conse- 
crated in the citadel. 

Vol. IV. ^T 13 
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you merry for two days ?'' Such was the iiaapudenee of Starts* 
tocles. 

But there were other extray^ances, hotter than fire itself^ 
as Aristophanes expresses it One flatterer outdid even Stra- 
tocles in servility, by procuring a decree that Demetrius, 
whenever he visited Athens, should be received with the same 
honours that were paid to Geres and Bacchus; and that who 
ever exceeded the rest in the splendour and magnificence oi 
the reception he gave that prince, should have money out oi 
the treasury to enable him to set up some pidus memorial of 
his success. These instances of adulation concluded with 
their chancing the name of the month Munychion to Deme<- 
trion; with calling the last day of , every month Demetrias; 
and the Dionysia, or feasts of Bacchus, Demetria. 

The sods soon showed how much they were offended at 
these thmgs : for the veil in which were wrqught the figures 
of Demetrius and Antigonus, alons with those of Jupiter and 
Minerva, as they carried it through the Ceramicus, was rent 
asunder by a sudden storm of wmd. Hemlock srew up in 
great quantities round the altars of those princes, mough it is 
a plant seldom found in that country. On the day when the 
Dionysia were to be celebrated, they were forced to put a stop 
to the procession by the excessive cold, which came entirely 
out of season ; and there fell so strong a hoar-frost, that it 
blasted not only the vines and fig-trees, but great part of the 
corn in the blade. Hence, Philippides, who was an enemy to 
Stratocles, thus attacked him in one of his comedies: — ^'^ Who 
was the wicked cause of our vines being blasted by the frost, 
and of the sacred veil's being rent asunder? He who trans- 
ferred the honours of the gods to men : it is he, not comedy,* 
that is the ruin of the people.^' This Philippides enjoyed the 
friendship of Lysimachus, and the Athenians received many 
favours from that prince on his account. Nay, whenever Ly- 
simachus was waited on by this poet, or happened to meet him, 
he considered it as a good omen, and a happy time to enter 
upon any great business or important expedition. Besides, he 
was a man of excellent character, never importunate, intriguing, 
or over-officious, like those who are bred in a court One day 
Lysimachus talked to him in the most obliging manner, and 
said,T— " What is there of mine that you would share in?*' 
" Any thing,'' said he, ^* but your secrets." I have purposely 
contrasted mese characters, that the difference may be obvious 
between thcJ comic writer and the demagogue. 

* It is probable that Stratocles, and other persons of his character, mreigfi- 
ed against the dramatic writers, on account of the liberties thev took with 
their vices ; though this was after the time that the Middle Comedy prevailed 
at Athens. 
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What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have mentioned, 
was the decree proposed by Dromoclides the Sphettian ; ac- 
cording to which, they were to consult the oracle of Deme- 
trius, as to the manner in which they were to dedicate certain 
shields at Delphi. It was conceived in these terms: — *^ In a 
fortunate hour, be it decreed by the people, that a citizen of 
Athens be appointed to go to the god-protector, and, after due 
sacrifices offered, demand of Demetrius, the god-protector, 
what will be the most pious, the most honourable, and expedi- 
tious method of consecrating the intended offerines. And it is 
hereby enacted, that the people of Athens will follow the me- 
thod dictated by his oracle." By this mockery of incense to 
his vanity, who was scarcely in his senses before, they render- 
ed him perfectly insane. 

During his stay at Athens, he married Eurydice, a descend- 
ant of the ancient Miltiades, who was the widow of Opheltas 
king of Gyrene, and had returned to Athens after his death. 
The Athenians reckoned this a particular favour and honour 
to their city; though Demetrius made no sort of difficulty ol 
marrying, and had many wives at the same time. Of all his 
wives, lie paid most respect to Phila, because she was the 
daughter of Antipater, and had been married to Craterus. 
who, of all tj^e successors of Alexander, was most regrettea 
by the Macedonians. Demetrius was very young when his 
father persuaded him to marry her, though she was advanced 
in life, and, on that account, unfit for him. As he was disin* 
clined to the match, Antigonus is said to have repeated to him 
that verse of £uripides, with a happy parody, — 

When fortuDe spreads her stores, we yield to marriage 
Against the bent of nature. 

Only putting marriagje instead of bonda^. However, the 
respect whicn Demetrius paid Phila and his other wives, was 
not of such a nature, but that he publicly entertained many 
mistresses, as well slaves as free-born women, and was more 
infamous for jiis excesses of that sort, than any other prince 
of his time. 

Mean time his father called him to take the conduct of the 
war against Ptolemy; and he found it necessary to obey him. 
But as it gave him pain to leave the war he had undertaken 
for the liberties of Greece, which was so much more advan- 
tageotus in point of glory, he sent to Cleonides, who com- 
manded for Ptolemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and offered him a 
pecuniary consideration, on condition that he would set those 
cities free. Cleonides, not accepting the proposal, Demetrius 
immediately embarked his troops, and sailed to Cvprus. There 
he had an engagement with Men^laOs, brother to Ptolemy, and 
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defeated him. Ptolemy himself soon after made his appear 
ance with a great number of land-forces, and a considerable 
fleet. On which occasion, several menacing and haughty 
messages passed between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius 
depart, before he collected all his forces, and trod him under 
foot; and Demetrius said, he would let Ptolemy go, if he 
would promise to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awakened the attention not only of 
the parties concerned, but of all other princt-s; for, beside the 
uncertainty of the event, so much depended upon^ it, that the 
conqueror would not be master of Cyprus^ and Syria alone, 
but superior to all his rivals in power. Ptolemy advanced 
with a hundred and fifty ships, ana he had ordered Menelaiis, 
with sixty more, to come out of the harbour of Salamis, in the 
heat of the battle, and put the enemy in disorder by falling on 
his rear. Against these sixty ships, Demetrius appointed a 
guard of ten, for that number was sufficient to block up the 
mouth of the harbour. His land-forces he ranged on the ad- 
joining promontories, and then bore down upon his adversary 
with a hundred and eighty ships. This he did with so much 
impetuosity, that Ptolemy could not stand the shock, but was 
deieated, and fled with eight ships only, which were all that 
he saved ; for seventy were taken, with their crews, and the 
rest were sunk in the engagement His numerous train, his 
servants^ friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that w^ere 
stationed near the fleet, in transports, all fell into the hands of 
Demetrius, and he carried, them to his camp. 

Among these was the celebrated Lamia, who at first was 
only taken notice of for her performing on the flute, which 
was by no means contemptible, but afterwards became famous 
as a courtesan. By this time her beauty was in the Wane, yet 
she captivated Demetrius, though not near her a^e, and so ef- 
fectually enslaved him by the peculiar power other address, 
that, though other women had a passion for him, he could only 
think of her. 

After the sea-fight, MenelaOs made no further resistance, but 
surrendered Salamis with all the ships, and the land-forces, 
which consisted of twelve hundred horse, and twelve thousand 
foot. 

This victory, so great iti itself, Demetrius rendered still 
more glorious, by generosity and humanity, in giving the 
enemy's dead an honourable interment, and setting the pri- 
soners free. He selected twelve hundred complete suits of 
armour from the spoils, and bestowed them on tne Athenians. 
Aristodemus the Milesian, was the person he sent to his father, 
with an account of the victory. Of all the courtiers, this man 
was the boldest flatterer,, an,d^ on the; prosent ocoasjion, he de^ 



signed to outdo himself, Wten he arrived on the eoast of 
Syria, froi;n Cyprus, he would not sufl'er the ship to make land ; 
but ordering it to anchor at a distance, and all the company to 
remain in it, he took the boat, and went on shore alone. He 
advanced towards the palace of Antigonus, who was watching 
for the event of this battle, with all the soliQitude that is 
natural to a man who has so great a concern at stake. As sooa 
as he was informed that the messenger was coming, his anxiety 
increased to such a decree, that he could scarce keep within 
his palace. He sent his officers and friends, one after another, 
to Aristodemus, to demand what intelligence he broueht But 
instead of giving any of them an answer, he walkea on with 
great silence and solemnity. The king, by this time much 
alarmed, and having no longer patience, went to the door to 
meet him. A great crowd was gathered about Aristodemus, 
and people were running from all quarters to the palace to hear 
the news. When he was near enough to be heard, he stretched 
out his hand, and cried aloud, — ^'^ Hail to king Antigonus! 
We have totally beaten Ptolemy at sea; we are masters of 
Cyprus, and have made sixteen thousand eight hundred pri* 
soners,'* Antig|onus answered, — ^^ Hail to you too, my good 
friend! but I will punish you for torturing us so long; you 
shall wait long for your reward.'^ 

The people now, for the first time, proclaimed Antigonus 
and Demetrius kings. Antigonus had the diadem immediately 
put on by his friends. He sent one to Demetrius; and in the 
letter that accompanied it, addressed him under tl)e style of 
king. The Egyptians, when they were apprised of this cir- 
cumstance, gave Ptolemy likewise the title of king, that they 
might not appear to be diispirited with their late defeat The 
other successors of Alexander caught eagerly at the opportu- 
nity to aggrandise themselves.' Lysimachus took the diadem j 
and Seleucus did the same in his transactions with the Greeks* 
The latter had worn it some time, when he gave audience to 
the barbarians. Cassander alone, while others wrote to him, 
and saluted him as king, prefixed his name to his letters in the 
same manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name and 
figure. It gave Ihem higher notions. It introduced a pom- 
pousness into their manners, and self-importance into their 
discourse. Just as tragedians, when they take the habit of 
kings, change their gai^ their voice, their whole deportment, 
and manner of address. After this they became more severe 
in their judicial capacity; for they laid aside that dissimulation 
With which theviiad conceaied their power, and which had 
ande them mtidn miUer^uad more ia^mfmble to their subjects, 

13» 
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So much eoald one word of a flatterer do! Such a chatige did 
it effect in the whole face of the world! 
• Anti^onus, elated with his son's achievements at Cyprus, 
immediately marched against Ptolemy, commaTidine his lawd- 
forces in person, while Demetrius, with a powerful fleet, at- 
tended him along the coast One of Antigonus^ friends, named 
Medius, had the event of this expedition commuifiicated to him 
in a dream. He thought that Antigonus and his whole army 
were running a race. At first he seemed to rjm with great 
swiftness and force; but afterwards hiis strength gradually 
abated;; and, on turning, he became very weak, and drew his 
breath with such pain that he could scarce recover himself. 
Accordingly, Antigonus^ met with many difficuhies at land, 
and Demetrius encountered such a storm at sea, that he was in 
danger of being driven upon an impracticable shore. In this 
storm he lost many of his ships, atnd returned without effect- 
ing any thing. 

Antigonus was now little short of eighty ; and his great size 
and weight disqualified him for war still more than his age. 
He, therefore, left the military department to his son, who, by 
his good fortune, as well as ability, managed it in the happiest 
manner. Ner was Antigonus hurt by his son's debaucheries, 
]iis expensive appearance, or his long carousals : for these were 
the things in wnich Demetrius employed himself in time of 
peace with the utmost lieentiousness and most unbounded 
avidity. But rn war, no man, however naturally temperate, 
exceeded him* in subriiety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was- evident to 
all the world, Demetrius came, after some expedition or other, 
to salute his father, and kissed him so cordially, that he laugh- 
etl, and s?iid,— ♦* Surely mv son, you think you are kissing La- 
mia." Once when her had been spending many days with his 
friends over the bottle*, he excused himself at his return tc 
court, by saying, — ^^^That he had been hindered by a de- 
fluxion,'' *f So I heard," said Antigonus, " but whether wa» 
the defltixion from Thasos orfrom Chios?" Another time, be- 
ing itjformed that he was indisposed, he went to see him ; and 
when he came to the doorj he met one of his favourites gomg 
out He went in,! however, and sitting* down by him, toot 
hold of his band. Demetrius said, his fever had now left him. 
*^ I know it," said AntijgonuS) '^ for I met it this moment at the 
door." With such mtidness he treated his son's Aiults, out of 
regard to his excellent performances. It is the custom of the* 
Sc^ythians in the midst of their carousals to strike the strings 
of thdir bows^ to recal, as it were, their. courage^, which 19 
QiftUiag, awi^ in pleasiuse* But Demetrius one* while gavm. 
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himself up entirely to pleasure, and another while to business^ 
he did not internyx them. His military talents, therefore, 
did not suffer by his attentions of a ffayer kind. 

Nay, he seemed to show greater abilities in his preparations 
for war, than in the use of them. He was not content unless 
he^ had stores that were more than sufficient. There was some- 
thing peculiarly great in the construction of his ships and en- • 
gines, and he toot an unwearied pleasure in the inventing of 
new ones: for he was ingenious in the speculative part of 
mechanics; and he did not, like other princes, apply his taste 
and knowledge of those arts to the purposes of diversion, or 
to pursuits of no utility, such as playing on the flute, painting, 
or turning. 

-Siropus king of Macedon, spent his hours of leisure in 
making little tables and lamps. Attains,* surnamed Philo- 
metor,t amused himself with planting poisonous h^'rbs, not 
only henbane and hellebore, but hemlock, aconite, and doryc- 
nium.:( These he cultivated in the royal gardens, and, beside 
gathering them at their proper seasons, made it his business ta 
know the qualities of their juices and fruit And the king» 
of Parthia took a pride in forging and sharpening heads for 
arrows. But the mechanics of Demetrius were of a princely 
kind; there was always something great in the fabric. Toge*- 
ther with a spirit of curiosity and love of the arts, there ap- 
peared in all nh works a grandeur of design, and dignity of 
invention, so that they were not only worthy of the genius 
and wealth, but of the hand of a king. His friends were as- 
tonished at their greatness, and his very enemies were pleased 
with their beauty. Nor is this description of him at all ex- 
aggerated. His enemies used to stand upon the shore looking 
with admiration upon his galleys of fifteen or sixteen banks 
of oars, as they sailed along; and his engines called helepolesy 
were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which he besieged. 
This is evident from facts. Lysimachus, who, of all the prin- 
ces of his time, was the bitterest enemy to Demetrius, when 
he came to compel him to raise the siege of Soli in Cilicia, 
desired he would show him his engines of war, and his man- 
ner of navigating the galleys; and he was so struck with the 
sight, that he immediately retired. And the Rhodians, after 
they had stood a long siege, and at last compromised the affair, 

* Plutarch does not do that honour to Attains which he deiseryes, when be 
mentions his employments as unworthy of a prince. He made many experi- 
ments in natural philosophy, and wrote a treatise on agricsfture. Other 
kin^, parlicularly Hiero and Archelaus, did the same. 

t Ttits is a mistake in PItttarch. Phikmtetor was another prince, who made 
agriculture his amusement. 

t Dorvcnium wah a common poisorions plant, which was seeaHed ftom fhm 
points of spears being iiofed with its juices. 
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requested him to leave some of his engines, as monuments 
both of his power, and of their valour. 

His war with the Rhodians was occasioned by their alliance 
with Ptolemy; and in the course of it he brought the largest 
of his helepoles up to their walls. Its base was square ; each 
of its sides at the bottom forty-eight cubits wide ; and it was 
si^ty-six cubits high. The sides of the several divisions gra- 
dually lessened, so that the top was much narrower than the 
bottom. The in^de was divided into several stories or rooms, 
one above another. The front, which was turned towards the 
enemy, had a window in each story, through which missive 
weapons of various kinds were thrown ; for it was filled with 
men who practised every method of fighting. It neither 
shook nor veered the least in its motion, but rolled on in a 
steady upright position; and, as it moved with a horrible 
noise, it at once pleased and terrified the spectators.* 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprust for his use 
in this war, each of which weighed forty minas, Zoilus, the 
maker, to show the excellence of their temper, ordered a dart 
to be shot at one of them from an engine at the distance of 
twenty-six paces; and it stood so firm, that there was no more 
mark upon it than what might be made with such a style as is 
used in writing. This he took for himself, and gave the other 
to Alcimus the Epirot, a man of the greatest bravery and 
strength of any in his army. The Epirot's Whole suit of ar- 
mour weighed two talents, whereas that of others weighed no 
more than one. He fell, in the siege of Rhodes, in an action 
near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themselves with great spirit, 
Demetrius was not able to do any thing considerable. There 
was one thing in their conduct which he particularly resented : 
and, for that reason, he persisted in tne siege. . They haa 
taken the vessel in which were letters from his wife Phila, to- 
gether with some robes and pieces of tapestry.' and they sent 
it, as it was, to Ptolemv; in which they were lar from imitat- 
ing the politeness of the Athenians, who, when they were at 
war with Philip, happening to take his couriers, read all the 
other letters, but sent him that of Olympia with the seal 
entire* • 

But Demetrius, though much incenved, did not retaliate 
upon the Rhodians, though he soon had an opportunity. Pro- 

* Diobnis Siculussays, this machine had nine stories; and that it roHed 
on fi)tir large wlieels, each of which was sixteen feet high. 

t Pliny says that the Cyprian armonr was impregriable. ^ Cypnis was fa- 
mous for the metal of which armour was made even in the time of the TrojaD 
war, a»1 A^^inemiMm ftaad a oniraM sent him finom Cyniraa king of Cypnw. — 
Himt, IL xi* 
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togenes of Caunas was at that time painting for them the his- 
tory of lalysus,* and had almost finished it, when Demetrius 
seised it in one of the suburbs. The Rhodians sent a herald 
to entreat him to spare the work, and not suffer it to be de- 
stroyed. Upon which he said, — " He would rather burn the 
pictures of his father, than hurt so laborious a piece of art; 
for Protogenes is said to have been seven years in finishing 
it Apeliies tells us, that when he first saw it, he was so much 
astonished that he could not speak ; and, at last, when he re^ 
covered himself he said, — ^^ A master-piece of labour ! a won- 
derful performance ! But it wants those graces which raise the 
fame of my paintings to the skies.*^ This piece was after- 
wards carried to Rome, and, being added to the number ^£ 
those collected there, was destroyed by fire. The Rhodians 
now began to grow weary of the war. Demetrius, too, want- 
ed only a pretence to put an end to it, and he found one. The 
Athenians came and reconciled them on this condition, that 
the Rhodians should assist Antigonus and Demetrius as allies^ 
in all their w^rs, except those with Ptolemy. 

At the same time the Athenians called him to their succour 
against Cassander, who was besieging the city. In conse- 
quence of which, he sailed thither with a fleet of three hundred 
and thirty ships, and a numerous body of land forces. With 
these he not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but followed 
him to Thermopylae, and entirely defeated him there. Hera- 
clea then voluntarily submitted, and he received into his army 
six thousand Macedonians, who came over to him. In his 
return he restored liberty to thfe Greeks within the straits of 
Thermopylae, took the Boeotians into his alliance, and made 
himself master of Cenchreae. He likewise reduced Phyle and 
Panactus, the bulwarks of Attica, which had been garrisoned 
by Cassander, and put them in the hands of the Athenians 

* We hare not met with the particular subject of this famous painting^, 
lalysus was oue of the fabulous heroes, the son of Ochimus, and grandson of 
Apollo; and there is a town in Rhodes called lalysus, which probably had its 
name from him. It was in this picture that Proto&:enes, when he had long 
laboured in vain to paint the foam of a doj^, happily hit it off, by throwing the 
brash, in anger, at the dog*s mouth. £lian, as well as Plutarch, says, that 
be was seven years in finiSiinsr it. Pliny tells us, that he gave it four coats of 
colours, that when one was effaced by time, another might supply itsplace. 
He tells us, too, that while Protopenes was at work, he was visited by Deme- 
trius, and when the latter asked him how he could prosecute his work with 
so much calmness under the rage of war? he answered, — *' That though De- 
metrius was at war with Bhodes, he did not suppose he was at war with the 
arts." He is said to have lived on lupines during the time he was employed 
on this painting, that his jodgtnent might not be clouded by luxurious diet. 
The picture was broniyht to Rome by Cassius, and placed in the Temple of 
Peace, where it remained till tbetimeof Comraodus, whett, together with th^ 
temple, it w^s consumed by fire. 

Vol. IV. U 
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again* The Athenians, though Hitj had lavished honours 
upon him before in the most extravagant manner, yet con- 
trived on this occasion to appear new in their flattery. They 
^ave orders that he should lodge in the back part of the Par-- 
thenon; which, accordingly, he did, and Minerva was said to 
have received him as her guest; a guest not very fit to come 
under her roof, or suitable to her virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took up his 
quarters in a house wnere there were three younff women. His 
father, Antigonus, said nothing to Philip; but called the quar- 
ter-master, and said to him in his presence, — ^^ Why do you 
not remove my son out of this lodgmg, where he is so much 
straitened for room?" And Demetrius, who ought to have re- 
j'erenced Minerva, if, on no other account, yet as his eldest 
sister, (for so he affected to call her,) behaved in such a man- 
tier to persons of both sexes, who were above the condition of 
slaves, and the citadel was so polluted with his debaucheries, 
that it appeared to be kept sacred in some degree, when he in- 
dulged himself only with such prostitutes as Chrysis, Lamia, 
Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we choose to pass over out of regard to the 
character of the city of Athens; but the virtue and chastity of 
Democles ought not to be left under the veil of silence. De- 
mocles was very young, and his beauty was no secret to De- 
metrius. Indeed) his surname unhappily declared it, for he 
was called Democles the Handsome. Demetrius, through his 
emissaries, left nothing unattempted to gain him by great of- 
fers, or to intimidate him by threats; but neither couldprevail. 
He left the wrestling-ring and all public exercises, and made 
use only of a private bath. Demetrius watched his opportu- 
nity, and surprised him there alone. The boy seeing nobody 
near to assist him, and the impossibility of resisting with any 
effect, took off the cover of the cauldron, and jumped into the 
boiling water. ' It is true, he came to an unworthy end, but 
his sentiments were worthy of his country and of his personal 
merit 

Very different were those of Cleaenetus the son of Cleome- 
don. That youth, having procured his father the remission of 
a fine of fifty talents, brought letters from Demetrius to the 
people, signifying his pleasure in that respect; by which he not 
only dishonoured himself, but brought great trouble upon the 
city. The people took off the fine, but at the same time they 
made a decree, that no citizen should, for the future, bring any 
letter from Demetrius. Yet when they found that Demetrius 
was disobliged at it, and expressed his resentment in strong 
terms, they not only repealed the act, but punished the per- 
sons who proposed ana supported it, some with death, and 
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some with bsmahment Ther likewise passed a new edict, 
iaportiog, — ^^That the people of Athens had resolyed Uiat 
whatsoever thing Demetrius might command, should be ac- 
counted holy in respect of the gods, and just in respect of 
men.'' Some person of better pnnciple, on tibis occasion, hap- 
penineto say, that Stratodes was mad in proposing such de- 
crees,l)emochares the Leuconian* answered, — ^ He would be 
mad if he were not mad." Stratocles found his advantage in 
his servility; and for this sayine, Demochares was prosecuted 
ud banished the city. To such meannesses were the Athe- 
nians brought, when the g:|rriaon seemed to be remdved out of 
their city, and they pretended to be a free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards passed into Peloponnesus, where he 
found no resistance: for all his enemies fled before him, or 
surrendered their cities. He, therefore, reduced with ease that 
part of the country called ^^cte, and all Arcadia, except Man- 
tinea. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth, he set free from their 
garrisons by giving the commanding officers a hundred talents 
to evacuate them. About that time the feasts of Juno came 
on at Argos, and Demetrius presided in the games and other 
exhibitions. During these solemnities he married Deidamia, 
the daughter of ^acides king of the Molossians, and sister of 
Pyrrhus. He told the Sicyonians that they lived out of their 
city, and showing them a more advantageous situation, per- 
suaded them to build one where the town now stands. Along 
with the situation he likewise changed the name, calling the 
town Demetrius, instead of Sicyon. 

The states being assembled at the Isthmus, and a prodigious 
number of people attending, he was proclaimed general of all 
Greece, as Philip and Alexander haa been before; and in the 
elation of power and success, he thought himself a much 
greater man. Alexander robbed no other prince of his title, 
nor did he ever declare himself king of kings, though he raised 
jnany both to the style and authority of kings. But Deme- 
trius thought no man worthy of that title except his father and 
himself. He even ridiculed those who made use of it, and it 
was with pleasure he heard the isycophants at his table drink- 
n^ K.ing Demetrius, Seleucus commander of the elephants, 
Ptolemy admiral, Lysimachus treasurer, and Agathocies the 
Sicilian governor of the islands. The rest of them only laugh- 
ad at sucn extravagant instances of vanity. Lysimachus alone 
^as angry, because Demetrius seemed to think him no better 
than an eunuch: for the princes of the east had generally 
eunuchs for their treasurers. Lysimachus, indeed, was the 

* The nephew of Demoethenes. The Greek text that calk him Aammtf 
is erroneous. It should be U»mmn» * 
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most violent enem^^ that he had ; and now takine an (^i|iortQ<* 
nity to disparage him on account of his passion for Lamia^ he 
saia, — ^ Tnis was the iirst time he had seen a whore act m a 
tragedy."* Demetrius said in answer, — ^* My whore is an 
honester woman than his Penelope/' 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he wrote to 
the republic, that, on his arrival, he intended to be initiated, 
and to be immediately admitted, not only to the less myste* 
ries, but even to those called intuitive. This was unlawful 
and unprecedented; for the less mysteries were celebrated in 
Februarv,t and the greater in September;! and none were 
admitted to the intuitive till a year at least after they had at- 
tended the greater mysteries. § When the letters were read, 
Pvthodorus the torch-bearer was the only person who ventur- 
ed to oppose the demand ; and his opposition was entirely in- 
effectual. Stratocles procui*ed a decree that the month of 
Muny^hion should be called and reputed the month of Jin'- 
thesterion^ to give Demetrius an opportunity for his first ini- 
tiation, which was to be performed in the ward of A|^; 
after which, Munychion was chanced again into Boedromion. 
By these means, Demetrius was admitted to the greater mys- 
teries, and to immediate inspection. Hence those strokes of 
satire upon Stratocles, from tne poet Philippides : — ^'^The man 
who can contract the whole year into one month." And, 
with respect to Demetrius' heme lodged in the Parthenon: 
— " The man who turns the temples into inns, and brings pros- 
,titutes into the company of the virgin goddess." 

But amongst the many abuses and enormities committed in 
their city, no one seems to have given the Athenians greater 
uneasiness than this; — ^he ordered them to raise two hundred 
and fifty talents in a very short time, and the sum was exact- 
ed with the greatest rigour. When the money was brought in, 
and he saw it all together, he ordered it to be given to Lamia 
and his other mistresses, to buy soap. Thus, the disgrace 
hurt them more than the loss, and the application more than 
the impost Some, however, say, that it was not to the Athe- 
nians he behaved in this manner, but to the people of Thes- 
saly. Besides this disagreeable tax. Lamia extorted money 
from many persons on her own auUiority, to enable her to 

* The modem sta^i^e needs not be put to tbft blush by this assertion in favour 
of tl)e ancient : the reason of it was, that there were no women actors. Men, 
in female dresses, performed their parts. 

i Anthesterion. | Boedromion. 

k Plutarch, in this place, seems to make a difference between the intuitiTe 
and the greater mysteries, though they are commonly understood to be the 
^ame. Caaaubon and Meursius thinks the text corrupt ; but the manner in 
which they would restore it, does not render it less perplexed. 



povide.an entcflrtainBatotfor tiie kingi And tiie eanoidiMe of 
that supper was 90 remu'kabk) that Lrneeas the Ssmuan took 
pains to cive a desftription of it For tiie same reosoii) a comic 

S»et of those tiities, with equal wit and truth, called Lamia an 
elepolis; and Demochares the Solian, called Demetrius Mu^ 
thasy that i$> Fable, because he too had his Lalmia.* 

The great interest that Lamia had. with I)em^trius, in con- 
sequence of his passion for her, excited a spirit of cnty and 
aversion to her, not only in the breasts of his wives, but of his 
friends* Demetrius having sent ambassadors to Lysimttchus, 
on some occasion or other, that prince amused himself oktti 
day with showing them Hie deep wounds he had received 
from a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and gave them an 
account of his being shut up with that wild beast by Aletitaii- 
der the Great, and of the battle he had with itt Upon which 
thev laughed, and said:- — ^*The king, our master, too, beanr 
on his neck the marks of a dreadful wild beast, called a La- 
mia.'^ Indeed, it was strange that he should at first have so 
great an objection against the disparity of vears between him 
and Phila, and afterwards fall into such a lasting captivity to 
Lamia, though she had passed her prime at uieir first ac- 
Quaintance. One evening', when Lamia had 'been playing on 
toe flute at supper, Demetrius asked Demo, surnamed Mania, j: 
what she thought of Jifer ? " I think her an old woman, Sir," 
said Demo. Another time, when there was an extraordin^iry 
dessert on the table, he said to her: — ^^ You see what fine 
things Lamia se<ids me.'' *^ My mother will send you finer," 
answered Denzo, " if you will but lie with her." 

We shall mention only one story more of Lamia, which re- 
lates to her censure of the celebrated judgment of Bocchoris. 
In Egypt there was a young man extremely desirous of the 
favours of a courtesan named Thonis, but she set too high a 
price upon them. Afterwards he fancied that he enjoyed her 
in a dream, and his desire was satisfied. Thonis, upon this, 
commenced an actiofi a^inst him for the money; and Boc- 
choris having heard bom parties, ordered the man to tell the 
fold that ^e demanded into a basin, and shake it about before 
er, that she might enjoy the sight of it:-;-" For fancy," said 
he, " is no more Uian the shadow of trutli." Lamia did not 

* Fabulous history mentioiis a queen of Libya, who, oat of raffo for the loss 
of her owD children, ordered those of other women to be brought to her, and 
devoured them. From whence she was caQed Lamia, from the Phcenician 
word Labama^ to derour. Upon this account, IModorus tells us, that Lamia 
became a bugbear to children. And this satisfies M. Dacier with: regard to 
the explanation of this passage in Plutarch. 

t Justin and Pausanias mention this; but Q. Curtiua doubts the truth of 
it; and he probably is in the right 

t In Englisb. Mm MadoB^. 

Vol. I Y. 14 
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think this a jast sehtence; ^ because the woman's desire of 
the eold was not removed by the appearance of it; whereas 
the aream cured the passion of her lover." 

The change in the fortunes and actions of the subject of our 
narrative now turns the comic scene into tragedy: all the 
other kings having united their forces against Antigonus, De- 
metrius left Greece in order to join him, and was^ greatly 
animated to find his father preparing for war with a spint 
above his years. Had Antigonus abated a little of his pre- 
tensionS) and restrained his ambition to govern the, world, he 
might have kept the pre-eminence among the successors of 
Alexander, not only for himself, but for liis son after him. 
But being naturally arro^nt, imperious, and no less insolent 
in his expressions than in his actions, he exasperated many 
young and powerful princes against him. He boasted, that 
^^ he could break the present league, and disperse the united 
armies, with as much ease as a boy does a flock of birds, by 
tiirowing a stone, or making a slignt noise." 

He had an army of more than seventy thousand foot, ten 
thousand horse, and seventy-five elephants. The enemy's in- 
fantrv consisted of sixty-four thousand men, their cavalry of 
ten thousand five hundred ; they' had four hundred elephants, 
and a hundred and twenty armed chariots. When the two 
armies were in sight, there was a visible chanse in the mind 
of Antigonus, but rather with respect to his nopes than his 
resolution. In other engagements his spirits usea to be high, 
his port lofty, his voice loud, and his expressions vaunting; 
insomuch that he would sometimes, in the heat of the action, 
let fall some jocular expression, to show his unconcern, and 
his contempt of his adversary. But, at this time, he was ob- 
served for the most part to be thoughtful aitd silent; and one 
day he presented his son to the army, and recommended him 
as nis successor. What appeared still more extraordinary was, 
that he took him aside into his tent, and discoursed with him 
tiiere : for he never used to communicate his intentions to him 
in private, or to consult him in the least, but to rely entirely 
on nis bWn judgment, and to ^ive orders for the execution of 
what he had resolved oh by himself. It is reported that De- 
metrius, when very young, once asked him wzien thev should 
decamp, and that he answered angrily, — ^* Are you anaid that 
you only shall not hear the trumpet?" ^ 

On this occasion, it is true, their spirits were depressed oy 
ill omens. ^ Demetrius dreamed that Alexander came to him 
in a magnificent suit of armour, and asked him what was to 
be the word in the ensuing battle? Demetrius answered, t/u- 
piter and Victory; upon which Alexander said, — ^* I go then 
to your adversaries, for l^ey are ready to receive me." When 
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the army was put in order of battle, Antigonus stumbled as 
he went out of his tent, and, falling on his face, received a con- . 
siderable hurt. After hiB had recovered himself, he stretched 
out his hands towards heaven, and prayed either for victory, 
or that he might die before he was sensible that the day was 
lost 

When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the head of his 
best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the son of Seleucus, and 
fought with so much bravery that he put the enemy to flight; 
but oy a vain and unseasonable ambition to go upon the pur- 
suit, he lost the victory : for he went so far that ne could not 
get back to join his infantry, the enemy's elephants having 
taken up the intermediate space. Seleucus now seeing his 
adversary's foot deprived of their horse, did not attack them,, 
but rode about them, as if he was going every moment to 
charge; intending »v this manoeuvre both to terrify them, and 
to give them an opportunity to change sides. The event an- 
swered his. expectation. Great part separated from the main 
body, and voluntarily came over to him; the rest were put to 
the rout. When great numbers were bearing down upon An- 
tigonus, one of those that were about him said, — *^ i hey are 
coming against you, Sir." He answered, — ^' What other ob- 
ject can tney have? But Demetrius will come to my assist- 
ance.'' In this hope he continued to the last, still looking 
about for his son, till he fell under a shower of darts. His , 
servants and his very friends forsook him; only Theorax of ' 
Larissa remained by the dead body. 

The battle being thus decided, the kings who were victori- 
ous, dismembered the kingdom of Antigonus and Demetrius, 
like some great body, and each took a limb; thus adding to 
their own dominions the provinces which those two princes 
were possessed of before. Demetrius fled with five thousand 
foot and four thousand horse: and as he reached Ephesus in 
a short time, and was in want of money, it was expected that 
he would not spare the temple. However, he not only spared 
it himself,* but fearing that his soldiers might be tempted to 
violate it, he immediately left the place and embarked for 
Greece. His principal dependence was upon the Athenians; 
for with them he had left his ships, his money, and his wife 
Deidamia; and in this distress he thought he could have no 
safer asylum than their affection. He therefore, pursued his 
voyage with all possible expedition; but ambassadors from 
Athens met him near the Cyclades, and entreated him not tp 
think of going thither, because the people had decla^ed by an 
edict that they would receive no king into their city. As for 

* A striking proof that adreruty ia the parent of ytrtne I 
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Deidamia, they had conducted her to Megara with a propei 
retinue, and all the respect due to her rank. This so enraged 
Demetrius, that he was no longer master of himself; though 
he had hitherto home his misforiune with sufficient calmness^ 
and discovered no mean or ungenerous sentiment in the great 
change of his afiairs: but to be deceived, beyond all his ex- 
pectation, by the Athenians; to find by facts that their affec- 
tion, so great in appearance, was only false and counterfeit, 
was a thing that cut him to the heart. Indeed, excessive ho- 
nours are a very indifferent proof of the regard of the f)ep- 
ple for king^s and princes: for all the value of those honours 
rests in their being freely given ; and there can be no cer- 
tainty of that, because the givers may be under the influence 
of fear: and fear and love often produce the same public de- 
clarations. For the same reason, wise princes will not look 
upon statues, pictures, or divine honours,J)ut rather consider 
their own actions and behaviour, and, in consequence thereof, 
either believe those honours real, or disregard them as the 
dictates of necessity. Nothing more frequently happens, than 
.that the people hate their sovereign the most, at the time that 
he is receiving the most immoderate honours, the tribute ot 
unwilling minds. 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this ill treatment, was 
not in a condition to revenge it: he, therefore, by his envoy s> 
expostulated with the Athenians in moderate terms, and only 
^ desired them to send him his galleys, among which there was 
one of thirteen banks of oars. As soon as he had received 
them be steered for the Isthmus, but found his affairs there in 
,a very bad situation. The cities expelled his garrisons, and 
were all revolting to his enemies. Leaving Pyrrhus in Greece, 
)ie then sailed to the Chersonesus, and by the ravages he com* 
paitted in the country, distressed Lysimachus, as well as en- 
riched and secured the fidelity of his own forces, which now 
began to gather strength, and improve into a respectable army. 
^ The other kings paid no regard to Lysimachus, who, at the 
isame time that he was much more formidable in his power 
than Demetrius, was not in the least more moderate m his 
conduct 

Soon af^er this, Seleueus sent proposals of marriage to Stra« 
tonice, the daughter of Demetrius by Phila. He had, indeed, 
already a son named Antiochus, by Apama, a Persian lady; 
but he thought that his dominions were sufficient for more 
heirs, and that he stood in need of this new alliance, because 
he saw Lysimachus marrying one of Ptolemy's daughters him- 
self, and taking the other for his son Agathocles. A connec- 
* tion with Seleueus was a happy and unexpected turn of for^ 
tune for DQiu^triu& 



He took his daughter, and sailed with his whole fleet to 
Syria. In the course of the voyage he was several times under 
a necessity of making land, and he touched in particular upon 
the coast of Cilicia, which had heen given to Plistarchus the 
brother of Cassander, as his share, after the defeat of Antir 
gonus. Plistarchus thinking himself injured by the descent 
which Demetrius made upon his country, went immediately to 
Cassander, to complain of Seleucus for having reconciled him- 
self to the common enemy, without the concurrence of the 
other kings. Demetrius being informed of his departure, left 
the sea, and marched up to Quinda ; where, finuing twelve 
hundred talents, the remains of his father's treasures, he car- 
ried them off, embarked again without interruption, and set 
sail with the utmost expedition, his wife Phila having joined 
him by the way. 

Seleuctts met him at Orossus. Their interview was con* 
ducted in a sincere and princely manner, without any marks of 
design or suspicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius first to his 
pavilion; and then Demetrius entertained him in his galley of 
thirteen banks of oars. They conversed at their ease, and 
passed the time together without guards or arms: till Seleucus 
took Stratonice, and carried her with great pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of Cilicia, and sent Phila to 
her brother Cassander, to answer the accusations brought 
a^inst him by Plistarchus. Mean time Deidamia came to 
him from Greece, but she had not spent any long time wit& 
him before she sickened and died ; and Demetrius liaving ac- 
commodated matters with Ptolemy through Seleucus, it was 
agreed that he should marry Ptolemais, the daughter of that 
prince. 

Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honour and propriety; 
but afterwards he demanded that Demetrius should surrender 
Cilicia to him for a sum of money, and on his refusal to do 
that, angrily insisted on havinc Tyre and Sidon. This beha- 
viour appeared unjustifiable and crtiel. W^en be already com- 
mandea Asia from the Indies to the Syrian sea, how sordid 
was it to quarrel fpr two cities with a pHnce who was his 
father-in-law, and who laboured under sd painful a reverse of 
fortune. A strom^. proof how true the maxim of Plato is, — 
" That the man who would be truly happy, should not study 
to enlarge his estate, but to ^contract his desires." For be 
who does not restrain his avarice, must for ever be poor. 

However, Demetrius, far from being intiimidated, said, — 
<* Though I had lost a thousand batUea as great as that of 
Ipsus, nothing should bring me to buy the alliance of Seleu- 
cus;" and, upon this principle, he garrisoned these cities in 
the strongest manner. About this time, having inteilUgenc^. 
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tiiat Athens was divided into fiMtiofis, snd thibt Lasffaufes'^ 
taking advantage of these, had seized the government, he exi 
peqted to take the city with ease, if he appeared suddenly be^ 
fore it Accordingly, he set out ivith a considerable fleet, and 
epossed the sea witnout danger: but on the coast of Attica, ke 
met with a storm, in which he lost many ships and great num* 
bers of his men. He escaped, however, himself, and began 
hostilities against Athens, though with no g^reat vigour. As 
his operations answered no end, he sent his lieutenants to col- 
leet another fleet, and in the mean time entered Peloponnesus^ 
and laid' siege to Messene. In one of the assaults he was in 
sreat danger; for a dart which came ^om an engine, pierced 
Ihrqof^ hi» jaw, and entered his mouth. But he recovered,^ 
and reduced som« cities that had revolted. After this, he in* 
yaded Attica again, took Eleusis and Rhamnus, and ravaged 
the country. Happening to take a ship loaded with wheat,, 
which was bound ibr Athens, he hanged both the merchant 
and the pilot This alarmed other mercnants so much that they 
forebbre attempting any thing of that kind, so that a famine 
ensued ; and, together with the want of bread-corn, the people 
were in want of every thing else, A bushel* of salt was sold 
' for forty draf^hmas, and a peckt of wheat for three hundred. 
A fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, which Ptolemy sent to 
their relief, appeared before ^gina; but the encouragentent it 
afibrded them was of short oantinoance. A great reinforce- 
tnent of his ships came to Denietrius from Peloponnesus and 
Cyprus, so that he had not in all fewer t^an three hundred. 
Ptolemy's fleet, therefore, weighed anchor, and steered off. 
The tyrant Laohares at the same time made his escape pri-» 
vateVy, and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a decree, that no man> 
under pain of death, should mention peace or reconciliation 
with Demetrius, now opened th^ gates nearest him, and sent 
ambassadors to his camp. Not that they expected any favour 
from him, bin they were forced to take that step by the ex- 
tremity of famirie. In the course* of it many dreadUil things 
happened, and thia is related among the rest:-^A father and 
his son were sitting- in the same room, in the last despair 
when a dead mouse happening to fall from the roof of the 
house, they both started up and fought for it Epicurus the 
philosopher is said at that time to have supported his friends 
and disciples with beans, which he sharea with them, and 
counted out to them daily. 

In such a miserable condition was the city, when Demetrius 
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entered it He dfdefed all the Afhenitftks to. Assemble in the 
theatre, which he surrounded with his troops; and having; 
planted hisji^uards on each side the stage, he came down through 
the passage Dy which the tragedians enter. The fears of the 

nle on his appearance increased; but they were entirely 
paled when he began to speak; for neither the accent of 
bis voice was loud, nor his expressions severe. He complained 
of them in soft and easy terms, and taking them again into 
favour, made them a present of a hundred thousand measures 
of wheat,* and re-estabiish^d such an administration as was 
most agreeable to them. 

The orator Dromoclides observed the variety of acclania- 
tions among the people, and that, in the joy ot their hearts, 
they endeavoured to outdo the encomiums oif those that spoke 
from the rostrum. He, therefore, proposed a decree that the 
Piraeus and the fort of Munychia snould be delivered up* to 
king Demetrius. After this bill was passed, Demetriu», on 
his own authority, put a garrison in the Museum ; lest, if there 
should be another defection amongst the people, it might keep 
them from other enterprises. 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius immediately formed' 
a design upon Lacedaemon. King Archidamus met him at 
Mantihea, where Demetrius defeated him in a pitched battle;. 
and, after he had put him to flight, he entered Laconia. There 
was another action almosit in sight of Sparta, in which he killed 
two hundred of the enemy, and made five hundred prisoners; 
so that he seemed almost master of a town which, hitherto, 
had never been taken. But surely fortune never displayed 
such sudden and extraordinary vicissitudes in the life of any 
other prince; in no other scene of things did she so often 
change from low to high, from a glorious to an abject condi- 
tion, or again repair the ruins she had made. Hence he is 
said, in his greatest adversity, to have addressed her in the 
words of ^schylus : — 

Thou gav'st me life and honour, and thy hand 
Now strikes me to the heart. 

When his affairs seemed to be in so promising a train for 
oower and empire, news was brought that Lysinlachus, in the 
first place, had taken the cities he had in Asia; that Ptohemy 
had aispossessed him of all Cyprus, except the city of Sala- 
mis, in which he had left his cnildren and his mother; and 
that this town was now actually besieged. Fortune, however^ 
like the woman in Archilocbus,. 

Whose ri^bt hand o/Ter'd water, while the left * 
Bore hostile fire, 
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though she drew him from Lacedsemon by these alarming 
tidings, yet soon raised him a new scene of light and hope. 
She availed herself of these circumstances : — 

After the death of Cassander, his eldest son Philip had but 
a short reign over the Macedonians, for he died soon after his 
father. The two remaining brothers were perpetually at va- 
riance. One of them, named Antipater, havmg killed ni» mo- 
ther Thessalonica, Alexander, the other brother, called in the 
Greek princes to his assistance, Pyrrhus from Epirus, and 
Demetrius from Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus arrived first, and 
seized a considerable part of Macedonia, which he kept fof 
his reward, and by that means, became a formidable neignbour 
to Alexander. • Demetrius no sooner received the letters, than 
he marched his forces thither likewise, and the young prince 
was still more afraid of him, on account of his sreat name and 
dignity. He met him, however, at Dium, and received him 
in the most respectful manner, but told him at the same time 
that his affairs aid not now require his presence. Hence mu- 
tual jealousies arose, and Demetrius, as he was goiujg to sup 
with Alexander, upon his invitation, was informed that there 
was a design aeainst his life, which was to be put in execution 
in the midst of the entertainment Demetrius was not in the 
least disconcerted; he only slackened his pace, and gave or- 
ders to his generals to keep the troops underarms: after which 
he took his guards and the officers of his household, who were 
much more numerous than those of Alexander, and command- 
ed them to enter the banqueting-room with him, and to remain 
there till he rose from the table. Alexander's people, intimi- 
dated by his train, durst not attack Demetrius: and he, for his 
part, pretending that he was not disposed to drink that even- 
ing, soon withorew. Next day, he prepiired to decamp; and 
alleging that he was called off by some new emergency, de- 
sired Alexander to excuse him if he left him soon this time; 
and assured him, that at some other opportunity, he would 
make a longer stay. Alexander rejoicea that he was going 
away voluntarily, and without any hostile intentions, and ac-- 
companied him as far as Thessaly. When they came to La- 
rissa, they renewed their invitations, but both with malignity 
in their hearts. In consequence of these polite manosuyres, 
Alexander fell into the snare of Demetrius. He would not 

fo with a guard, lest he should teach the other to do the same, 
[e, therefore, suffered that which he was preparing ffiir his< 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the surer and inore^ 
convenient execution. He went to sup with Dem^triUs ; and 
as his host rose up in the midst of the feast, Alexander Was 
terrified and rose up with him. Demetrius, when he was at 
Ike door^ said no more to his guards than tbis:?^^ Kill th#^ 
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man that follows me;" and then went out Upon whit^ they 
cut Alexander in piecea^ and his friends who attempted to as- 
sist him. One of these is reported to have said, as he was 
dying, — ^^ Demetrius is but one day beforehand with us/' 

The night was, as might be expected, full of terror and con- 
fusion. In the morning the Macedonians were greatty dis- 
turbed with the apprehension that Demetrius would fall upon 
them with all his forces; but when, instead of an appearance 
of hostilities, he sent a message desiring to speak with them, 
and vindicate what was done, they recovered their spirits, and 
resolved to receive him with civility. When he came he found 
it unnecessary to make long speeches. They hated Antipater 
for the murder of his mother, and, as they had no better prince 
at hand, they declared Demetrius king, and conducted him 
into Macedoniai The Macedohians who were at home, proved 
not averse to the change: for they always remembered with 
horror Cassander's base behaviour to Alexander the Great; 
and if they had any regard left for the moderation of old An- 
tipater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, who had married 
his daughter Phila, and had a son by her to succeed him in the 
throne ; a youth who was already grown up, and at this very 
time bore arms under his father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, Demetrius 
received news that Ptolemy had set his wife and children at 
liberty, and dismissed them with presents and other tokens of 
honour. He was informed, too, that his daughter, who had 
been married to Seleucus, was now wife to Antiochus, the son 
of that prince, and declared queen of the barbarous nations in 
Upper Asia. Antiochus was violently enamoured of the 
young Stratonice, though she had a son by his father. His 
condition was exl3*emely unhappy. He made the greatest ef- 
forts to conquer his passion, but they were of no avail. At 
last, considering that his desires were of the most extravagant 
kind, that there was no prospect of satisfaction for them, and 
that the succours of reason entirely fiiiled, he resolved in his 
despair to rid himself of life, and bring it gradually to a period, 
by neglecting all care of his person, and abstaining from food. 
For this purpose he made sickness his pretence. His physi- 
cian, Erasistratus, easily discovered that his distemper was 
love, but it was difficult to conjecture who was the object. In 
order to. find it out, he spent whole days in his chamber; and 
whenever any beauti^l person of either sex entered it, he ob- 
served with great attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which corresponds the most with the 
passions of the soul. .When others entered he was entirely 
unaffected, but when Stratonice came in, as she often did, 
either alone or with Seleucus, he showed sJl the symptoms 
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described by Sappho, the faltering yoice, the barninr blush, 
the languid eye,* the sudden sweat, the tumultuous pulse, and 
at length, the passion overcoming his spirits, a deliquium, and 
mortal paleness. 

Erasistratus concluded from these tokens that the prince 
was ih love with Stratonice, and perceived that he intended to 
carry the secret with him to the grave.- He saw the difficulty 
of breaking the matter to Seleucus; yet depending upon the 
affection which the king had for his son, he ventured one day 
to tell him, — *^ That the young man's disorder was love, but 
love for which there was no remedy." The king, quite asto- 
nished, said, " How ' love for which there is no remedy !" " It 
is certainly so,'' answered Erasistratus, ^* for he is in love with 
my wife.'' "What! Erasistratus!" said the king, "would 
you, who ar^ my friend, refuse to give up your wife to my 
son, when you see us in dan^r of losing our only hope?" 
" Nay, would you do such a thmg," answered the physician, 




thither! I woilld give up my kingdom, so I could but keep 
Antiochus." He pronounced these words with so much emo- 
tion, and such a profusion of tears, that Erasistratus took him 
by tlie hand, and said, — ^^ Then there is no need of Erasistra- 
tus. You, Sir, who are a father, a husband, and a king, will 
be the best physician too for your family." 

Upon this, Seleucus summoned the people to meet in full 
assembly, and told them, — ^^ It was his will and pleasure that 
Antiochus should intermarry with Stratonice, and that they 
should be declared king and queen of the Upper Provinces. 
He believed," he said, "that Antiochus, who was such an 
obedient son, would not oppose his desire; and if the princess 
should oppo!»e the marriage, as an unprecedented thing, he 
hoped his friends would persuade her to think, that what was 
agreeable to the king, ana advantageous to the kingdom, was 
both just and honourable." Such is said to have been the 
cause of the marriage between Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Demetrius was now master of Macedonia and Thessaly; 
and as he had great part of Peloponnesus too, and the cities of 
Megara and Athens on the other side of the Isthmus, he want- 
ed to reduce the Boeotians, and threatened them witii hostili- 
ties. At first they proposed to come to an accommodation 
with him on reasonanle conditions; but Cleonymus the Spar- 
tan having thrown himself, in the mean time, into Thebes with 

' * (Heuv Wodei^cif is a corraptidn. It ought to be read en^ftmn mrjUiAlft* 0f« 
fiont, languid, or clouded ey«. 
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his umy, the Boeotians were so much eliited, that, at the insti- 
eation of Pisis the Thespian, who was a leading man among 
uem, they broke off the treaty. Demetrius then drew up his 
machines to the walls, and laid siege to Thebes ; upon which 
Cleonymus, apprehending the consequences, stole out, and the 
Thebans were so much intimidated, that they immediately 
surrendered. Demetrius placed garrisons in tneir cities, ex- 
acted large contributions, and left Hieronymus the historian, 
governor of Boeotia. He appeared, however, to make a mer 
ciful u^e of his victory, particularly in the case of Pisis: for 
though he took him prisoner, he did not offer him any injury : 
on the contrary, he treated him with great civility and polite- 
ness, and appointed him pohmarch of Thespiae. 

Not long after this, Lysimachus being taken prisoner by 
Dromichaetes, Demetrius marched towards Thrace with {aiU 
possible expedition, hoping to find it in a defenceless state. 
But while ne was gone, the Boeotians revolted again, and he 
had the mortification to hear on the road that Lysimachus was 
set at liberty. He, therefore, immediately turned back in 
great anger; and, finding on his return, that the Boeotians were 
already driven out of the field by his son Antigonus, he laid 
siege again to Thebes. However, as Pyrrhus had overrun all 
Thessaly, and was advanced as far as Thermopylse, Demetrius 
left the conduct of the siege to his son Antigonus, and marched 
against that warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a guard of 
ten thousand foot and a thousand horse in Tnessaly, and then 
returned to the siege. His first operation was to bring up his 
machine, called heiepoles; but he proceeded in it with great 
labour and by slow degrees, by reason of its size and weight: 
he could scarce move it two furlongs in two months.* As 
the Boeotians made a vigorous resistance, and Demetrius often 
obliged his men to renew the assault rather out of a spirit of 
linimosity, than the hope of an advantage, young Antigonus 
was sreatly concerned at seeing such numbers fall, and said, — 
'* Why, sir, do we let these brave fellows lose their lives with- 
out any necessity?" Demetrius, offended at the liberty he 
took, made answer, — ^^ Why do you trouble yourself aoout 
it? Have you any provisions to find for the dead ?" To show, 
however, that he was not prodigal of the lives of his troops 
only, he took his share in the danger, and received a wound 
from a lance that pierced through nis neck. This gave him 
excessive pain, yet he continued the siege till he once more 
made himself master of Thebes. He entered the city with 

* A wonderful kind of motion this for a machiiie that ran upon wheels! 
about twelve inches in an hoar! 
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sueh an air 6( veBtrntxtvent and sererity, that the mfaabrtant» 
expected to suffer the most dreadftil punishments ; yet he con- 
tented himself with putting thirteen of them to death, and 
banishing a few more. All the rest he pardon<^d. Thus 
Thebes was taken twice within ten years after its being rebuilt 

The Pythian games now approached, and Demetrius on this 
occasion took a very extraordinary step. As the ^tolians 
were in possession of the passes to Delphi, he ordered the 
games to be solemnized at Athens ; alleging, that they could 
not pay liieir homage to Apollo in a more proper place than 
that where the people considered him as their patron and pro- 
genitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia: but as he was na- 
turally indisposed for a life of quiet and inaction, and observ- 
ed besides tiiat the Macedonians were attentive and obedient 
to him in time of war, though turbulent and seditious in peace, 
he undertook an expedition against the ^tolians. After he 
had ravaged the country, he left Pantauchus there with a re- 
spectable army, and with the rest of his fofces marched against 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was coming to seek him; but as they hap- 
pened to take different roads, and missed each other, Deme- 
trius laid waste Epirus, and Pyrrhus falling upon Pantauchus, 
obliged him to stand on his defence. The two generals met 
in the action, and both gave and received wounds. Pyrrhus, 
however, defeated his adversary^ killed great numbers of his 
men, and made five thousand prisoners. 

This battle was the principal cause of Demetnus' ruin : for 
Pyrrhus was not so much hated by the Macedonians for the 
mischief he had done them, as admired for his personal brave- 
ry; and the late battle in particular gained him great honour; 
insomuch, that many of the Macedonians said, — ^^ That of dl 
liie kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that they saw a lively image 
of Alexander's valour; whereas the other princes, especially 
Demetrius, imitated him only in a theatrical manner, by af- 
fecting a lofty port and majestic air." 

Indeed, Demetrius did always appear like a theatrical king : 
for he not only affected a superfluity of ornament in wearing 
a double diadem, and a robe of purple interwoven with gol^ 
but he ha.d his shoes made of cloth of gold, with soles or fine 
purple. There was a robe a long time in weaving for him, of 
most sumptuous magnificence. The figure of the world and 
all the heavenly bodies were to be represented upon it ; but it 
was left unfinished, on account of his change of tortune. Nor 
did any of his successors ever presume to wear it, though 
Macedon had many pompous kings after him. 

This ostentation or dress offended a people who were unac- 
customed to such sights: but his luxurious and dissolute man- 
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ner of life was a more obnoxious circumstance : and what dis- 
obliged them most of all, was his dijG&culty of access; for he 
either refused to see those who applied to him, or behaved to 
^em in a harsh and haughty manner. Though he favoured 
the Athenians more than the rest of the Greeks, their ambas- 
sadors wadted two years at his court for an answer. The La- 
cedaemonians happening to send only one ambassador to him, 
he considered it as an affront, and said in great anger,'— 
''What! have the Lacedaemonians sent no more than one am- 
bassador ?'' '' No," said the Spartan, acutely in his laconic way, 
'' one ambassador to one king." 

One day, when he seemed to come out in a more obliging 
temper, and to be something less inaccessible, he was present- 
ed with several petitions, au which he received, and put them 
m the skirt of his robe. The people of course followed him 
with great joy; but no sooner was he come to the bridge over 
the Axius, than he opened his robe, and shook them all into 
the river. This stung the Macedonians to the heart; when, 
looking for the protection of a king, they found the insolence 
of a tyrant And this treatment appeared the harder to such 
as had seen, or heard from those wno had seen, how kind the 
behaviour of Philip was on such occasions. An old woman 
was one day very troublesome to him in the street, and begged 
with great importunity to be heard. He said, — ^^ He was not 
at leisure." " Then," cried the old womap, " you should not 
be a king." The king was struck with these words; and hav- 
ing considered the thing a moment, he returned to his palace ; 
where, postponing all other affairs, he pve audience for seve-^ 
ral days to all who chose to apply to him, beginning with the 
old woman. Indeed, nothing oecomes a king so much as the 
distribution of justice: for "Mars is a tyrant," as Timotheus 
expresses it; but Justice, according to jrindar, "is the right- 
ful sovereign of the world." The things which. Homer tells 
us, kings receive from Jove, are not machines for taking towns, 
or ships with brazen beaks, but law and justice :* these they 
are to guard and to cultivate. And it is not the most warlike, 
the most violent and sanguinary, but the justest of ])rinces, 
whom he calls the disciple of J upiter.t out Demetrius was 
pleased with an appellation auite opposite to that which is 

fiven the king of tne gods : lor Jupiter is called Policus and 
^oliuchus, the patron and guardian of cities; Demetrius is 
sumamed Poliorcetes, the destroyer of cities. Thus, in con- 
sequence of the union of power and folly, vice is substituted 
in the place of virtue^ and the ideas of glory and injustice are 
united too. 

* II. 1. i. 331« t Od. w. 178. 
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When^ Demetariufl lay dangerously ill al Pdbi, he was very 
Dear losing Macedonia; for Pyrrhus, by a sudden inroad, 
penetrated as far as Edessa. But as soon as he recovered, he 
repulsed bim with ease, and afterwards he came to terms witii 
him: for he was not willine to be hindered, by skirmishing for 
Bosta with P3mrhus, from me pursuit of greater and more ar- 
ouous enterprises. His scheme was to recover all his father'^ 
dominions; and his {»:eparations were suitable to the great* 
ness'of the object: for he had raised an army of ninety-eight 
thousand foot, and near twelve thousand horse; and he was 
building five hundred galleys in the ports of Piraeus, Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Pella. I^ . went himself to all these places, to 

five directions to the workmen, and assist in the construction. 
Jl the world was surprised, not only at the number, but at tfie 
greatness of his works: for no man, before his time, ever saw 
a galley of fifteen or sixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, in- 
deed, rtolemy Philopater built one of forty banks; its length 
was two hundfred ana eighty cubits, and ks height to the top 
of the prow* forty-eight cubits. Four hundred mariners be- 
longed to it, exclusive of the rowers, who were no fewer than 
four thousand ; and the decks and the several interstices were 
capable of containing near three thousand soldiers.* This, 
however, was mere matter of curiosity, for it differed very 
little from an immoveable building, and was calculated more 
ibr show than for use, as it could not be put in motion without 
ereat difficulty and danger. But the ships of t)emetrius had 
uieir use as well as beauty ; with all their magnificence of con- 
struction, they were ec^ually fit for fighting; and though they 
were admirable for their size, they were still more so for the 
swiftness of their motion. 

Demetrius having provided such an arniament for the inva- 
sion of Asia as no man ever had before him, except Alexan- 
der the Great, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimacnus united 
a^inst him. They likewise joined in an application to Pyr- 
rhus, desiring him to fall upon Macedonia, and not to look 
upon himself as bound by the treaty with Demetrius, since 
that prince had entered into it, not with any regard to the ad- 
vantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid future nostilities, but 
merely for his own sake, that he might at present be at liberty 
to turn his arms against whom he measea. As Pyrrhus ac- 
cepted the proposal, Demetrius, while he was preparing for 
his vojrage, found himself surrounded, with war at home: for, 
at one instant of time, Ptolemy came with a great fleet to draw 
Greece- (^ from ils present master, Lysimachus invaded Mace- 
donia from Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it from a nearer 
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^wter, joined in ravaging that eountry. Demetriiis, on this 
occasion, left his son in« Greece^ and went himself to the relief 
of Macedonia. His first operations were intended against 
Lysimachus, but as be was upon bis march be received an ac<- 
count that Pyrrbus bad taken Beroea; and the news sdon 
spreading among bis Macedonians, he could do nothing in an 
orderly manner: for nothing was to be found in the whole 
army but lamentations, tears, and expressions of resentment 
and reproach against their king. They were even ready to 
march off", under pretence of attending to their domestic affairs, 
but in fact to join Lysimachus. 

In this case Demetrius thought proper to get at the greatest 
distance be could from Lysimachus, and turn his arms against 
Pyrrbus. Lysimachus was of their own nation, and many of 
them knew him in the service of Alexander; whereas Pyr* 
rhus was an entire stranger, and, therefore, be thought the 
Macedonians would never give him the preference. But be 
was sadly mistaken in his conjecture; and be soon found it 
upon encamping near Pyrrbus. The Macedonians always ad- 
mired bis distinguished valour, and bad of old been accus- 
tomed to think the best man in the field the most worthy of a 
crown. Besides, they received daily accounts of the clemency 
with which he behaved to his prisoners. Indeed, they were 
inclined to desert to him or any other, so they could but set 
rid of Demetrius. They, therefore, began to go ojf privately, 
and in small parties at first^ but afterwards there was nothing 
but open disorder and mutiny in the camp. At last some of 
them had the assurance to go to Demetrius, and bade htm 
provide for himself by flight, for, ^' the Macedonians (ther 
told him) were tired of &hting to maintain his luxury.^' 
These expressions appeared modest in comparison of the rude 
behaviour of others. He, therefore, entered bis tent not like 
a real king, but a theatrical one, and having quitted bis royal 
robe for ahlack one, |)rivately withdrew. As multitudes were 
pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to pieces, but fought 
for the plunder, Pvrrhus made his appearance ; upon which 
the tumult instantly ceased, and the whole army submitted to 
him. Lysimachus and be then divided Macedonia between 
them, which Demetrius had held without disturbance for seven 
years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, fled to 
Cassandria, where his wife Phila was. Nothing could equal 
her sorrow on this occasion. She could not bear to see the 
unfortunate Demetrius once more a private man and an exile ! 
In her despair, therefore, and detestation of fortune, who was 
always more constant to him in her visits of adversity than 
prosperity, she took poison. 
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Demetrius, however, resolved to gather up the remains of 
his wreck; for which purpose he repaired to Greece, and col- 
lected such of his friends and officers as he found there. Me- 
nelaiis, in one of the tragedies of Sophocles, gives this picture 
of his own fortune : — 

I move oi\ Fortune's rapid wheel: my lot 
For ever changing, like the changeful moon, 
That each night varies ; hardly now perceiy'd, 
And now she shows her bright horn ; by de^^rees 
She fills her orb with light: but when she reigns 
In all her pride, she then begins once more 
To waste her glories, till dissolved and lost, 
She sinks again to darkness. 

But this picture is more applicable to Demetrius,, in his in- 
crease and wane, his splendour and obscurity. His glory 
seemed now entirely eclipsed and extinguished, and yet it 
broke out again, and shone with new splendour. Fresh forces 
came in, and gradually filled up the measure of his hopes. 
This was the nrst time he addressed the cities as a private 
man, and without any of the ensigns of royalty. Somebody 
seeing him at Thebes in this condition, applied to him, with 
propriety enough, those verses of Euripides, — 

To Dirce's fountain, and Ismenus' shore, 
In mortal form he moves, a God no more. 

When he got into the high road of hope aeain, and had once 
more a respectable force and form of royalty about him, he 
restored the Thebans their ancient government and laws. At 
the same time the Athenians abandoned his interest, and, 
rasing out of their registers the name of Diphilus, who was 
then priest of the gods-protectors, ordered archons to be ap- 
pointed aeain, according to ancient custom. They likewise 
sent Pyrrhus from Macedonia, because they saw Demetrius 
grown stronger than they expected. Demetrius, greatly en- 
raged, marched immediately to attack them, and lay strong 
siege to the city. But Crates the philosopher, a man of great 
reputation and authority, being sent out to him by the people, 
partly by his entreaties for the Athenians, and partly by re- 
presenting to him that his interest lav another way, prevailed 
on Demetrius to raise the siege. Alter this, he collected all 
his ships, embarked his army, which consisted of eleven thou- 
sand foot, beside cavalry, and sailed to Asia,jn hopes of draw- 
ing Caria and Lydia over from Lysimachus. Eurydice, the 
sister of Phila, received him at Miletus, having brought with 
her Ptolemais, a dauj^ter she had by Ptolemy, who had for- 
merly been promiseo him upon the application of Seleucva. 
Demetrius married her with tho free consent of Eurydice, and 



mm after iittein))tod the cities in that qoartef ; miniy of thdm 
opened their gates to him, and many others he took by force. 
Among the IsSter was Sardis. Some of the officers of Lysi- 
machus likewise deserted to him, and brou^t sufficient ap 
pointments of mone3r and troops with them. But as Agatho* 
clesy the son of Lysimachus, came against him with a greai 
army, he marched to Phrygia, with an intention to seize Ar* 
menia, and then to try M edia, and the Upper Provinces, which 
might afford him many places of retreat upon occasion. Aga- 
thocles followed him close, and as he found Demetrius supe* 
rior in all the skirmishes that he ventured upon, he betook 
himself to cutting off his convoys. This distressed him not a 
little; and, what was another disagreeable circumstance, his 
soldiers suspected that he designed to lead them into Armenia 
and Media. 

The famine increased everyday; and, by mistaking: the fords 
of the river Lycus, he had a great number of men swept away 
with the stream. Yet, amidst all their distress, his troops were 
capable of jestinjg. One of them, wrote upon the door of hid 
tent the beginnmg of the tragedy of (Edipus, with a small 
alteration, — 

Thou offsprins of the blind old king AntigoDiis, 
Where dost thou lead u«?* 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it commonly hap- 
pens when people are under a necessity of eating any thing, ^ 
nowever unwholesome ; so that, finding he had lost in all not 
less than eight thousand men, he turned back with the rest. 
When he came down to Tarsus, he was desirous of sparing 
the country, because it belonged to Seleucus, and he dfid pot 
think proper to give him any pretence to declare against him. 
But perceivinfc mat it was impossible for his troops to avoid 
taking something, when they were reduced to such extremi- 
ties, and that Agathocles had fortified the passes of Mount 
Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucus, containing a long and 
moving detail of his misfortune, and concluded with strong 
entreaties that he would take compassion on a prince who wa» 
allied to him, and whose sufferings were such as even an enemy 
might be affected with. 

Seleucus was touched with pity, and sent orders to his lieu- 
tenants in those, parts to supply Demetrius with every things 

* The alteratioB wad Fery flimdlhideidi, for it 10 only dbanging AnKyMm ioto 
AyriyoNu In the tragedy it is * 

Temwf Tffaif^fDyfev, Avivfornf nvm 
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suitable to the state of a king, and his arm^ with suficfent 
provisions. But Patrocles, who was a man of understanding,^ 
and a faithful friend to Seleucus, went to that prince, and re- 
presented to him, — ^^ That the expense of furnisningthe troops 
af Demetrius with provisions, was a thing of small importance, 
in comparison of suffering Demetrius himself to remain in the 
country, who was always one of the most violent and enter- 
prising princes rn the world, and now was in such desperate 
circumstances as mi^ht put even those of the mildest disposii* 
tions on bold and unjust attempts.'^ 

. Upcm these representations Seleucus marched into Cilicia 
with ft great army. Demetrius, astonished and terrified at the 
sudden change in Seleucus, withdrew tq the strongest posts he 
could find uDon Mount Taurus, and sent a message to him, 
begging, — ^'^ That be might be suffered to make a conquest of 
some free nations of barbarians, and, by settling amongst them 
as their king, put ia period to his wanderings. If thiis could 
not be granted, he hoped Seleucus would at least permit him 
to winter in that country, and not, bv driving him out naked, 
and in want of every thing, expose him in that condition ta 
his enemies." 

As all these proposals had a suspicious appearance to Seleu- 
cus, he made answer, — ^''That he might, it ne pleased, spend 
two months of the winter in Cataonia, if he sent him his prin- 
cipal friends as hostages." But, at the same time, he secured 
the passes into Syria. Demetrius, thus surrounded like a wild 
beast in the toils, was under a necessity of having recourse to 
violence. He, therefore, ravaged the count it, and had the 
advantage of Seleucus whenever he attacked him. Seleucus 
once beset him with his armed chariots, and yet he broke 
through them, and put his enemy to the rout. After this he 
dislodged the corps that was to defend the heights on the side 
of Svria, and maae himself master of the passages. 

Elevated with this success, and finding the courage of hi* 
men restored, he prepared to fight a decisive battle with Se- 
leucus. That prince was now in great perplexity. He had re- 
jected the succours offered him by Lysimachus, for want of 
confidence tn his honour, and from an apprehension of his de- 
signs; and he was loth to try his strength with Demetrius, be- 
cause he dreaded his desperate courage, as well as his usual 
chnnge of fortune, which often raised him from great miserjr 
to the summit of power. In the mean time, Demetrius was 
seized with a fit of sickness, which greatly impaired his per- 
sonal vigour, and entirely ruined his affairs: for part of his 
men went over to the enemy, and part left their colours and 
dispersed. In forty days he recovered with difficulty, and get- 
ting under march: with, the romatns of his army^ made- a feint 
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of moving towards CiHcia: but afterwards in the night he de* 
camped without sound of trumpet, and taking the contrary 
way, crossed Mount Amanus, and ravaged the country on the 
otl)er side, as, far as Gyrrhestica. 

Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him. Deme- 
trius then put his army in motion in the night, in hopes of 
surprising nim. Seleucus was retired to rest; and in all proba- 
bility his enemy would have succeeded, had not some aesert- 
ers informed him of his danger, just time enough for him to* 
put himself in a posture of defence. Upon tliis he started up 
m great consternation, and ordered the trumpets to sound an 
alarm ; and as he put on his sandals, he said to his friends, — 
** What a terrible wild beast are we engaged with !" Deme^ 
trius perceiving, by the tumult in the enemy's camp, that his 
scheme was discovered, retired as fast as possible. 

At break of day, Seleucus offered him battle, when Deme- 
trius, ordering one of his officers to take care of one wing, put 
himself at the head of the other, and made some impression 
upon the enemy. Mean time Seleucus quitting his horse, and 
laying aside his helmet, presented himself to Demetrius' hired 
troops with only his buckler in his hand; exhorting them to 
come over to him, and to be convinced at last that it was to 
spare them, not Demetrius, that he had been so long about the 
war. Upon which they all saluted him king, and ranged them*- 
selves under his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had experienced he 
thought this tho most terrible, yet imagining that ne might ex- 
tricate himself from this distress as well as the rest, fled to the 
passes of Mount Amanus; and gaining a thick wood, waited 
there for the night, with a fi^w friends and attendants who fol- 
lowed his fortune. His intention was, if possible, to take the 
way to Caunus, where he hoped to find his fleet, and from 
thence to make his escape by sea; but knowing he had not 
provisions even for that day, he sought for some other expe- 
dient Afterwards one of his friends, named Sosigenes, ar- 
rived with four hundred pieces of gold in his purse; with the 
assistance of which money they hoped to reach the sea. Ac- 
cordingly, when night came, they attempted to pass the heights; 
but finding a number of fires lighted there by the enemy, they 
despaired of succeeding that way, and returned to their former 
retreat, but neither with their whole company, (for some had 
gane off,) nor with the same spirits. One of them venturing to 
tell him, that he thought it was best for him to surrender himself 
to Seleucus, Demetrius drew his sword to kill himself; but his 
friends interposed, and, consoling him in the best manner they 
could, persuaded him to follow his advice: in consec^uence of 
which msent to Seleucus, and yield0d hinwelf to his discretioik 
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Upon this newsl^ delenetts saktto those about himy-^^lt ii 
not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, that now saTes 
him; and that adds to other favours this opportunity of testi- 
fying my humanity.'^ Then calling the officers of his houses 
hold, he ordered tnem to pitch a royal tent, and to provide 
every thing else for his reception and entertainment in the 
most magnificent manner. As there happened to be in the 
service of Seleucus one Apollonides, who was an old ae- 
quaintance of Demetrius, he immediately sent that person td 
him, that he might be more at ease, and come with the greater 
confidence, as to a sora-*in-law and a friend. , 

On the discovery of this favourable disposition of Sekucas 
towards him, at first a few, and afterwards a great number of 
the courtiers waited on Demetrius, and strove which should 
pay him the naost respect; for it was expected that his imte^- 
rest wiUi Seleucus would soon be the best in the kin^om. 
But these compliments turned the compassion which his dis- 
tress had excited into jealousy, and gave occasion to the en- 
vious and malevolent to divert the stream of the king's hu^^ 
manitY from him, by alarming him with apprehensions of no 
insensible change, mit of the greatest commotions in his army 
on the sight of Demetrius. 

Apollonides was now com& to Demetrius with great satis*- 
faction; and others who followed to pay their court brought 
extraordinary accounts of the kindness oi* Seleucus ; insomuch 
that Demetnas, though in the first shock of his misfortune 
he had thought it a great disgrace to surrender himself, was 
now displeased at his aversion to that step. Such confidence 
had he in the hopes they held out to him ; when Pausanias 
coming with a party of horse a^d foot, to the number of a 
thousand, soddenly surrounded him, and drove away such as 
he found inclined to fevour his cause. After he had thus 
seized his person^ instead of conducting him to the presence of 
Seleucus, he carried him to the Syrian Chersonesus. There 
he was kept, indeed, under a strong guard, but Seleucus sent 
him a sufScievit equipage, and supplied him with money and a 
table suitable to his rank; He haa also places of exercise and 
waJlks worthy (taking; his parks were well stored with game; 
and such of liis. fi*ien& as had accompanied him in his nighty 
were permitted to attend him. Selieucuis, too, had the eom* 
plaisance often, to send some of his people, with kind and 
encouraging messages, intimating, that as soon as Antioehus 
and Stratontce should arrive, terms of accommodation would 
be hit upon^ and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune Demetrius wrote to his son, and to 
bis oftcers and friendii in Athens and Corinth, desiring them 
to trust neither hia hanj-writtiig nor his- aeal, but toact^ if h« 
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¥rere 4ead, and to keep the cities and all his remaining estates 
for Antigonus^ When the young prince was informed of his 
father's confinement, he was extremely concerned at it: he put 
on mourning, and wrote not only to the t)ther kings, hut to 
Seleucus himself; offering, on condition" that Ms father were 
set free, to cede all the possessions they had left, and deliver 
himself up as an hostage. Many cities* and princes joined in 
the request; but Lysimachus was not of the number. On the 
contrary^ he offered Seleucus a large sum of money to induce 
him to put Demetrius to death. Seleucus, who looked upon 
him in an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a villain for 
this proposal ; and only waited for the arrival of Antiochus 
and Stratonice, to make them the compliment of restoring De- 
metrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortunes with pa- 
tience, by custom learned to submit to it with a still better 
grace. For some time he took the exercises of hunting and 
running ; but he left them by degrees, and sunk into indolence 
and inactivity. Afterwards, he took to drinking and play, and 
spent most of his time in that kind of dissipation: whether it 
was to put off the thoughts of his present condition, which he 
could not bear in his sober hours, and to drown reflection in 
the bowl ; or whether he was sensible at last that this was the 
sort of life which, though originally the object of his desires, 
he had idly wandered from, to follow the dictates of an ab- 
surd ambition. Perhaps he considered that he had given 
himself and others infinite trouble, bv seeking with fleets and/ 
armies that happiness which he found, when he least expected 
it, in ease, indulgence, and repose: for what other end does 
the wretched vanity of kings propose to itself, in all their wars 
and dangers, but to quit the patns of virtue and honour for 
those of^luxury and pleasure : the sure consequence of their 
not knowing what real pleasure and true enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in the Chersonesus, 
fell into a distemper, occasioned by idleness and excess, which 
carried him off at the age of fifty-four. Seleucus was severely 
censured, and, indeed, was much concerned himself, for his 
unjust suspicions of Demetrius; whereas he should have fol- 
lowed the example of Dromichaetes, who, though a Thracian 
and barbarian, had treated Lysimachus, when his prisoner^ 
^th all the generosity that became a king. 

There was something of a theatrical pomp even in the fu* 
neral of Demetrius: For Antigonus being informed that they 
were bringing his father's ashes to Greece, went to meet them 
with his whole fleet; and finding them near the isles of the 
^gean sea, he took the urn, which was of solid gold, on board 
the admiral's ealley. The cities at which they touched sent . 

Vol. IV.-^Z 
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crowns to adorn the urn, ,a&d p^raoiiB in flummiiig to Miht «t 
the funeral solemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the am was seen in a 
conspicuous position upon the stern of the vessel, adorned 
with a purple robe and a diadem, and attended by a company 
of young men well armed. Xenophantus, a most celebrated 
performer on the flute, sat by the urn, and played a solemn 
air. The oars kept time with the notes, and accom|>anied them 
with a melancholy sound, like that of mourners in a funeral 
procession, beating their breasts in concert with the music. 
But it was the mournful appearance, and the tears of Antigo- 
nus, that excited the greatest compassion among the people as 
they passed. After the Corinthians had bestowed crowns and 
all due honours upon the remains,* Antisonus carried them to 
Demetrias, and deposited them there. This was a city called 
after the deceased, which he had peopled from the little towns 
about lolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him several children; Antigonus and 
Stratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila; two sons of the 
name of Demetrius; one surnamed the alendcTf by an Illyrian 
woman; the other was by Ptolemais, and came to be king of 
Cyrene. By Deidamia he had Alexander, who took up his re- 
sidence in Egypt; and by his last wife Eurydice he is said to 
have had a son named Corrhaebus. His posterity emoyed the 
thione in continued succession down to Perseus.* the last 
king of Macedon, in whose time the Romans sundued that 
country. Thus having gone through the Macedonian drama, 
it is time that we bring the Roman upon the stage. 

* About onto hundred and axtaen jBn& 
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Th® grandftither of Mark Antony was Antony the orator^ 
who followed the faction of Sylla, and was put to death by 
Marius.* His father was Antony, surnamed the Cretan,, a man 
of no figure or consequence in the political world,t but dis- 
tin^ished for his integrity, benevolence, and liberality; of 
which the following little circumstance is a sufficient proof:— 
His fortune was not large; and his wife, therefore, very pru- 
dently laid some restraint on his munificent disposition. An 
acquaintance of his, who was under some pecuniary diflScul- 
ties, applied to him for assistance. Antony, having no money 
at command, ordered his boy to brinjg him a silver basin full 
of water, under a pretence of shavmg. After the boy was 
dismissed, he gave the basin to his friend, and bade him make 
what use of it ne thought proper. The disappearance of the 
basin occasioned no small commotion in the family; and An- 
tony finding his wife prepared to take a severe account of hig 
servants, begged her pardon, and told her the truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the family of the 
Caesars, and a woman of distinguished merit and modesty. 
Tinder her auspices, Mark Antony received his education; 
when, after the death of his father, she married Cornelius 
Lentulus,^ whom Cicero put to death for engaging in the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. This was the origin of that lasting en- 
mity which subsisted between Cicero and Antony. The lat- 
ter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged to beg the 
body of Cicero's wife for interment But this is not true; for 
none of those who suffered on the same occasion, under Cicero^ 
were refused this privilege. Antony was engaging in his per- 
son, and was unfortunate enough to fall into the good graces I 
and friendsliip of Curio, a man who was devoted to every spe- | 
cies of licentiousness, and who, to render Antony the more ij 




*" Yalenm^Miadiniss ssors, that Antony the orator ww put to death by the 
joiot order of' Ciaoa and^ Marias^ B«t uicevo raentiQDe Cioiia as the imme- 
diate cause. — Cic, Philip. /. . 

t Nevertheless, be coodacted tiie war in Crete, and fimm hence was caUed 
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debt, and owed, at least, two hundred and fifbr talents, whUe 
he was a very younc man. Curio was bound tor the pajmient 
of this money; and nis father being informed of it, oanished 
Antony from his house. Thus dismissed, he attached himself 
to Clodius, that pestilent and audacious tribune, who threw 
the state into such dreadful disorder; till weary of his mad 
measures, and fearful of his opponents, he passea into Greece, 
where he employed himself in military exercises and the study 
of eloquence. The Asiatic style* was theii much in vome, 
and Antony fell naturally into it; for it was correspondent 
with his manners, which were vain, pompous, insolent, and 
assuming. 

— ' In Greece, he received an invitation from Gabinius the pro- 
consul, to make a campaign with him in Syria.t This invita* 
tion he refused to accept, as a private man ; but being appoint- 
ed to the command of the cavalry, he attended him. His first 
operation was against Aristobulus, who had excited the Jews 
to revolt. He was the first who scaled the wall; and this he 
did in the highest part He drove Aristobulus from all his 
forts; and, afterwards, with a handful of men, defeated his nu- 
merous army in a pitched battle. Most of the enemy were 
slain, and Aristobulus and his son were taken prisoners. Upon 
the conclusion of this war, Gabinius was solicited bv Ptolemy 
to carry his arms into Egypt, and restore him to his kingdom, j: 
The reward of this, service was to be ten thousand talents. 
Most of the officers disapproved of the expedition; and Gabi- 
nius himself did not readily enter into it, though the money 
y pleaded strongly in its behalf. Antony, however, ambitious 
j of great enterprises, and vain of gratifying a suppliant king, 
' used every means to draw Gabinius into the service, and pre- 
vailed. It was the general opinion, that the march to Pelusium 
was more dangerous than the war that was to follow: for they 
were to pass over a sandy and un watered country, by the filthy 
marsh of Serbonis, whose stagnant ooze the Egyptians call the 
exhalations of Typhon; though it is probably no more than 
the drainings of the Red Sea, which is there separated from 
the Mediterranean only by a small neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, not only 
seized the straits, but took the large city of Pelusium, and 

* Cicero, in his Brutui^ mentions two sorts of style called the Anatic, 
^ Unum sententiosnm et argutum, sententiis non tarn grayibus et sereris, 
quim concinnis et venustis. Aliud autem ^nns est, non tarn sententiis fre> 
quentatum, quam verbis yolucre atque incitatum ; quali nunc est Asia tota, 
nee fluinine soli^ni oratiaois, scjd etiam exomato et faceto genere verbonim.'* 

t Aulas Gabinius was consul in the year of Bome ^; and the year fol- 
lowing he went into Syria. 
' t I>ion, L xxxix. 



itede the gMaison fffisonen. By tbis opmBtion hA it onee 
icfp&aed a secure passage for the army, and a fair pros^ct of 
Tictory for their seneraL The ^ame love of glory which was 
so serviceable to his own party, was, on tiiis ocoasion, advaa- 
'tageous to theeaemy : for when Ptolemy entered Pdustum, in 
the ra^ of revenge, he would have put the citizens to deadi, 
but Antonv resolutely opposed it, and prevented him from 
exeeutine his horrid purpose. In the several actions where 
he was eoneerned, he gave disUnguished proofs of his oonduct 
and valour ; but especially in that manoeuvre where, by wheel- 
ing about and attacking the enemy in the* rear, he enabled 
those who charged in front to ^ain a complete victory. For 
this action he received suitable nonours and rewards. , 

His humsne care of the body of Archelaiis, who fell in the '; 
battle, was taken notice of even by the common men. He had i 
been his intimate friend, and connected with him in the rights '; 
of hospitality; and though he was obliged, by his duty, to op- j 
pose him in the field, he no sooner heard that he was fallen^ 
than he ordered search to be made for his bpdy, and interred 
it with regal magnificence. This conduct made him respected 
in Alexandria, and admired by the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a graceful 
length of beard, a large forehead, an aauiliaenose; and, upon 
the whole, the same manlv aspect whicn we see in the pictures 
and statues of Hercules. There was, indeed, an ancient tradi- 
tion that his family was descended from Hercules, by a son of 
his called Anteon; and it was no wonder if Antony sought to 
confirm this opinion, by afiectin^ to resemble him in his air and 
dress. Thus, when he appeared m public, he wore his vesteirt 
on the hips, a large sword, and over all a coarse mantle. That 
kind of conduct which would seem disagreeable to others, ren- 
dered him the darling of the army. He talked with the sol- 
diers in their own swaggering and ribald strain, ate and drank 
with them in public, and would stand to take his victuals at 
their common table. He was pleasant on the subject of his 
amours, ready in assisting the intrigues of others, and easj 
under the raillery to which he was subjected by his own. His 
liberality to the soldiers, and to his friends, was the first foun- 
dation of his advancement, and continued to support him in 
that power which he was otherwise weakening by a tho^isand 
irregularities. One instance of his liberality I must mention :— * 
He nad ordered two hundred and fifty thousand drachitias 
(which the Jlomans call decies) to be given to one of his 
friends. His steward, who was startled at the extravagance 
of the sum, laid the silver in a heap, that he might see it as he 
passed. He saw it, and inquired what it was tor. '^ It is the 
sum,^ answered the steward. ^^ that you ordered for a pre* 
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sent'' Antony perceived hb envious design, and 4» mcMtiff 
him still more, said, coolly, — ^ I really thought the sum would 
have made a better figure. It is too little: let it be doubled."* 
This, however, was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey was with the 
senate. The people were for bringing C^sar with his army 
out of Gaul. Curio, the friend of Antony, who had chan^d 
sides, and joined Caesar, brought Antony likewise over to nis 
interest The influence he had obtained by his eloquence, 
and by that profusion of money in which he was supported by 
CsBsar, enabled liim to make Antony tribune of tne peoirfe, 
and afterwards augur. Antony was no sooner in power, tnan 
Caesar found the advantage of his services. In the first place, 
he opposed the consul Marcellus, whose design was to give 
Pompey the command of the old legions, ano, at the same 
time, to empower him to raise new ones. On this occasion 
he obtained a decree, that the forces then on foot should be 
sent into Syria, and j6in Bibulus in carrying on the war 
against the Parthians; and that none should give in their 
names to serve under Pompey. On another occasion, when 
the senate would neither receive Caesar's letters, nor suffer 
them to he read, he read them by virtue of his tribunitial au- 
thority^ and the requests of Caesar appearing moderate"^ and 
reasonable, by this means he brought over many to his inte- 
rest Two questions were at length put in the senate; one, — 
"Whether Pompey should dismiss his army?" the other, — 
" Whether Caesar should give up his ?" There were but a 
few votes for the former; a large majority for the latter. Then 
Antony stood up, and put the question, — ^< Whether both 
Caesar and Pompey should not dismiss their armies?" This 
motion was received with great acclamations, and Antony was 
applauded, and desired to put it to the vote. This being op* 
posed by the consuls, the friends of Caesar made other propo* 
sals, which seemed by no means unreasonable: but they were 
overruled by Cato;t and Antony was commanded by Lentu- 
lus the consul to leave the house. He left them with bitter 
execrations ; and disguising himself like a servant, accompa- 
nied only by Quintus Cassius, he hired a carriage, and went 
immediately to Caesar. As soon as they arrived, they exclaim- 
ed that nothing was conducted at Rome according to order 
or law ; that even the tribunes were refused the privilege of 
speaking, and whoever would rise in defence of the right, 
must be expelled and exposed to personal danger. 

* The same story is told of Alexander. 

t Cicero asserts, that Antooy was the immediate cause of tfaeciyil war; but 
if he could have laid down his prejudice, he mirht have diBCorered a more 
immediate cause in the impolitic resentmoit of Cato. 
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OsMftr, upon this, marched his army into hdy, and hence it 
was observed by Cicerd, in his Philippics, that Antony was no 
less the cause of the civil war in Rome, than Helen had been 
of the Trojan war.* There is, however, but little truth in this 
assertion. Caesar was not so much a slave to the impulse of re* 
sentment, as to enter on so desperate a measure, if it had not 
been premeditated. Nor would he have carried war into the 
bowels of his country, merely because he saw Antony and 
Cassius flying to him in a mean dress, and a hired carriage. At 
the same time, these thing;s might give some colour to the com- 
mencement of these hostilities which had been long deter- 
mined. Csesar's motive was the same which had before driven 
Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins of human kind, the insa- 
tiable lust of empire, the frantic ambition of being the first 
man upon earth, which he knew he could not be while Pom- 
pey was yet alive. ' 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome, and had driven Porapey 
out of Italy, his first design was to attack his legions in Spain, 
and, having!; a fleet in readiness, to go afterwards in pursuit of 
Pompey himself, while, in the mean time, Rome was left to 
the government of Lepidus the praetor, and Italy and the army 
to the command of Antony the tribune. Antony, by the. so- 
ciability of his disposition, soon made himself agreeable to the 
soldiers: for he ate and drank with them, and made them pre- 
sents to the utmost of his ability. To others his conduct was 
less acceptable. He was too indolent to attend to the cause of 
the injured, too violent <ind too impatient when he was applied 
to on business, and infamous for his adulteries. In short, tnough 
there was nothing tyrannical in the government of Caesar, it 
was rendered odious by the ill conduct of his friends; and as 
Antony had the greatest share of the power, so he bore the 
greatest part of the blame. Caesar, notwithstanding, on his 
return from Spain, connived at his irregularities; ana, indeed, 
in the military appointment he had given him, he had not 
judged improperly ; for Antony was a brave, skilful, and actjve 
general. 

Caesar embarked at Brundusium, sailed over the Ionian sea 
with a small number of troops, and sent back the fleet, witli 
orders that Antony and Gabinius should put the army on board, 
and proceed as fa.st as possible to Macedonia. Gabinius was 
afraid of the s^a, for it was winter, and the passage was dan- 

gerous. He, therefore, marched his forces a long wa^ round 
y land. Antony, on the other hand, being apprehensive that 
Caesar might be surrounded and overcome by his enemies, beat 

* In the second Philippic !—-(7t Helena Trcjanit^ He ide huk reipuhlkm 
tanua belli; cauta pedu atque exHU/uiL 
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off lAhOj wba by at anchor in the moiith of the b«¥eii of 
Brundusium. By sending out several small vessels, he en* 
compassed Libo's firaiUeys separately, and oblieed them to re* 
tire. By this means he foun^ an opnortunity to embark about 
twenty uiousand foot and eight hundred horse; and with these 
he set sail. The enemy discovered and made up to him ; but 
he escaped by favour of a strong gale from the south, which 
made the sea so rough that the pursuers could not reach him* 
The same wind, however, at nrst drove him upon a rocky 
. shore, on which the sea bore so hard, that there appeared no 
hope of escaping shipwreck: but after a little it turned to the 
south-west, and, blowing from land to the main sea, Antony 
sailed in safety, with the satisfaction of seeing the wrecks of 
the enemy's Deet scattered along the coast The storm had 
driven their ships upon the rocks, and many of them went to 
pieces. Antony made his advantage of this disaster; for he 
took several prisoners, and a considerable booty. He likewise 
made himself master of the town of Lissus; and, by the sea- 
sonable arrival of his reinforcement, ttie affairs of Caesar wore 
a more promising aspect 

Antony distinguished himself in every battle that was fought 
Twice he stopped the army in its flight, brought them back to 
the charge, ana gained the victory; so that, in point of military 
reputation, he was inferior only to Caesar. What opinion Caesar 
had of his abilities appeared in the last decisive battle at Phar- 
salia. He led the right wing himself, and gave the left to 
Antony, as to the ablest of his officers. After this battle, Caesar 
being appointed dictator, went in pursuit of Fompey, and sent 
Antony to Rome, in character of general of the norse. Thia 
officer is next in power to the dictator, and, in his absence, he 
commands alone; for, after the election of a dictator, all other 
magistrates, the tribunes only excepted, are divested of their 
authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a voun^ man who was fond of 
innovations, proposed a law for anolishmg debts, and solicited 
his friend Antony, who was ever ready to gratify the people, 
to join him in this measure. On the other hand, Asinius and 
TrebelHus dissuaded him from it Antony happened, at this 
time, to suspect a criminal connection between Dolabella and 
his wife, whom, on that account, he dismissed, though she was 
his first cousin, and daughter to Caius Antonius, who had been 
colleague with Ciceto. In consequence of this, he joined Asi- 
nius, and opposed Dolabella. The latter had taken possession 
of the .^^rum, with a design to pass his law by force; and An* 
tony being ordered by the senate to repel force with force, at* 
taclced him, killed several of his inen, and lost some of his own. 

By this action he forfeited the favour of the people: but 
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thin WHS not the oaljf thing that rendered him obnoxious; for 
men of sense and virtue, as Cicero observes, could not but 
condemn his nocturnal revels, his enormous extravagance, his 
scandalous lewdness, his sleeping in the day, his walks to carry 
off the qualms of debauchery, and his entertainments on the 
marriages of players and buffoons. It is said, that, after 
drinking all night at the wedding of Hippias the player, he w^ t 
summoned in the morning upon business to the /oruniy when, \ 
through a little too much repletion, he was unfortunate enough, 
in the presence of the people, to return part of his evening fare 
by the way it had entered; and one of his friends received it 
in his gown. Sereius the player had the greatest interest with 
him; and Cytheris,* a lady of the same profession, had the 
management of his heart She attended him in his excursions; 
and her equipage Was by no means inferior to his mother's. The 
))eOple were offended at the pomp of his travelling plate, which 
was more lit for the ornament of a triumph ; at his erecting 
tents on the road, by groves and rivers, for the most luxurious 
dinners ; at his chariots drawn by lions ; and at his lodging 
ladies of pleasure, and family musicians, in the houses of mo* 
dest and sober people. This dissatisfaction at the conduct of 
Antony could not out be increased by the comparative view 
of CsBsar. While the latter was supporting the fatigues of a 
military life, the former was indulgins himself in all the dissi- 
pation of luxury; and, by means of nis delegated power, in-- 
suiting the citizens. 

This conduct occasioned a variety of disturbances in Rome, 
and gave the soldiers an opportunity to abuse and plunder the 
people. Therefore, when Caesar returned to Rome, he par«- 
doned Dolabelia; and, being created consul the third time, he 
took Lepidus, and not Antony, for his colleague. Antony 
purchased Pompey's house; but, when he was required to 
make the payment, he expressed himself in very angry terms; 
Mid this, he tells us, was tne reason why he would not go with 
Caesar into Africa. His former services he thought irtsuffi* 
ciently repaid. Caesar, however, by his disapprobation of 
Antony's conduct, seems to have thrown some restraint on his 
dissolute manner of life. He now took it into his head to 
marry, and made choice of Fulvia, the widow of the seditious 
Clodius, a woman by no means adapted to domestic emplo]^- 
ments, nor even contented with ruling her husband as a pri- 
vate man. Fulvia's ambition was to govern those that go- 
verned, and to command the leaders of armies. It waa to 
£ulvia,.therefore, that Cleopatra was oblia;ed for teaching An* 
tony due suboiismn to female authority* He had gone through 

* Cic. £p, «d Att L X. 9p. 10. 
Vol. IV.— 2 A 16* 



such a coarse of diseipline as made him ptrtettlj traetabfe 
when he came into her hands. 

He endeayoiired, however, to amuse the violent spirit of 
Fulvta by many whirnsical and pleasant follies* When Coesar^ 
after his success in Spain, was on his return to Rome, Antony^ 
amongst others, went to meet him; but a report prevailing, 
that Ca»sar was killed, and that the enemy was marching into 
Italy, be returned immediately to Rome, and, in the disguise 
of a slave, went to his house by night, pretending that he had 
letters from Antony to Fulvia. He was introduced to her 
with his head muffled up; and, before she received the letter, 
she asked, with impatience, if Antony were well ? He present- 
ed the letter to her in silence; and while she was opening it) 
he threw his arms round jier neck, and ktssefl her. We men* 
tion this as one instance, out of many, of his pleasantries. 

When Caesar returned from Spam, most of the principal 
ciUzens ^ent some days' journey to meet him ; but Antony 
met with the most distinguished reception, and had the ho* 
nour to ride with Csesar in the same chariot After them 
came Brutus Albinus, and Oetavius, the son of Caesar's niece, 
who was afterwards called Augustus Caesar, and for many 
years was emperor in Rome. Caesar being created consul for 
the fifth time, chose Antony for his colleague; but, as he in* 
tended to quit the consulship in favour of Dolabella, he ac* 
quainted the senate with his resolution. Antony, notwith- 
standing, opposed this measure, and loaded Dolabella with 
the most flSB^sp*ant reproaches. Dolabella did not fail to return 
the abuse; affid Csesar, ofiended at their indecent behaviour^ 
put off the afl^ir till another time. When it was again pro« 
posed, Antony insisted that the omens from the flight of birds 
were against the measure.* Thus Caesar was obliged to give 
up Dolabella, who was not a iittle mortified by his disappoint* 
ment It appears, however, that Caesar had as little regard 
for Dolabella as he had for Antony: for when both were ac^ 
enseil of designs against him, he said, contemptuously enough, 
«-->^^ it is not these fat sleek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale 
and the lean.'^ By whom he meant Brutus and Cassius, who 
afterwards put him to death. Antony, without intending it, 
gave them a pretence for that undertaking. When the Ro* 
mam were celebrating the Luperealia, Csesar, in a triumphal 
habit, sat on the rcmttUfn to see the race. On this occasion, 
many of the young nobility, and the magistracy, anointed with 
oil, and having white thongs^ itr their hands, run about and 
strike, as in sport, every one they' meet Antony was one of 
tl|e niiMb«r f mt regardless of the ceremonies of the instil n 

* He had tfais power ^virtae of loi office ai angar« 



fiAm, he took a gtariand of laure1« and wreathing it in a diadem, 
ran to the rostrum^ where, being lifted apbyhis companions, 
he would hare placed it on the head of CsBsar, intimating there- 
by the conveyance of regal power. Caesar, however, seemed 
to declioe the offer, and was, therefore, applauded by the peo- 
ple. Antony persisted in his design ; and for some time tnere 
Was a contest oetween them ; whne he that offered the diadem 
had the applause of his friends, and he that refused it the ac- 
fllamations of the multitude. Thos, what is singular enough, 
while the Romans endured every thing that regal power could 
impose, tliey dreaded the name of king, as destructive of their 
liberty. Caesar was much concerned at this transaction ; and, 
uncovering his neck, he offered his lif^to any one who would 
take it At length the diadem was placed on one of his statues, 
but the tribunes took it off;* upon which the people followed 
them home with great acclamations. Aftervvaros, however, 
Cesar showed that he resented this, by turning those tribunes 
out of office. The enterprise of Brutus and Cassius derived 
strength and encouragement from these circumstances. To 
. the rest of their friends, whom they had selected for the pur- 
pose, they wanted to draw over Antony. Trebonfus only ob- 
jected to him. He informed them, that in their journey to 
meet Caesar, he had been generally with him; that he had 
sounded him on this business by hints, which, though cautious, 
were intelligible; and that he always expressed his disappro- 
bation, though he never betraved the secret. Upon this it was 
proposed tliat Antony should fall at the same time with 
Uaesar; but Brutus opposed it An action, undertaken in sup- 
port of justice and the laws, he veryproperly thought, should 
nave nothing unjust attending it. 61 Antony, however, they 
were afraid, both in respect of his personal valour, and the in- 
fluence of his office ; and it was agreed that when Caesar was 
in the house, and they were on the point of executing their 
purpose, Antony should be amused without by some pretended 
discourse of business. 

When, in ootisequence of these measures, Caesar was slain, 
Antony absconded in the disguise of a slave; but after he 
found that the conspirators were assembled in the Capitol, and 
had no further designs of massaore, he invited them to come 
down, and sent his son to them as an hostage. That night 
Cassius supped with him, and Brutus with Lepidus. The clay 
following ne assembled the senate, when he proposed that an 
act of amnesty should be passed ; and that provinces should 

* Tribnni plebis, Epidiu* Marcellus, Cassetiusaue Flarus coronsB fasciam 
detrahi, homineinqiYe duci in vincula jussissent, aolens seu parAm prosper^ 
tnotam re^i mentisDem, sive, ut ferebat, ereptam sibi glomm recnsaodv 
tribuoos gravitdr lAeffepitaB poCeitate privavit — SutL 
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be assigned to BrO t^is and Cassias. The seibte eonfirfned Aniy 
and, at the same time, ratified the acts of Caesar. Thus, An-> 
tony acquitted himself in this difficult affair with the highest 
reputation ; and, by saving Rome from a civil war, he proved 
himself a very able and valuable politician* But the intoxica- 
tion of glory drew him. off from these wise and moderate coun- 
sels; and from his influence with the people, he felt that, if 
Brutus were borne down, he should be the first man in Romel 
With this view, when Ceesar's body was expM)sed in the/ort»n, 
he undertook the customary funeral oration; and when he 
found .the people affedted with his encomiums on the deceased^ 
he endeavoured still more to excite their compassion, by all 
that was pitiable or afj^pravating in the massacre. For this pur* 
pose, in tne close of his oration, he took the robe from the clead 
body, and held it up to them, bloody as it was, and pierced 
through with weapons; nor did he hesitate, at the same time^ 
to call the perpetrators of the deed villains and murderers*. 
This had such an effect upon the people, that they immediately 
tore up the benches and the tables m the fortim^ to make a 
pile for the body. After they had duly discharged the funeral 
rights, they snatched the burning brands from the pile, and 
went to attack the houses of the conspirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Caesar's friends 
joined Antony. Calpliurnia, the relict of Ceesar, entrusted him 
with her treasure, which amounted to four thousand talents; 
All Caesar's papers, which contained a particular account of 
nis designs, were likewise delivered up to him. Of these he 
made a very ingenious use^ for, by inserting in th^m what 
names he thought proper, he made some of his friends magis*- 
trates) and others senators; some be recalled from exile, and 
others he dismissed from prison, on pretence that all these 
tilings were so ordered by Caesar. The people that were thus 
favoured the Romans called Charonites;* because, to support 
their title, they haid recourse to the registers of the dead. The 
power of Antony, in short, was absolute. He. was consul him- 
self; his brother Caius was praetor; and his brother Lucius 
tribune of the people. 

Such was the state of afiairs, when Oetavius, who was the 
son of Caesar's niece, and appointed his heir by will, arrived at 
Rome from ApoUonia, where he resided when his uncle wifcs 
killed. He first visited Antony as the friend of his uncle, and 
spoke to him concerning the money in his hands, and the le- 
f^cy of seyenty^five drachmas left to every Roman ciiisseo. 
Antony paid little regard to him at first, and told him, it would 

* The slaves who were enfranchised by the last will of tbeir niMtera, were 
likewise called Charonites* 
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bfi madness for aa ineweriencied young man, without frieiids, 
to take upon him so important an office as that of being ex- 
ecutor to Caesar. 

Octavius, however, was not thus repulsed. He still insist- 
ed on the money; and Antony, on the other hand, did every 
thing to mortify and affront him. He opposed him in his ap- 
plication for the tribuneship; and when he made use of the 
golden chair, which had been granted by the senate to his un- 
cle,* he threatened that, unless he desisted to solicit the peo^ 
pie, he would commit him to prison. But when Octavius joined 
Cicero, and the rest of Antony's enemies, and by their means 
obtained an interest in the senate ; when he continued to pay 
his court to the people, and drew the veteran soldiers from 
their quarter's, Antony thought it was time to accommodate; 
and, for this purpose, gave him a meeting in the Capitol. 

An accommodation took place, but it was soon destroved; 
for that night Antony dreamed that his right hand was thun- 
derstruck ; and, a few days after, he was informed that Octa- 
vius had a design on his life. The latter would have justified 
himself, but was not believed ; so that, of course, the breach 
became as wide as ever. They now went immediatelv over 
Italy, and endeavoured to be before-hand with each other, in 
securing, by rewards and promises, the old troops that were in 
different quarters, and sucn legions as were still on foot. 

Cicero, who had then considerable influence in the city, in- 
censed the people against Antony, and prevailed on the senate 
to declare him a public enemy; to send the rods and the rest 
of the prsBtorial ensigns to young Caesar; and to coinmission 
Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls, to drive Antony out of Italy. 
The two armies engaged near Modena, and Caesar was present 
at the battle. Both the consuls were slain, but Antony was 
defeated. In his flight he was reduced to great extremities, 
particularly by famine. Distress, however, was to him a school 
of moral improvement ; and Antony, in adversity, was almost 
a man of virtue. Indeed, it is common for men, under misfor- 
tunes, to have a clear idea of their duty ; but a change of con- 
duct is not always the consequence. On such occasions, they 
too often fall back into their former manners, through the in- 
activity of reason, and infirmity* of mind. But Antony was ^ 
even a pattern for nis soldiers. From all the varieties of luxu- 
rious living, he came with readiness to drink a little stinking 
water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of the desert . 
Nay, it is said, that they ate the very bark of the trees; and \ 

* The senate had decreed to Ceesaf the pririlege of using a golden chair, 
adorned with a crovp of §M stud ^r^cioua stones, io all the theatrea* — Dum^ 
h xliv. ^ 
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« 
that, in passios tj)« Alps, they fed on ereatures that had never 
been acceunted human food. 

Antony's design was to join Lepidus, who commanded the 
army on the other side of the Alps; and he had a reasonable 
prospect of his friendship, from tne good offices he had done 
nim with Julius Caesar. When he came within a small distance 
of him, he encamped ; but receiving^ no encouragement, he re- 
solved to hazard ail upon a single cast. His hair was uncombed^ 
and his beard, which he had riot shaven since his defeat, was 
long. . In this forlorn figure, with a mourning mantle thrown 
over him, he came to the camp of Lepidus, and addressed him- 
self to the soldiers. While some were affected with his appear- 
ance, and others with his eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the 
consequence, ordered the trumpets to sound, that he might ho 
longer be heard. This, however, contributed to heighten the 
compassion of the soldiers; so that they sent Laelius and Clo- 
dius, in the dress of those ladies who hired out their favours 
to the army, to assure Antony, that, if he bad resolution enoush 
to attack the camp of Lepidus, he would meet with many who 
were not only ready to receive him, but, if he should desire 
it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not suffer any violence to 
be offered to Lepidus; but the day following, at the head of 
his troops, he crossed the river which lay between the two 
camps, and had the satisfaction to see Lepidus' soldiers all the 
while stretching out their hands to him, and making way 
through the entrenchments. 

When he had possessed himself of the camp of Lepidus, he 
' treated him with great humanity. He saluted him by the 
name of Father; and though, in reality, every thing was in 
hiis own power, he secured to him the title and the honours of 
general. This conduct brought over Munatius Plancus, who 
was at the head of a considerable force at no great distance. 
Thus, Antony was once more very powerful, and returned into 
Italy with seventeen entire legions of foot, and ten thousand 
horse. Besides these, he left six legions as a garrison in Gaul, 
under the command of Varius, one of his convivial compa- 
nions, whom they called Cotylon.* 

Octavlus, when he found that Cicero's object was to restore 
the liberties of the commonwealth, soon abandoned him, and 
came to an accommodation with Antony. They met, together 
with Lepidus, in a small river-island, t where the conference 
lasted three days. The empire of the World was divided 
amongst them like a paternal inheritance; and this they' found 
no difficulty in settling. But whom they should kill, and 

* Trom a half*piiit bumper ; a Greek measure lo caUacL 
f In the Rhine, not far from Bologna. 



If hem thejr'riiolild spsrey it wits not do easy to adjust, while 
each was for savins his respective friends, and putting to death 
his enemies. At length their resentment against the latter 
overcame their kindness for the former. Octavius gave up 
Cicero to Antony; and Antony sacrificed his uncle Lucius 
CsBsar to Octavius;i while Lepidus had the privilege of put^ 
ting to death his own brother Paulus; though others say, that 
Lepidus gave up Paulus to them,* though they had required 
him to put him to death himself. I believe there never was 
any thinir so atrocious, or so execrably savace, as this com- 
merce of murder: for while a friend was girln up for an ene- 
my received, the same action murdered at once the friend and 
the enemy; and the destruction of the former wds still more 
horrible, necause it had not even resentments for its apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army desired it 
might be confirmed by some alliance ; and Ca&sar, therefore, 
was to marry Claudia the daughter of Fulvia, Antony's wife. 
As soon as this was determined, they marked down such as 
they intended to put to death, tlie number of which amounted 
to three hundred. When Cicero was slain, Antony ordered 
his head, and the hand with which he wrote his Philippics, to i 
be cut off; and, when they were presented to him, he laughed', ^ 
and exulted at the sight After ne was satiated with looking 
upon them, he ordered them to be placed on the rostra in the 
wutn. But this insult on the dead was, in fact, an abuse of 
lis own good fortune, and of the power it had placed in his 
hands.! When his uncle Lucius Caesar was pursued by his 
murderers, he fled for refuge to his sister; and when the pur- 
suers had broken into the fiouse, and were forcing their way 
into his chamber, she placed herself at the door, and stretch- 
ing forth her hands, she cried, — ^ You shall not kill Lucius 
Caesar, till you have first killed me, the mother of your gene- 
ral.*' By this means she saved her brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans; but An- 
tony bore the greater blame; for he was not only older than 
Caesar, and more powerful than Lepidus, but when he was no 
longer under difficulties, he fell back into t he former irregu - 
larities of his life. His abandoned and dissolute manners were 
theliiorcTobnOTrtouf to the people by his living in the house of 
Pompey the Great, a man no less distifiguisned by his tem-^- 
perance and modesty than by the honour of three triumphs. 

* The former Edglisb translator ought not to have omitted this, because it 
somewhat softens at least the character of Lepidus, vrho was certainly the 
least execrable villain of the throe. 

t Were there any circumstance in Antony's life that could be esteemed an 
instance of true magnanimity, the total want of that virtue in this case would 
prove that such a circumstuwe was mevely accidental. 
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They were indrtified to see tbose doors shut witfi insoleiiQe 

against magistrates, generals, and ambassadors; while Aey 

were op6n to players, jugglers, and sottish sycophants, on 

whom he spent the greatest part of those treasures he had 

amassed by rapine. Indeed, the triumvirate were by no means 

scrupulous about the manner in which they procured their 

wealth. They seized and sold the estates of those who had 

been proscribed, and, by false accusations, ddfrauded tlmir 

widows and orphans. They burdened the people with insop<» 

portable impositions; and, oeing informed that large sums of 

money, the property both of strangers and citizens, were de* 

• I posited in the hands of the Vestals, they took them away by 

{ violence. When Csesar found that Antony's covetonsness was 

j j^as boundless as his prodigality, he demanded a difvisioh of the 

I ' treasure. The army too was divided. Antony and Caesar 

went into Macedonia against Brutus and Gassius, and ilm 

government of Rome was left to Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in sight of the enemy, Antony 
opposite to Cassius, and Caesar to Brutus, Caesar effected nothing 
extraordinary, but Antony's efforts were still suecessful. In 
the first engagement Caesar was defeated by Brutus; hiscamj) 
was taken; and he narrowly escaped by flight; though, in his 
Commentaries, he tells us, that, on account of a dream which 
happened to one of his friends, he had withdrawn before the 
battle.* Cassius was defeated by Antony; and yet ihere are 
those, too, who say, that Antony was not present at the battle, 
but only joined in the pursuit afterwards. As Cassius knew 
iiothing of the success of Brutus, he was killed at his own 
earnest entreaty, by his freedman Pindarus. Another battle 
was fought soon after, in which Brutus was defeated, and, in 
consequence of that, slew himself. Caesar happened, at that 
time, to be sick, and the honour of this victory, likewise, of 
course, fell to Antony. As he stood over the body of Brutus^ 
he slightly reproached him for the death of his brother Caius, 
whom, in revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus had slain in 
Macedonia. It appeared, however, that Antony did not im* 
pute the death of Caius so much to Brutus as to Hortensius; 
for he ordered the latter to be slain upon his brother's tomb. 
He threw the purple robe over the body of Brutus, and order- 
ed one of his freedme!i to do the honours of his funeral. When 
be was afterwards informed, that he had not burned the robe 
with the body, and that he had retained part of the money 
which was to be expended on the ceremony, he commanded 
him to be slain. After this victory, Caesar was conveyed to 
Rome; and it was expected that his distemper would put an 

* See the Life of BroteB. 
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ejod to bit Ijfe. Aiitopyt/ha^iM^ravenifkl flome of>the pffOf- 
vinees of Asia fpr the purpode 4H .laimiig money, pawed with 
a iB^Bgg ari^y iato.Greeoa Cootrihuiioiifti iadmiy were absor 
lutely necessary, wbeo a gratuity of fi?e thousand drachmas 
had oeen promised to every priyate man. 
^ Antony's behaviour was at first very Aooeptable to ike Om!* 
cians^ He attended the diaput^ of their logicians, their pttk* 
lie diversions, and religious oeremonies. He was mild in the 
adjministration of justice, and affected to be called tiie< friend ^^' 
of Greece, but particularly the friend of Athens, to Whrch.te 
made considerable presents. The Megarensians, vying with 
the Atbeniaits in exnlbiting something curious, invited Sim to 
see their senate*house ; ana when they asked him how he fiked 
it, he told them, it was little djid'^^inmis. He took the dimed^* 
sionsof the temple of Apollo Pythius, as if he had intended 
to repair it; and, indeed, he promised aa much to the senate^ 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he onee 
more passed into Asut; when he had enriched himseK with 
the weaUh of the country; when his house was the resort of 
obsequious kine^, and queens contended for his favour bjr 
their neauty and munificence ; then, whilst Ceesar was hiurasa* 
ed with seditions at Rome, Antony once more save up his 
soul to luxury, and fell into all ^e dissipations ofhis former 
life. The Anaxenors and the Zuthi, the harper^ and pipers^ 
Metrodorus the dancer, the whole corps of the Asiatic drama^ 
who far outdid in buffoonery the poor wretches of Italy ; these 
were the people of the court, the folks that carried aU hekbr^ 
them. In short, all was rjot and disorder; and Asia, in some 
measure, resembled the city mentioned by Sophocles,* that 
was at once filled with tbe perfumes of sacrifices^ songs, and 
groans. 

When Antony entered Ephesus, the women in the dress of 
Bacchanals, and inen and boys habited like Pan and the Satyrs^ 
marched before him. Notning was to be seen tfaroueh Uie 
whole city but ivy-crowns, and spears wreathed with ivy, 
harps, flutes, and pipes, whUe Antony was hailed by the name 
of Bacchus ;-r— 

^^'Baccfaas! ever kind and IreeT* 

And such, indeed, he was to some ; but to others he was 
savage and severe. He deprived many noble families. of their 
fortunes, and bestowed them on sycophants and^ parasites. J 
Many were represented to be dead who were still living; ap4 
commissions were eiven to his knaves for sizing their estates. 
He gave his cook the estate of a Magnesian citisen, for dress- 

* fl*"******'^^ CEd. fie. L 
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i«g:one*stipper tD''i»i» "tost^!^ tiut wbeti W laid a double im-^ 
{l6st on Asm^ Hybriacsthe ^gevitfor the people, told him, veith 
ft'pleasantry that was agr<eeable to his numour, that^ ^ B h<^ 
doubled th^taxes^ he ought td double the seasons too, and sup- 
ply the people with t\m summers and tW6 winters/' He added, 
at the sanM time^ with a little ^ore asperity, that, ^< As Asia 
hkd;alreadytmised two hundred thousand talents, if he had 
»<»t recei^iedit, he'should demand it of those who had; but/^ 
Jmkd he,' *^if you received it, and yet have it not, we are un- 
lUoe/' This touched him sensibly ;> lor he was ignorant of 
many things 'that were transacted under his authority^ not 
that ne was indolent, but unsuspecting. He 'had a simplicity 
inliis nature, without much penetration. But when he found 
that faults h^iid' been committedvhe e^ressed the greatest 6on* 
. ee#n and acknowledgment to ^e sonerers. He was prodigal 
in. his rewards, and severe in his punishments; but the excess 
was rather in the former than in the latter. The insulting 
raillery of his eoiivetsation earried its remedy along with it; 
for hewaspeiffectly lilieral in allowing the retort, and gave 
i«BMi took'with die^me ^ood bulkier. This, however, had 
a- bad • effect '■ on - Ms affairs. Me imagined that those who 
treated hitn with freedom in conversation, would not be insin- 
oereid business. He did not perceive that his sycophants 
jrere arttul in their fr^edomf that they tised it as a kmd of 
poigpant'^uae, to prevent the satiety of flattery; and thatj by 
taking these liberties with him at table, they knew well that, 
when thejr complied with his opinions in business, he would 
not think it the effect ofcompkisance, but a conviction of his 
superior judgment 

'' 7i\\th' v^f t h ^ r frft^ , thp . fl ^. Tihlr ■Af T)t h ny^ wh ft n t hf ^ov^^ 
Cleopatra (CLamei 13^ tQ..ther4MM»plette»-ef4M»4«in. ThisawakSP 
ed every dormant vice, inflamed every ^ilty passion, and tOr 
tally extinguished the gleams of remainmg virtue. It began in 
thils manner: — ^When he first s^t out on his expedition against 
the Parthiahs, he sent orders to Cleopatra to meet him in Ci- 
Hoia, l^at she might answer some accusations which had been 
laid against her of assisting Cassius in the war. Deilius, who 
went on this message, no s<9on^r observed the beauty and ad- 
dress of Cleopatra, than he concluded that such a woman, far 
from having any thing to apprehend from the resentment of 
Antony, would certainly have great influence over him. He, 
therefore, paid his court to the amiable Egyptian, and solicited 
her to go, as Homer says, *' in her best attire,"* into Cilicia; 
assuring her, that She had nothing to fear from Antony, who 

* Horn. n. xiv. 1. 162. It i^ thus that Jnno proposes to meet Jupiter, when 
die has a particular design of Bispkiiig himum lore. 
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wt» tte pbooBt.ooiiRlly general id !th e w)pM. -loduedl by his 

invitation, and in the Gon&dence of that beauty whieb had Iben 
fore touched, the hearts oT Caesftr and young ?ompey, she en** 
teiiaiiied no doubt of the iconqiicst of Antony. VV'hrMi 'Caesar 
and Fompey had her favours, she was young and uhexperi- 
enced; but she was. to k»eet Antony at an age when b^uty, in 
its full perfection, called in the maturity of the anderstanding 
to its aid. Prepared, therefore, wiUi such treasures, orna-» 
ments. and presents, as were suitable to the dignity and afflii4 
ence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying on her personal 
chsi^ms, she set off for Gilicia. 

Though she had received many pressing letters of invitatibri 
from Antony and his friends^ slie field him in such conleiupt^ 
that she by no means took the. most expeditious method of 
travelling. She sailed along the river Cydnus in a most ihag- 
nificent galley. The stei'n was covered with gold, the sails 
wiere of purple, and the oars wore silver. These, in their mo- 
tion, kept time to the music of flutes, and pipes, and harp& 
The queen, in the dress and character of Veritis, lay under a 
canopy embroidered with c^old of the most Exquisite vvorkmai!i->- 
ship; while boys,' like painted Cupids, stood fanning her on 
eacn side of the sopha. Her maids, were of the most distin^- 
guished beauty, and, habited like the Nereids and the Graces, 
assisted in the steerage and conduct of the vessel. The fra- 
grance of burning incense was diffused along the shores, which 
were covered with multitudes of people. Some followed the 
procession, and such numbers went ddwn.from the eity to see 
it, that Antony was at last left alone on the tribunal;* A ru- 
mour was. soon spread, that Venus was come to feast with 
Bacchus, for the benefit of Asi!a. Antony sent to invite her 
to supper; bot she thought it his duty -to wait .upon her> aod, 
tp show his politeness oti her arrival", he. complied. He was 
astonished at the magnificence of the preparations; but parti- 
£ularly at . that multitude of li^ts^ which were raised or let 
down together, and disposed in sueh a variety of square and 
cLrcular figures, that they afford<^d one of the most pleasing 
spectacles that has been recorded in history. The day follow- 
ing, Antony invited her to sqp with him, and was ambitiousto 
outdo her in the elegance and magnificence of the entertain- 
ment. But he was soon convinced that he eame short of her 
in both, and was the first to ridicule the meanness and tu1<- 
garity of his treat. As she found that Antonyms hnrliA'i?-^*- 
youred more of the camp^UjaiTof ijie^ourt, she fell iatalhe 
sanie cuarse'^etri, and^pwj^lTpohTiIm without the least ■ re- 
serve. Such was the variety of .ber;powera in conversation: 
her beauty, it is said, was neither astoni^ing nor inimitable; 
but it derived a force from^^r wit and her fadeinalingioianAeiC 
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whieUwasilMKilutilyimMBrtible: Henroieewaiddlghtfiiltjr 
melodiousy and had the same irariety of modulation as an in-* 
strument of manj strings. She spoke most latiguages^ atid 
there were 'but few of the foreign ambassadors whom she ^** 
swered by an interpreter. She gave audience herself to th« 
Ethiopians, the Troglo|dyte8, the Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, 
Medes, and Parthians. ' Nor were these all the languages she 
understood j thdugh the kings of Egypt, her predecessors, could 
. hardly ever attain to the Egyptian ; and some of them fbrgot 
tven their original Macedonian. 

Antony was so wholly engrossed with her charms, that while 
his Wife Fulvia was maintaining his interest at Rome against 
Caesar, and the Parthian forces, assembled under the conduct 
of Lal»enus ih Mesopotamia, were ready to enter Syria, she 
led her amorous captive in triumph to Alexandria. There the 
veteran warrior fell into every idle excess of puerile amuse- 
V men t, and offered at the shrine of luxury, what Antipho calk 
the greatest'of all sacrifices, — ^the sacrifice of time. Tnis mode 
s of Ine they called the inimitable. They visited each other 
alternately every day; and the profusion of their entertain-* 
ments is almost incred ible. Philotas, a physician of Amphissa, 
who was at that time pursuing his stucUes in Alexandna, told 
my grandfather Lamprias, that, being acquainted with one d 
'] Antony's cooks, he was invited to see the preparations for sup* 
' i per. When he came into the kitchen, besiae an infinite variety 
:{ of other provisions, he observed eight wild boars roasting 
i ! whole; and ex{»fe8sed his surprise at the number of the com* 
' ' pany for whom this enorm.oos provision most have been made; 
The cook laughed, and said that the company did not ejtceed 
twelve; but that, as every dish was to be roasted to a single 
torn ; and as Antony was uncertain as to the time when ne 
would sup, partieularly if an extraordinary bottle, or an extra- 
ordinary vein of conversation was going round, it was neces- 
sary to have a succession of suppers. Philotas added, that, be- 
ing afterwards in the service of Antony's eldest son by FulVia, 
he was' admitted' to sup with him, when he did not sup with his 
father; and it once happened, that, when another physician at 
table had tired the company with his noise and impertinence, 
he silenced him with the following sophism: — ^'^ There are 
some degrees of a fever in which com water is good for a man; 
every man who has a fever has it in some degree; and, there- 
fore, cold water is rood for every man in a fever." The im- 
pertinent was struck dumb with this syllogism ; and Antony's 
son, who laughed at his distress, to reward Philotas for his 
good offices, pointing toa magnificent sideboard of plate, said^ 
:-*-<< All that, Philotas, is ypun^?" Philotas acknowledged the 
kmi qOTop^ but tbojuj^t ii too much for such a boy to give^ 



And alterwaiHlsi. wheoa iiiemnt Inrou^ht the pkle to hiftn \ri a 
chesty that he might putliis seal ufioa it, he refused, and, inr 
deed, was aflaid to accept it: u|)onri^hich the servant aaid^-^j 
<< What are.ypu afraid of? Do not you f consider, that this i&aK 
pre^nt fro9i the son of Adtony,' who eotild easily ^Ive you M 
weight in gpld? Hoiyever, I ^vould reeoinihend it to you^tO) 
tat^e th0 value of it in mone]^. In this. plate there may bd 
sofne curious pieceis of ancient workmanship that* Antony mayi 
s^ a value on/' Suoh are the aneedotes which my grand£aie, 
ther told mehe h^dtfr^fn PhUotas, '^ 

Cleopatra wa^not^ limited to Platen's four kinds of flatteiy.^ 
She had an inQnite variety of iL ■ Whether; Antony were in 
the^^iy or the serious humour, stilLshe had somethingl'eady^ 
for. n.is amusement She was with him -night and day. She 
g^med, sh^< drank, she hunted, she reviewied with him. In his 
night rambles,, wh^n he was reconnoitrinsth^ doors^ and wii^^>^ 
dows of the citizens, and thro wiog out his |jeats dpon them, 
she^attended him in the habit of a servant, which he also^ od> 
such occasions,, affected to w.e^r. Fropd these expeditions he 
frequently returned a sufferer both^ in persm^ and character/ 
But though some of the Alexandrians 'weiro displeased with 
this whimsical huimour, other;; eqjqyeii it^ and said,— r<< That" 
Antony presented his comio.parts tn Alexandria, and reserved' 
the tragic for Rome." To mention all his follies- would be too. 
trifling;, but his: fisMi>g*atory must not be omitted. He was 
a fishing one day with CleopsMapa, and had ilL success, which, 
in the presence of hi^ nii$tress,;.he:lx)Oked.upot> as. a* disgraces 
he therefore ordered one of theasaistants to dive, and piit on 
his hook such as had been taken before. This aeheme he pat 
in pcacUpci.three o^&»ar1time«, aiid.i/leopatra peneeivcd it 
She affected, hQ!(^ever,'to be surprised •% hisrsiuccess;! express- 
ed her wondei: to the people about, her^ and thd day following 
invsited'them to sj^e fresh proofs of. it When the day follows 
uig came, the:ve6$el i^as crowded with: people;. and aa soon aa 
A4;itony had let down bis Une, she. ordenea one of her divers, 
immediately to pMt a salt gsh: ion 1^ hcfok. When Antonys 
found \ke had qaught hisifish, he/drew up bis<Uhe;'and thui,.a^ 
may be •$uppo$ed, occasioned no small mirth amongst the. spec^ 
latprf. ^^ (Gro,:gQneray said Cleopatra, <^ teave filing fto^tMi 
petty princes of Pharos. and Canopus; yoluif game is -cities^' 
kingdoms, and proi^inice8i?t >.;.';.>; ..^ 

♦ Plato, Gorgifiis. ' '' ' • ; . 

t This expression of Gleopatra*^ bos MnMit&iiig of tbe tfme fsxm wtOi'that 
in Virgil,-^ .'• ■ - . 

£Xcudi0Dtaliiipifiiitiakiuil]ftt8 8Mr'' : < • m 

^^■'-^^^—^'—^ 



.In tKe miifetf of ih^ seetiM 6l festiv^' ^tH' dissfj^iS^f 
Atitonyreeeivedbvio un>faTx>ur«ble mest$ii,8;e8^ one from Rome^ 
thftthts ^ife Fulviia, «nd his brother Iaicios^ after lotig ^is^ 
aensiMk beUveea* themselves, had joined to Oppose Csesar; 
bfdit iper© avernieweredyand ^obliged to fly otit. oi Italy. The 
other 'TOformea hinriy that Labienus and the Parthkini^ had re- 
duced' AstA, from'Syrta atid the Eaphratee to Lydia alfid Ionia.' 
It wa»*with/difficQlty that even thi^ roused hin^ fnym his le^ 
tbargy : b«t^ rouinnrg at length, and literally waking from a IH: 
of mtoxication, he set out against the Pa^nians, arra proc6e<t- 
ed se^ikr asr Phnsnioia. However^ upon the receipt of some 
very^movihgiletAer^from Fulvia, he turned h*s eourse toward* 
Itafyv^fth^ two hufidred^sHlite^ Such of his friends ^» had 
ftsdiTrom'thetToe, hereoeiVed^ atid from these he leert^ed, that 
FtiMk hadi beem the principal cause of the dfstnrbances ift 
Romei Her df^otsition haa a natural tendency to violence 
i^ntfd%e<9vd; titiid^ oin thb occusioti, it wasabetted by jealousy; 
fofrslle-iexpeeted that' the dijvorders of Italy would cafl Antony* 
j^ofnitiiearms' of Cleopatra. That unhappy woman died at 
Sicymiv^ in her progress td mteether hiisband. This et^ent 
opened an ^jipportusmty for a reconciliation with Caesar: for 
\lrhen Antony eame to ftaly, and Caesar expressed noresent- 
ihent ai^ihat him, butlihrew thietv^ole blame on Ful Via, their 
pespectnre friends Interferedyand brous^ht them lo an ^cdom^ 
medatlon. The east, Withiti the boundaries of the Ionian sea, 
wasxtVeit'to Antbnyt the w-e^^m provinces to Ciesar; and 
Leprdus had Africa. When they did not accept of the con- 
smfehip themselTes, ^ey -were to dispose of it a^ they thoaghl 
proper, in. tbetr turns. 

Afteri these msitt^rs were «ettled^ they thought of means to» 
aeeure this aiikwEi which fortune had set on foot Cassar had 
a sTster older thiin himself, named Octavia, but they had dif-< 
fevent mothers The tnother of Octavia was AnchaHa. C«isaH^ 
mother was Attia^ IH httda gl^at afiectiori for this sister ; for 
fite was t: il^oman 'Of eietraordioary merit. She had been al- 
ready ihanrried to Caftfi Mareellus^ but a littte before this had 
burted Her huaband^ cind as Afitotiy had lost his wifb, ther^ 
was an ^^s^iifygfbr a ff«^h union. Mis connection with Cle6* 
pitrahdditt hotailbtft to deilt<; bMt he absolutely denied that 
m vm maarted^t(ilM9*;f tiftd in tkia cirdvtmstance, indeed, his 
prudiMice prevailed over his love. Ylis Marriaj^ with Ocfai^ift 
was universally wished. It was the general hope, that a wo- 
map^ioC ]^ b^autjriH^ ijjiHMgwahea virtues would acquire 
such an mnuence oyer Antony, as might, in the end, be aai«w 
tary to the stat». Coii4itj|yii8:fteing fnutuaHv agreed upon, 
tikey proceeddljte-olniMniitt iim m^itiata it: Jtome^ and the 
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hw which permits no. widow to marry till the expiration of 
ten Tnonthft afteT< the deoea^e ol* her husband, waa dispeosed 
with by the senate. *• . 

Sextus, the son of Pompey, who was then in possession of 
Sicily, had not only made great rara^ in Italy^buthadco^ex^ 
ed the sea with such a number of piratical vessels, under the 
command of Menas and Meneorates, that it was no longer safe 
for other ships to pass. He had been favourable, notwith- 
standing, to Afitony ; for he 'had given a kind reception to his 
mother and bis wife Fulvia, when they were oUi&cea to fly from 
Bome. It was judged pro^r, therefore, to accommodate mat- 
ters with him; and. for this purpose, a meeting was held at 
the promontory of Misenum, by the mole that runs into the 
sea. Pompey was attended by his fleet; Antony and Caesar 
by an army of foot At this interview it was settled, that 
Fompey should keep Sicily and Sardinia, on condition that he 
riiould -clear the sea of pirates, and send a certain quantity of 
corn to Rome. When these things wfere determined, they » 
mutually invited each other to supper; but it fell 1?o the lot of \ 
Pomp>ey to give the first entertainment When Antony asked 1 
htm where they, should sup ? ^^ .There,'' said he, pointiitg to the \ 
idmiral galley of six oars; '^ that is. the only patrimonial man* i 
sion-house that is left to Pompey ;^' and it implied, at the same > 
time, a sarcasm on Antony, who was then in possession bf his 
fiither's house. However, he entertained them very politely, v 
after! conducting them, over a bridge from the promontory to 
the ship that rode at anchor. During. the entertainment, while 
the raillery ran briskly on Antony and Cleopatra, Menas came 
to Pompey, and told him secretly, that if he would permit him 
to cat tne cable, he would not ooiy make him master of Sicily 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Pompey, after 
a moment's deliberation, answered, that he should have done 
H without consulting him:— >* We milst now let it alone,?' said 
he, ^ for I cannot break my oeith of treaty." The compliment 
of the entertainment wa& returned by his guests, and ne then 
retired to Sieilj. . 

Antony, after the accommodation, sent Ventidiiis into Asia^ 
to stop the progress iof the Pirthians. Ail matters of public 
administration were (conducted with the greatest harmony be- 
tween hint and Oetavius; and, in compliment to the latter, he 
took upon himself theoffieedTbigh^priestto Gsesar^ithe dio*- 
tator. JBut, alas! in their contests at play Csesar wasr generally 
superior, and Antony was oiortified. He had in his house a 
fortune^elling gipsy, who wad skilled ih the calculation of na<- 
tivities. This man, either to oblige Cleopatra, or following 
the investigation of ti^tht^ told^ Antooy, that the star c^ his 
fortune^ bowever glorious m ilsel( w^s^eolipsed and obsoucecl 
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by Csesar's, and advised faim^ hjM meaaS) to ke^p iat ifa^ 
greatest distance from that young man : — ^* The genius of youi 
fife," said he, " is afraid of his : when it is alone, its port is 
ere^tand fearless; when his approaches^ it is dejected and de- 
pre»t*^ Indeed^ there were many jcirmimstances that seemed 
to' jufstifythe conjuror's doctrine: for in every kind of play, 
whether they cast lots, or cast the die, Antony was still tk» 
loser. In their cock-fights and quall-fighls, it was still Csesar's 
cock and Gaesar's quaiL These things co-operating with the 
eonjuror'a oha^vations, had such aa effect on Antony, that he 
gave up the management' of his domestic affairs. to C^ar, and 
left Italy. Oetaivia, who he^l hy this time brought him a 
daughter, he took with him into Greece. He wintered in 
Athens, and there he learnt that his a^irs in Asia, under 
Vetitidius, were successful; that the Parthiahs^were routed; 
and that Labieifus -and Pharnapates, the ablest > generi^h of 
Orodes, fell in the battle.- In honour of this victory, he gavie 
an entertainment to the Greeks, and' treated the Athenians 
with an exhibition of the- gymnastic games, in which he took 
the master's part himself. The robes and ensigns of the get- 
neral were laid aside; the rods, the cloak^ ahd the slippera of 
th«r gymnasiarch were assumed; and when thie combatants hid 
foujEcht sufficiently, he parted them himself. 

When he went to the war, he took with him ;a crown of the 
sacred olive, and, by the direction of some oracle :or other, a 
vessel of water filled out of the Clepsydra.* In the meaa time, 
Paeorus, son of the king of Farthia, made aU: incursion' in£b 
Syria, but was routed by Ventidius in Cyrrhestica^ and, with 
the greatest part of his: army, fell in the' btfttle. This cele*> 
brated victory made ample amends for tlie defeat of Grassus; 
The Parthians had now oeen thrice conquered, and were goqp- 
fined withiil) the bounds of M^d ia and Mesopotamia. VentV 
> dius would: not pursue the Parthians any faitth^^ for fear oS 
exciting the envy of Antony: he, therefoFe, turned his arms 
against the revolters, and brought them: back /to their duty* 
Amongst these was Antiochus, the king of Commageney whom 
he besieged in the city of Samosata.. That prinee,iat first, offer- 
ed* to pay a thousand talents^ and to sohimt himself to theRof 
man empire ; upon which Ventidius told him that he muist sefid 
pt-oposals to Antony;;for.;he was then at nd great distance.; 
and he had not oommtssiooed yentiiiiius to make.peaoe j^AA 
Antiochus, that something at least might be donb by himself 
But while the siege was thus prolonged, .and the people of S»» 
mosata despatfed of obtaining terms, that dc«9)9ar produced, -a 

"^ The Olepsydfa wa^ a fountain l^^lottging iti the dta^el at Atbeni,' se^ 
oflAed, hdtdMM it w«s ioMiBttiMBihiHitf water^'and iamBtimes enpty^ 



deme o£- courage' which d^fettod erety bBtnpof ihib be^egers, 
ana Antonv was at last reduceid to the disgrae^eful necessity of/ 
accepting tnree hundred talents.' ' 

Alter ae had done some little towards settling the affairs of 
Syria, he retdrned to Athens, and sent Ventidius to Rome, ta 
enjoy the reward of his. merit in a triun^h. He was the only 
general that eyer triumphed over the Parthians. His birth 
was obscure, but his connections with Antony brought him 
into great apnointments ; and, by making the best use of them, 
he confirmed what was said of Antony and Octarius Ca&sar, 
that they were more successful by their lieutenants, than when 
they oomAianded in person. This observation, with regard to 
Antony in particular, might be justified by the success of Sos- 
sius and Canidius: the former had done great things in Syria, 
and the latter, whom he left in Armenia, reduced the Whole 
country, and, after defeating the kings of Iberia and Albania,. 
penetrated as far as Mount Caucasus, and spread the. terror of 
Antony's name and power through those barbarous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing some disagreeable reports con- 
cerning the designs or the conduct of Cssar, he sailed for Italy 
with a fleet of three hundred ships ; and, being refused the 
harbour of Brundusiumy he made for Tarentum. There he 
was prevailed on by his wife Octavia, who accompanied him, 
and was then pregnant a third time, to send her to nor brother;, 
and she was fortunate enough to meet him on her journey, at- 
tended by his two friends^ Mecaenas and Agrippa. In con- 
ference with him, she entreated him to consider tne peculiarity 
of her situation, and not to make the happiest woman in the 
world the most unfortunate: — ^^*The eyes of all^'* said she-,. 
^^ are. necessarily turned on me^ who am the wife of Antony,, 
and the sister of Cesar; and should these chiefs of the em-- 
pire, misled by hasty counsels, involve the whole in war, what* 
ever may be the event, it will be unhappy for me.'' Caesar was; 
aoftened by the ^ttreaties of his sister, and proceeded with 
peaceable views to Tarentum. His arrival afibrded a general 
aatisfiietion to the people. They were pleased to see such an 
army on the shore, and such a fleet in the harbour, in the mu^ 
tual disposition for peace; and nothing but compliments and 
expressions of kindness passing between the generals. An-^ 
tony first invited Caesar to sup with him, and, m compliment 
to Octavia, he accepted the invitation. At length it was agreed, 
that Caesar should give up to Antony two legions for the Par- 
thian service ; and that Antony, in return, should leave a hun- 
dred arvned galleys with Coesar. Octavia, moreover, engaged 
AntOiVy to give up twenty light ships to Caesar, and procured 
from her brother a thousand fpot for her husband. Matters 
being thus accommodated^ Caesar went to war with Fompey 
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for the necovery-^: Sieil]^; iftfid Alitoiij^y. leaving ^ uncler his 
protection his wife aod hb^chMdcen, both by the present tind 
the former marriage, sailed foj? Asia. 

Upon his appfoaqh to Syria^the lave of Cleopatra^ which 
had so long been dormant in his heart, and ivhich better courj- 
seis seemed totally to have suppressed, revived ag^in, and tpok 
possession of his soul. The unruly steed, to which Pkto* 
compares certain p^sions, once more broke lobse, and In spite 
of honour, interest, and prudence, Antony sent Fonteius Ga- 
pito to conduct Cleopatra into Syria* - ^ .s • 

Upon her arrival, he made her the most magnificent pre- 
sents. He gave h^r the provinces of Phoenicia, Caelosyria, 
Cyprus, great part ofCilicia, that district of Judea which pro- 
duces the balm, and that part of Arabia Nabathaea which lies 
upon the ocean. These extravagant gifts were disagreeable 
to the Romans: for, though he had often conferred on private 
persons considerable govecnments and kinjgdoms; thouf^ he 
had deprived many princes of their dominions, and beheaded 
Antigonus of Judea, the first king that ever suffered in such a 
manner;t yet nothing so much disturbed the Ramans as his 
enormous profusion in favour of that Woman: nor were they 
less offended at his giving the surnames of the Sun and Moan 
to the twins he had by her. 

But Antpny k-i^w well how to give a fair appearance to the 
most disreputable actions. The greatness of tne Ramah em- 
pire, he said, appeared more in giving, than in receiving king- 
doms: and that it was proper &r persons' of high birth and 
station to extend and secure their nobility, by leaving children 
and successors born of different princes : that his ancestor 
Hercules trusted not to the fertility of one woman^ as if he had 
feared the penalties anne±ed to the law of Solon, but, by va- 
Tjqus connections with the sex^ became the founder of maiiy 
families; / 

After Orodes was slain by his son Phraates,j: who took no*- 
session of the kingdom, mfitiiy of the Parthian chiefs flea to 
Antony; and, ikmongst the rest, Moneses, a man of |;reai dig- 
nity and power. Antony, thinkihg that Moneses, in his for- 
tune, resembled Themistocles, and comparing his own wealth 

. ' . ' •■ - . 

* Plutarch hejre alliicles U> that passage in PlatOf where he compares tiie 
soul to a wioged chariot vritb two hoirses ^d a charioteer. One of liiese iKVset 
is mischievous and nnmly; the other gentle and tractable. The charioteer 
is Reason : tlie unruly horsed dei^otes the concupiscent, and the tractable horse 
the if aflcible part.'^P/oto, Phndi. - 

t Dion tells us th^t Antigoqus was first tied to a stake and trbipped ; a»d 
that afterwards his throat w^ cut. Awitr^^f:^ an4,Dot vcMm^c* u the wordht 
nses. Livy says, Delignli ad palumy virpsque cati^ et »ecur%j^ercu$9u 

t The same Phraates that Horace lAentione. ReddUvm Cym toUo PHraa 
lmfe*^Ub. UL Ode& 



and Boiigiiificeiftcci to A«l bf :the krn^ of .'Persia, grreiiim three 
cittes, Liftrissa^ Arethusa, and Hierapolis^j whieb- was before 
cadled Bombyee* -But when.Phpuites sent Moneses assurance 
of his safety^ he reaidily dismissed him. On this occasion he 
foroaed a scheme to deceive Phraates. He pretended a dis- 
position for peace, and required only that the Koman standards 
and ensigns .which bad been taken at the defeat of Crassus, 
4ind sodi of the prisoners. as still survived, might be restored. 
He sent Cleopatra into I^^t') after .which he marched through 
Arabia and Armenia, where^.as soon as his. own troops were 
jpined by th^ allies^ he reviewed his arntiy. He had several 
princes in alliance with him. But Artavasdes, kingof Arme^ 
iiia,iWas the most powerful, for he furnished six thousand horse 
.and seven thousand foot At this review there appeared sixty 
thousand :Roman foot, and. ten thousand horse, who, though 
chiefly Gauls and, Spaniards, were reckoned as Romans. The 
number of the allies, iuicluding the light^armed and the cavalry, 
amounted to thirty thousand. 

^ Th.is formidable armament, which struck terror into the In- 
difwi$ beyond Bactria, and alarmed all Asia, his attachment to 
Cleopatra rendered perfectly useless. His impatience to re- 
turn and spend the winter in her ajrms, made him take the field 
too early in >the season, and preeapi>tated ail his measures^ As 
a man who is ui^der the power of enchantment can only act as 
the impulse of the magic directs him, his eye was continually 
drawn to Cleopatra, and to return to her was a^*eater object 
than to conquer the w^rld. He ought certainly to have win- 
tei:eid in Armenia,. thfit he might give a proper respite and re- 
freshment to his men, after a march of a thousand miles. In 
tb^.early.part of the spring he should have made himself mas- 
ter of Media, before the Parthian troops were drawn out of 
garrison: .but l>is imp^ience put him upon the match, and, 
leaving Armenia on the left, he passed tnrough the prpvince 
of Atropatene, aqd laid waste the country. In his naste,iie 
left behind him th^ battering engines, amongst which was a 
ram eighty fe^t long;. and these followed the camp on three 
hundred carriages, ^lad any damage happened to these, it 
would have been impossibly to repair them in this upper part 
of Asiia, where there is no timber of height or strenjB^h sufiGi- 
cient for the purpose. However, they were brought after him, 
under the conduct of $tat;ianus ; . and, in the mean time, he laid 
siege to the large city of Phraata, tlie residence of the king of 
Media's wives and cnildren. Here he perceived his error in 
leaving the engines behind ; for want oi which he was obliged 
to throw up a mount ags^nst the wall ; and that required con- 
siderable (ime and .labour. 
In the mean time^Phraates came up with a numerous army; 



and beih^ infonned tfiat Antcmy Md toft behind him his inc- 
chines, he seot. a large detachment to intercept them. This 
party fell upon Statiamis, who, with ten* thousand of his inea, 
were slain upon the spot. Many were taken prisonersj^^ among 
whom was King Polemo; and the machines were seized by 
the enemy and aestroyed. - * 

This miscarriage greatly discouraged the army; and Arta- 
Tasdes, though he had been the promoter of the wat, with- 
drew his forces in despair. The Farthians^ on the other hand, 
encouraged by their success, came up with Ihe Romans while 
they were employed in the siege, and treated them with the 
most insdent menaces and contempt Antony, who knew 
that despair and timidity would be uie consequence of idac^ 
tion, led out ten lesions, three praetorian cohorts hefavy-armed, 
and the whole body of cavalry, on the business Of foraging. 
He was persuaded, at the same time,^ that this was the onfy 
mediod of drawing the enemy after him, and bringing them to 
a battle. After one day's progress, he observed the enemy in 
motion, and watching an opportunity to fall upon him in his 
march. Hereupon he put up in his camp the signal foi' battle ; 
but, at the same time, struck his tents, as if his intention was 
not to 'fight, but to retire. Accordingly^^ he passed the army of 
the barbarians, which was drawn up in form of a crescent; 
but he had previously given orders to the horse to charge the 
enemy, full speed, as soon as their raiiks were within reach of 
the legionary troops. The Parthians were struck with asto- 
nishment at the order of the Roman ai'iKlfy, when they observ- 
ed th^n pass at regular intervals without confusion, and bran- 
dish their pikes in silence. 

When the signal was given for battle, the horse turned short, 
and fell with loud shouts on the enemy. The Parthian^ re- 
detved the attack with firmness, though they were too close in 
with them for the use of their bows. But when the infantry 
came to the charge, their shouts, and the clashing of their arms, 
so frightened the enemy's horses, that th^ were no longer 
manageable; and the Parthians fled without once engaging 
Antony pursued them closely, in hop^s that this action woula, 
in a gr^t measure, terminate the war. But when the infantry 
had followed' them fifty furlongs, and the cavalry at least a 
hundred and fifty, he found that he had not slain above eighty 
of the enemy, and that thirty only were taken prisoners. 
Thus, the little advantage of their victories, and tne heavy 
loss of their defeats, as in the recent instance of the carriages, 
was a fresh discouragement to the Romans. 

The day following they returned with their baggage to the 
camp before Phraata. In their march they met with some 
straggling troops of the jenemy, afterwards with greater par- 



lia% and at last with the whole hod 7, which having easily ral^ 
lied, appeared like a fresh army, and harassed them in such 9 
manner, that it was with difficulty they reached their camp. 

The Median garrison, in the ahsence of Antony, had made' 
a sally; and those who were left to defend the mount, had 
Quitted their post and fled. Antonr, at his return, punished 
tne fugitives hy decimation ; that is, ne divided them into tens, 
and in each division put one to death, on whom the lot hap- 
pened to fall. Those that escaped had their allowance in bar- 
ley, instead of wheat. 

jBoth parties now found their difficulties in the war. An- 
tony haa the dread of famine before him, for he could not 
forage witiiout a terrible slaughter of his men; and Phraates, 
who knew the temper of the rartbians, was apprehensive, that 
if the Romans persisted in carrying on the siege, as soon as 
tibe autumnal equinox was past, and the winter set in, he should 
be deserted by nis army, which would not at that time endure 
the open field. To prevent this he had recourse to stratagem. 
He ordered his officers not to pursue the Romans too close 
when thev were foraging, but to permit them to carry off pro- 
visions, zle commanded them, at the same time, to compli- 
ment them on their valour; and to express his high opinion of 
the Roman bravery. They were instructed likewise, as op- 
portunity might offer, to blame the obstinacy of Antony, 
which exposed so many brave men to the severities of famine<^ 
and a winter campaign, who must suffer, of course, notwith- 
standing all the Partnians could do for them, while Phraates 
sought for nothing more than peace, though he was still de- 
feated in his benevolent intentions. 

Antony, on these reports, began to conceive hopes; but he 
would not offer any terms before he was satisfied whether they 
came originally from the king. The enemy assured him, that 
such were the sentiments of Phraates; and, being induced to 
believe them, he sent some of his friends to demand the stand- 
ards and prisoners that came into their hands on the defeat of' 
Crassus; for he thought, if he demanded nothing, it might ap- 
pear that he was pleased with the privilege of retreating. The 
Parthian answered, that the standard and prisoners could not 
be restored; but that Antony, if he thought proper, was at 
liberty to retreat in safety. 

After some few days had been spent in making up the bag- 
eage, he began his march. On this occasion, though he had 
uie happiest eloquence in addressing his soldiers, and recon- 
ciling tnem to every situation and event; yet, whether it was 
through shame, or sorrow, or both, he left that office to Do- 
nitius .^noburbus. Some of them were offended at this, as 
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an act of contempt But the ^ater part understood the cause^ 
and pityine their general, paid him still greater attention. 

Antony had determined to take his route through a plain and 
open country; but a certain Mardian, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the practices of the Parthians, and had approved his 
faith to the Romans 9X the battle when the machines were lost, 
advised him to take the mountains on his right, and not to ex- 
pose his heavy-armed troops in an open country to the attacks 
of the Parthian bowmen and cavalry. Phraates, he said, 
amused him with fair promises, .merely to draw him off from 
the siege; but if he would take him for his guide, he would 
conduct him by a way that was nearer, and better furnished 
with necessaries. Antony deliberated some time upon this. 
He would not appear to doubt the honoV of the Parthians af- 
ter the truce they had agreed to ; and yet he could not but ap- 
prove of a way which was nearer, ana which lay through an 
inhabited country. At last, he required the necestsary pledges 
of the Mardian's faith, which he gave in suffering himself to 
be bound till he should have conducted the army into Arme- 
nia. In this condition he led the Romans peaceably along for 
two days: but on the third, when Antony, expecting nothing 
less than the Parthians, was marching forward in disorderly 
security, the Mardian observing the mounds of a river hroken 
down, and the waters let out into the plain where they were to 
pass, concluded that the Parthians had done this to retard their 
march, and advised Antony to be on his guard ; for the enemy, 
he said, was at no great distance. Whilst Antony was draw- 
ing up his men, and preparing such of them as were armed 
with darts and slings to make a sally against the enemy,. the 
Parthians came upon him, and, by surrounding his army, 
harassed it on every part. The light-armed Romans, indeed, 
made an incursion upon them, and, galling them with their 
missive weapons, obliged them to retreat; out they soon re- 
turned to the charge, till a band of the Gaulish cavalry attacked 
and dispersed- them; s\) that they appeared no more that day. 

Antony, upon tliis, found what measures ho was to take; 
and covering both wings and the rear With such troops as were 
armed with missive weapons, his army marched in theXorm of 
a square. The cavalry had orders to repel the attacks of the 
enemy, but not to pursue them to any great distance. The 
Parthians, of course, when in four successive days they could 
make no considerable impression, and found themselves equal- 
ly annoyed in their turn, grew more remiss, and, finding an 
excuse'in the winter season, began to think of a retreat On 
the fifth day, Flavins Gallus, a general officer of great courage 
and valour, requested Antony that he would indtuge him with 
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a number of light-armed troops from the rear, together with 
a few horse from the front ; and with these he proposed to 
perform some considerable exploit These he obtained, and, 
m repelling the attacks of the Parthians/he did not, like the 
rest, retreat by degrees towards the body of the army, but 
maintained his ground, and fought rathevon the offensive than 
on the defensive. When the officers of the rear observed that 
he was separated from the rest, they sent to recall him, but 
lie did not obey the summons. It is said, however, that Titius 
the quaestor turned back the standard, and inveighed against 
Gallus for leading so many brave men to destruction. Uallus, 
on the other hand, returned his reproaches, and, commanding 
those who were about him to stand, Titius made his retreat 
alone. Gallus had no sooner made an impression on the ene- 
my's front, than he was surrounded. In this distress he sent 
for assistance ; and here the general officers, and Canidius, the 
favourite of Antony, amongst the rest, committed a most capi- 
tal error. Instead o^ leading the whole army against the Par- 
thians, as soon as one detachment was overpowered, thev sent 
another to its support; and thus, by degrees, they woulcf have 
sacrificed great part of the troops, had not Antony come has- 
tiljr from the front with the heavy-armed, and, urging on the 
third legion through the midst of the fugitives, stopped the 
enemy's pursuit. 

In this action no fewer than three thousand were slain, and 
five thousand brought back wounded to the camp. Amongst 
the last was Gallus, who had four arrows shot through his body, 
and soon after died of his wounds. Antony visited all that 
had suffered on this unhappy occasioti, and consoled them with 
tears of real grief and anection; while the wounded soldiers, 
embracing the hand of their general, entreated him not to at- 
tend to their suffering, but to his own health and auiet: — 
" While our general is safe, all," they said, " is well." It is 
certain that tnere was not in those days a braver or finer arniy. 
The men were tall, stout, able and willing to endure the great- 
est toils. Their respect and ready obedience to their general 
was wonderful. Not a man in the army, from the first officer 
to the meanest soldier, but would have preferred the favour of 
Antony to his own life and safety. In all these respects they 
were at least equal to the armies of ancient Rome. A variety 
of causes, a^ we have observed, concurred to produce this. 
Antony's noble birth, his eloquence, his candour, his liberality 
and magnificence, and the familiar pleasantry of his conversa- 
tion ; — these were the general causes of the affection he found 
in his army; and, on this particular occasion, his sympathizing 
with the wounded, and attending to their wants, made them to-' 
tally forget their sufferings. 
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The ParthianSy who had before be^n to languish in«11ieir 
operations, were so much elevated with this aoVantage, and 
held the Romans in such contempt, that they even spent the 
night by their camp, in hopes of seizing the baggage while they 
deserted their tents. At break of day, numbers more came up, 
to the amount, as it is said, of forty thousand horse; for the 
Parthian king had sent even his bod v-guard, so confident was 
he of absolute victory; as to himself, he never was present at 
any engagement 

Antony, being now to address his soldiers, called for mourn 
ins apparel, that his speech mi^ht be more affecting ; but as 
his friends would not permit this, he appeared in his general's 
robe. Those that had been victorious ne praised, those who 
had fled he reproached ; the former encouraged him by every 
testimony of their zeal ; the latter, offering themselves either 
to decimation, or any other kind of punishment that he might 
think proper to inflict upon them, entreated him to forego nis 
sorrow and concern. Upon this he raised his hands to hea- 
ven, and prayed to the gods, — " That if his happier fortune 
was to be followed by future evil, it might affect only himself, 
and that his army might be safe and victorious.^' 

The day following they marched out in better and firmer 
order, and the Parthians, who thought they had nothing to do 
but to plunder, when they saw their enemy in fresh spirits, and 
in a capacity for renewing the engagement, were extremely 
disconcerted. However, they fell upon the Romans, from the 
adjacent declivities, and galled theih with their arrows as they 
were marching slowly forward. Against these attacks the 
light-armed troops were covered by the legionaries, who, 
placing one knee upon the ground, received the arrows on 
their shields. The rank that was behind covered that which* 
was before in a regular gradation ; so that this curious fortifi- 
cation, which defended mem from the arrows of the enemy, 
resembled the roof of a house. 

The Parthians, who thought that the Romans rested on their 
knees only through weariness and fatigue, threw away their 
bows, and came to close engagement with their spears. Upon 
this the Romans leaped up with a loud shout, cut to pieces 
those who came first to the attack, and put all the rest to flight 
This method of attack and defence being repeated every day, 
they made but little progress in their march, and were besides 
distressed for want of provisions : they cpuld not forage withr 
out fighting; the corn they could get was but little, and even 
that they had not instruments to grind. The greatest part of 
them had been left behind; for many of their beasts of bur- 
den were dead, and many were employed in carrying the sick 
and wounded. It is saiq that a^ busl^Ql of wh^t, Attic XM9i* 
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sure* was sold for fifty drachmas, and a barley-loaf for its weight 
in silver. Those wno sought for roots and pot-herbs found 
few that they had been accustomed to eat; and in tasting un- 
known herbs, they met with one that brought on madness and 
death. He that had eaten of it immediately lost all memory 
and knowledge; but, at the same t;me, would busy himself in 
turning and moving every stone he met with, as if ne was upoii 
some very important pursuit. The camp was full of unhappy 
men bending to the ground, and thus digging up and removing 
stones, till at last they were carried off by a oilious vomiting; 
when wine,* the only remedy ,t was not to be had. Thus, 
while numbers perished, and the Parthians still continued to 
harass them, Antony is said frequently to have cried out,—" 
the ten thousand!" alluding to the army that Xenophon led 
from Babylon, both a longer way,j: and through more nume- 
rous conflicts, and yet lea in safety. 

The Parthians, when they found that they could not break 
through the Roman ranks, nor throw them into disorder, but 
were frequently beaten in their attacks, began once more to 
treat their foragers in a peaceable manner. They showed them 
their bows unstrung, ana informed them that they had given up 
the pursuit, and were going to depart. A few Modes, they said, 
might continue the route a day or two longer, but they would 
give the Romans no trouble, as their only purpose was to pro- 
tect some of the remoter villages. These professions were 
accompanied with many kind salutations, insomuch that the 
Romans conceived fresh hopes and spirits; and, because the 
way over the mountains was said to be destitute of water, An- 
tony once more was desirous of taking his route through the 
plams. When he was going to put his scheme in execution, 
one Mithridates, cousin to that Moneses who had formerly 
sought his protection, and been presented by him with three 
cities, came from the enemy's camp, and desired he might be 
permitted to speak with some person that understood the Sy- 
rian or the Parthian language. Alexander of Antioch, a friend 
of Antony's, went out to him, and after the Parthian had in- 
formed hjm who he was, and attributed his coming to the kind- 
ness of Moneses, he asked him, whether he did not see, at a 
great distance before him, a range of high hills? — ^'^' Under 
those hills," said he, " the whole Parthian army lies in am- 
buscade for you : for, at the foot of the mountains, there is a 

* The ancients held wine to be a principal remedy against yomiting : — 
PrtBterea vomUionea titUt, — Plin, ^ai* Hut, L xxiii. c. 1. 

t It was likewise esteemed good against many kinds of poison. JfServm tH 
contra cicutam, Aconita^ el omnia qua refrigerant remeotum.— Ibid. 

t When Plutarch says that Xenophon led bis ten thonsand a longer way, lie 
must mean to terminate AntoDy*8 march with Armeuia. 
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spa^iouf plain, and, there^ when deluded 67 their artifices^ 
you have left the way over the heights, they expect to find you. 
In the mountain roads, indeed, you have thirst and toil to con- 
tend with, as usual ; but should Antony take the plains, he 
must expect the fate of Crassus." 

After he had given this information, he departed; and An- 
tony on the occasion assembled a council, and amon^t the 
rest his Mardian guide, who concurred with the directions of 
the Parthian. The way over the plains, he said, was hardly 
practicable, were there no enemy to contend with. The wind- 
ings were long and tedious, and difficult to be made out The 
rugged way over the mountains, on the contrary, had no other 
difficulty in it than to endure thirst for one day. Antony, there* 
fore, changed his mind, and ordering each man to take water 
along with him, took the mountain road by night As there 
was not a sufficient number of vessels, some conveyed their 
water in helmets, and others in bladders. 

The Parthians were informed of Antony's motions, and, 
contrary to custom, pursued him in the night About sun- 
rise they came up with the rear, weary as it was with toil and 
watching; for that night they had travelled thirty miles. In 
this condition they had to contend with an unexpected enemv> 
and being at once obliged to fight and continue their march, 
Uieir thirst became still more insupportable. At last the front 
came up to a river, the water of which was cool and clear, 
but being salt and acrimonious, it occasioned a pain in the 
stomach and bowels that had been heated and inflamed with 
thirst The Mardian guide had, indeed, forewarned them of 
this, but the poor fellows rejecting the information that was 
brought them, drank eagerly of the stream. Antony, run- 
ning amongst the ranks, entreated them to forbear but a little. 
He told them that there was another river at no great distance, 
the water of which might be drank with safety ; and that the 
way was so extremely rocky and uneven, that it was impos- 
sible for the enemy's cavalry to pursue. At the same time he 
sounded a retreat, to call on such as were engaged with the 
enemy, and gave the signal for pitching their tents, that they 
might at least have the convenience o^ shade. 

While their tents were fixing^ and the Parthians as usual 
retiring from the pursuit, Mithridates came again, and Alex- 
ander Ming sent out to him, he advised that the Romans, after 
a little rest, should rise and make for the river, because the 
Parthians did not prof)Ose to carry their pursuit beyond it 
Alexander reported this to Antony, and Mithridates beine 
presented with as many phials and cups of gold as he could 
conceal in his garments, once more left the camp. Antony, 
while it was yet day, struck his tents, and marched, unmo 
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le9ted by the enemy. But so dreadful a night as followed he 
had never passed. Those who were known to be possessed of 
gold or silver were slain and plundered, and the money that 
was conveyed in the baggage was made a prey of. Last of 
all, Antony's baggage was seized, and the richest bowls and 
tables were cut asunder and divided amongst the plunderers. 
The greatest terror and distraction ran through the whole 
army, for it was concluded that the inroads of the enemy had 
occasioned this flight of confusion. Antoh^r sent for one of 
his freed men, called Rhamnus, and made him swear that he 
would stab him, and cut off his head, whenever he should 
command him, that he might neither fall alive into the hands 
of the enemy, nor be known when dead. While his friends 
were weeping around him, the Mardian guide gave him some 
encouragement, by telling him that the river was at hand, as 
he coula perceive by the cool freshness of the air that issued 
from it, and that, of course the troubles of his journev would 
soon be at an end, as the night nearly was. At the same 
time he was informed that all these disorders had been occa- 
sioned by the avarice of his soldiers, and he, therefore, order- 
ed a signal for encamping, that he might rectiiy his disordered 
army.* 

It was now day-light, and as soon as tne troops were brought 
to a little order, the Parthians once more began to harass the 
rear. The signal was, therefore, ^iven to the light troops to 
engage, and the heavy-armed received the arrows under a roof 
of shields, as before. The Parthians, however, diirst not come 
any more to close engagement, and when the front had ad- 
vanced a little farther, the river was in sight Antony first 
drew up the cavalry on the banks to carry over the weaK and 
wounded. The combat was now over, and the thirsty could 
enjoy their water in quiet. At sight of the river the Parthians 
unstrung their bows, and, with the highest encomiums on their 
bravery, bade the enemies pass over in peace. They did so, 
and, after the necessary refreshments, proceeded on their 
march, without much confidence in the Parthian praise or pro- 
fessions. Within six davs from the last battle, they arrived 
at the river Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. This 

* Plularch does not, in this place, sa>pear to be sufBciently informed. The 
cause of this tumult in the army could Qot be the avarice of the soldiers only, 
since t)iat migttt have operated long before, and at a time when they were 
capable of enjoy infr money. Their object now was the preservation of life; 
and it was not wealth, but water, that they wanted. We must look for the 
cause ai this disorder, then, in some other circumstance ; and that probably 
was the report of their generaVs despair, or possibly of his death ; for, other- 
wise, they would hardly have plundered his baggage. The fidelity and affec- 
tion they had shown him in all their distresses, a&rd a soificient argument 
on this behalf. 
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river, on account of the depth and strength of its current, 
seemed difficult to pass, and tne rumour, moreover, ran through 
the army that the enemy was there in ambuscade, to attack 
them as they forded it However, they passed over in safety ^ 
and when they set foot in Armenia^ with thft a^^H'ty r^fp^Tt^ 
rrers when Itfgy first comeon shore, they kissed the ground in 
adoration, and embraced each other with a pleasure that could 
only express itself in tears. The ill consequences of their 
former extremities, however, discovered themselves even here; 
for, as they now passed through a country of plenty and pro- 
fusion, their too grea^t indulgences threw them into the dropsy 
and the cholic. Antony, on reviewing his army, found that he 
had lost twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse, more 
than half of which had not died in battle, but by sickness. 
They had been twenty-seven days in their return from Phraata, 
and had beaten the Parthiana in eighteen engagements; but 
these victories were by no means complete, because they could 
not prosecute their advantages by pursuit 

Hence it is evident, that Artavasdes deprived Antony of 
the fruits of his Parthian expedition : for, had he been assisted 
bv the sixteen thousand horse which he took with him out of 
Media, (who were armed like the Paithians, and accustomed 
to fight with them,) after the Romans had beaten them in set 
battles, this cavalry might have taken up the pursuit, and 
harassed them in such a manner, that they could not so often 
have rallied, and returned to the charge. All, therefore, were 
exciting Antony to revenge himself on Artavasdes. But he 
followed better counsels, and, in his present weak and indigent 
condition, he did not think proper to withhold the usual re^ 
spect and honours he had paid him. But when he came into 
Armenia on another occasion, after having drawn him to a 
meeting by fair promises and invitations, he seized and carried 
him bound to Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal pro- 
cession. The Romans were offended at this triumph and at 
Antony, who had thus transferred the principal honours of 
their country to Egypt, for the gratification of Cleopatra. 
These things, however, happened in a later period of Anto- 
ny's life. 

The severity of the winter, and perpetual snows, were so 
destructive to the troops, that, in nis march, he lost eight 
thousand men. Accompanied by a small party, h^ went down 
to the sea-coast, and in a fort between JBerytus and Sidon, 
called the White Hair,* he waited for Cleopatra. To divert 
his impatience on her delay, he had recourse to festivity and 
intoxication ; and he would frequently, over his cups^ start up 
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fmm his seat, and run leaping and dancing to look out for her 
approach. At length she came, and brought with her a large 
quantity of money and clothing for the army. Some, how- 
ever, have asserted that she brought nothins but the clothes, 
and that Antony supplied the money, though he ga^e her the 
credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between Phraates and 
the king of me Medes, occasioned, as it is said, by the divi- 
sion of the Roman spoils, and the latter was apprehensive of 
losing his kingdom. He, therefore, sent to Antony an offer of 
his assistance against the Parthians. Antony, who concluded 
that he had failed of conquering the Parthians only through 
want of cavalry and bowmen, and would here seem rather to 
confer than to receive a favour, determined once more to re- 
turn to Armenia, and, after joining the king of the Medes at 
the river Araxes, to renew the war. 

Octavia, who was still at Rome, now expressed a desire of 
visiting Antony, and Csesar gave her his permission, not, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, merely to oblige her, but that 
the ill treatment and neglect which he concluded she should 
meet with, might give him a pretence for renewing the war. 
When she arrived at Athens, she received letters from Anto- 
ny, commanding her to cpntinue there, and acquainting her 
with his new expedition. These letters mortified her, for she 
suspected the expedition to be nothing iflore than a pretence : 
however, she wrote to him, and desired he would send his 
commands where she should leave the presents she had brought 
These presents consisted of clothing for the army, beasts of 
burden, money, and gifts for his omoers and friends. Beside 
these, she had brought two thousand picked men, fully equip- 
ped and armed for the general's cohort Octavia sent this 
letter by Niger, a friend of Antony's, who did not fail to pay 
her the compliments she deserved, but represented her to An- 
tony in the most agreeable light 

Cleopatra di^eaded her rival. Shfe was apprehensive that if 
she came to Atiton3r, the respectable gravity of her manners, 
added to the authority and interest ot CsBsar, would carry off 
her husband. She, therefore, pretended to be dying for the 
love of Antony, and, to give a colour to her pretence, she 
emaciated herself by abstinence. At his approacn she taught 
her eye to express an agreeable surprise, ana when he left her, 
she put on the look of languishment and dejection. Some^ 
times she would endeavour to weep, and then, as if she wish- 
ed to hide the tear from her tender Antony, she affected to 
wipe it off unseen. * * 

Antony was, all this while, preparing for his Median expedi- 
tioui and Cleopatra's creatures and dependents did not fail to 
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reproach his unfeeling heart, which could suffer tiie womaft 
whose life was wrapped up in his, to die for his sake. Octavia's 
marriage, they said, was a mere political convenience, and it 
was enough for her that she had tne honour of being called his 
wife. Poor Cleopatra, though queen of a mighty nation, was 
called nothing more than his mistress ; yet even with this, for 
the sake of his society, she could be content ; but of that so- 
ciety, whenever she should be deprived, it would deprive her 
of life. These insinuations so totally unmanned him, that, 
through fear of Cleopatra's putting an end to her life, he re- 
turnea to Egypt, ana put ofiTthe Mede till summer, though at 
that time the rarthian affairs were said to be in a seditious and 
disorderly situation. At length, however, he went tn to Ar- 
menia, and after entering into alliance with the Bi^de,^nd be- 
trothing one of Cleopatra's sons to a daughter of his who was 
very young, he returned, that he might attend to the civil war. 
When Octavia returned from Athens, Cassar looked upon 
the treatment she had met with as a mark of the greatest con- 
tempt ; and he, therefore, ordered her to retire and live alone. 
However, she refused to quit her husband's house, and more- 
over entreated Caesar by no means to have recourse to arms 
merely on her account. It would be infamous, she said, for 
the two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve the people in 
a civil war— one for the love of a woman, and the other out of 
jealousy. By her own conduct she added weight to her ex- 
postulations. She kept up the dignity of Antony's house, and 
took the same care of his children, as well those that he had 
by Ful via as her own, that she could possibly have taken, had 
he been present Antony's friends, wno were sent to Rome to 
solicit honours or transact business, she kindly entertained,^ 
and used her best offices with Caesar to obtain what they re- 
quested. Yet, even by this conduct, she was hurting Antony, 
contrary to her inclination. His injurious treatment of such 
a woman excited a general indignation; and the distribution 
he had made to his children in Alexandria carried with it 
something so imperious and so disparaging to the Romans, 
that it increased that indignation not a little. The manner of 
doing it was extremely obnoxious. He sunimoned the peo- 
ple to the place of public exercise, and ordering two ^iden 
chairs to be placed on a tribunal of silver; one for himself, 
and the other for Cleopatra, beside lower seats for the chil- 
dren : he announced her aueen of Esypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 
Coelosyria; and nominatea Caesario, her son by Caesar tho dic- 
tator, ner colleague. The sons she had by him he entitled 
kings of kings ; and to Alexander he gave Armenia and Media, 
together with Parthia, when it should be conquered. To 
Ptolemy h^ gave Pboenieia, Syria, and Gilicia. At the samo 
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Hmfi^ the children made their appearance, Alcixander in a Me* 
dian dress, with the turban ana .tiara ; and Ptolemy, in the 
long cloak and slippers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem. 
The latter was dressed like the successors of Alexander; the 
former, like the Median and Armenian kines. When the 
children saluted their parents, one was attended by Armenian, 
the other by Macedonian guards. Cleopatra on this, and on 
other public occasions, wore the sacred robe of Isis,* and 
afiectea to give audience to the people in the character and 
name of the New Isis, 

Gapsar expatiated on these things in the senate, and, by fre- ^ 
quent accusations, incensed the people against Antony. An- 
tony did^ot fail to recriminate ny nis deputies. In the first 
place, ^ charged CsBsar with wresting Sicily out of the hands 
of Pompev, and not dividing it with him. His next charge 
was, that C^sar had never returned the ships he had borrow- 
ed of him : a third, t);iat, after reducing his colleague Lepidus 
to the condition of a private man, he had taken to himself his 
army, his province, and his tributes : lastly, that he had distri- 
buted almost all the lands in Italy among his own soldiers, and 
had left nothing for his. To these CaBsar made answer, that 
Lepidus was reduced, from an incapacity of sustaining hia 
government ; that what he had acquired by war he was ready 
to divide with Antony, and at the same time he expected to 
3hare Armenia with him; that his soldiers had no right to 
^ands in Italy, because Media and Armenia, which by their 
bravery they had added to the Roman empire, had been al- 
lotted to them. 

Antony being informed of these things in Armenia, immedi- 
ately sent Canidius to the sea-coast with sixteen legions. In 
the mean time he went to Ephesus, attended by Cleopatra. 
There he assembled his fleet, which consisted oi eight hun- 
dred ships of burden, whereof Cleopatra furnished two hun- 
dred, beside twenty thousand talents, and provisions for the 
whole army. Antony, by the advice of Domitius and some 
other frienSs, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, and there 
to wait the event of the war. But the queen, apprehensive 
that a reconciliation might take place, through the mediation 
of Octavia, by means of large bribes drew over Canidius to 
her interest. She prevailed on him to represent to Antony, 
that it was unreasonable to refuse so powerful an auxiliary 
the privilege of being present at the war; that her presence 
was even necessary to animate and encourage the Egyptians, 
who made so considerable a part of his naval force: nor was 

* This robe was of all colours, to signify the unirersality of the goddess* 
influence. The robe oi Osiris was of one colour only. 
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Cleopatra, in point of abiUties, inferior to any of the prinees. 
his allies j since she had not only been a long time at tne heaa 
of a considerable kingdom^ but, by her intercourse with him, 
had learnt the administration of the greatest affairs. These 
remonstrances, as the fates had decreed every thing for Caesar, 
had the desired effect; and they sailed together Tor Samos, 
where they indulged in every species of luxury: for at the 
same time that the kings, governors, states, and provinces, be- 
tween Syria, the Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria,* were com- 
manded to send their contributions to the war, the whole tribe 
of players and musiciatLS were ordered to repair to Samos; 
and, while almost the whole world beside was venting its an- 
guish in groans and tears, that island alone was piping and 
dancing. The several cities sent oxen for sacrifice, and kings 
contended in the magnificence of their presents and entertain- 
ments. So that it was natural to say, — ^^ What kind of figure 
will these people make in their triumph, when their very pre- 
parations for war are so splendid !" 

When these things were over, he gave Priene for the resi- 
dence of the players and musicians, and sailed for Athens, 
where he once more renewed the farce of public entertain- 
inents. The Athenians had treated Octavia, when she was at 
Athens, with the highest respect; and Cleopatra, jealous of the 
honours she had received, endeavoured to court the people by 
every mark of favour. The people in return decreed her 

Sublic honours, and sent a deputation to wait on her with the 
^ ecree. At the head of this deputation was Antonv himself, 
in character of a citizen of Athens; and he was prolocutor on 
the occasion. 

In the mean time he sent some of his people to turn Octavia 
out of his house at Rome. When she leit it, it is said she 
took with her all his children, (except the eldest by Fulvia, 
who attended him,) and deplored the severity of her fate with 
tears, under the apprehension that she would be looked upon 
as one of the causes of the civil war. The Romans pitied ner 
sufierings, but still more the folly of Antony, particularly such 
as had seen Cleopatra; for she was by no means preferable to 
Octavia, either on account of her youth or beauty. 




very 

nient for him, as he was in want of almost every thing, and 
the levies of money occasioned a general dissatisfaction. The 

* As a mountain of no note in Attica does not seem proper to be mentton* 
ed with great kingdoms and provinces, it is supposed tnat we ought to read 
Iliyria instead of Lauritu illyria is aftemraros mentioned as the boundary 
of Antony's dominions on that side. 
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wMe body of the people were taxed one-fourth of their in- 
come, and the sons of ireedmen one-eighth. This occasioned 
the greatest clamour and confusion in Italy; and Antony cei^ 
tainfy committed a very great oversight in neglecting tne ad- 
vantage. By his unaccountable delays he gave Caesar an op- 
portunity both to complete his preparations, and appease tne 
minds ot the people. When the money was demanded, they 
murmured and mutinied; but after it was once paid, they 
thought of it no longer. 

Titius and Plancus, men of consular dignity, and Antony's 
principal friends, being ill-used by Cleopatra, on account of 
their opposing her stay in the army, abandoned him and went 
over to uaesar. As they knew the contents of Antony's will, 
they presently made him acquainted with them. This will 
was lodged in the hands of the vestals; and when Caesar de- 
manded it, they refused to send it; adding, that if he was de- 
termined to have it, he must come and take it himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he went and took it. First of all, he read it over to 
himself, and remarked such passages as were most liable to 
censure. Afterwards he readmit to the senate, and this gave a 
general offence.* It seemed to the greatest part an ansurd 
and unprecedented thing that a man should suffer in his life, 
for what he had ordered to be done after his death. Caesar 
dwelt particularly on the orders he had given concerning his 
funeral : for in case he died at Rome, he had directed his body 
to be carried in procession through tike/arufny and afterwards 
conveyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. Calvisius, a retainer 
of Caesar's, also accused him of having given to Cleopatra 
the Pergamenian library, wh*ch consisted of two hundred 
thousand volumes; and added, that once, when they supped in 
public, Antony rose and trode on Cleopatra's foot,t by way 
of signal for some rendezvous. He asserted, moreover, that 
he suffered the Ephesians in his presence to call Cleopatra 
sovereign ; and that when he was presiding at the administra- 
tion of public affairs, attended by several tetrarchs and kings, 
he received love-letters from her, enclosed in onyx and crys- 
tal, and there perused them. Besides, when Furnius, a man 
of great dignity, and one of. the ablest of the Roman orators, 
was speaking in public, Cleopftra was carried through the 
Jorum in a litter; upon which Antony immediately staited up, 
and no longer paying his attention to the cause, accompanied 
her, leaning on the litter as he walked. 

* This W2a an act of roost injnrioas yioleoce. Nothing could be more 
sacred than a will deposit^ In the hands of the vestals. 

t TfiSciv ns ffodaf. The former English translator says, that Antony took 
Wd of her /eet and handled them. Whatever idea he mi|;ht have of Anto- 
ny's familiarity, he ouriit not, surely, to have been so familiar with Pltttaroh. 

Vol. IV.-— 2 E 19 
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The veracity of CalvisiuSy in these accusations^ was, niever- 
theless, suspectecL The friends of Antony solicited the peo- 
ple in his behalf, and despatched Greminius, one of their num- 
oer, to put him on his guard against the abrogation of his 
power, and his being declared an enem^ to the Roman people. 
Ueminius sailed into Greece, and, on his arrival, was suspect- 
ed by Cleopatra as an agent of Octavius. On this account, 
he was contemptuously treated, and the lowest seats were as- 
signed him at tne public suppers. This, however, he bore for 
some time with patience, in hopes of obtaining an interview 
j with Antony: but being publicly called upon to declare the 
cause of his coming, he answered, — '^ That one part of the 
cause would require to be communicated at a sober hour, but 
the other part could not be mistaken, whether a man were 
drunk or sober; for it was clear that all things would go well, 
if Cleopatra retired into E^ypt^' Antony was extremelv 
chagrined; and Cleopatra said, — ^^ You have done very well, 
Geminius, to confess without being put to the torture." Ge- 
minius soon after withdrew, and returned to Rome. Many 
more of Antony's friends were driven off by the creatures of 
Cleopatra, when they could no longer endure their insolence 
and scurrility. Among the rest were Marcus Silanus and Del- 
lius the historian. The latter informs us, that Cleopatra had 
a design upon his life, as he was told by Glaucus tne physi- 
cian; because he had once affronted her at supper, by saying, 
that while Sarmentus was drinking Falernian at Rome, they 
were obliged to take up with vinegar. Sarmentus was a bov 
of Caesar's, one of those creatures whom the Romans call 
* Deliciae.' 

When Cssar had made his preparations, it was decreed that 
war should be declared against Cleopatra; for that Antony 
could not be said to possess that power, which ^he had already 
given up to a woman. Caesar observed, that he was like a man 
under enchantment, who has no longer any power over himself. 
It was not he with whom they were going to war, but Mar- 
don the eunuch, and Pothinus; Iris, (Cleopatra's woman,) and 
Charmion; for these had the principal direction of affairs. 
Several prodigies are said to have happened previous to this 
war. Pisaurum, a colony of Antonyms on the Adriatic, was 
swallowed up by an earthquake. Antony's statue in Alba was 
covered witn sweat for many days, which returned, though it 
was frequently wiped off. While he was at Patree, the temple 
of Hercules was set on fire by lightning: and at Athens the 
statue of Bacchus was carried by a whirlwind from the Gi- 
gantomachia into the theatre. These things concerned An- 
tony the more nearly, as he affected to be a descendant of Her- 
cules, and an imitator of Bacchus^ insomuch that he was call- 
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ed the younger Bacchus. The same wind threw down the 
colossal statues of Eumenes and Attalus, called the Antonii, 
while the rest were unmoved. And in Cleopatra's royal gal- 
ley, which was called Jintonins, a terrible phenomenon ap- 
peared. Some swallows had built their nests m the stern, and 
others drove them away and destroyed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had no fewer 
than {ive hundred armed vessels, magnificently adorned^ and 
furnished with eight or ten banks of oars. He had, more- 
over, a liundred thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse. 
The auxiliary kings, who fought under his banners, were 
Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper Cilicia, 
Archelaiis of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, Mi- 
thridates of Commagene, and Addallas of Tihrace. Those 
who did not attend in person, but sent supplies, were Polemo 
of Pontus, Malchus of Arabia, Herod of Judaea, and Amyn- 
tas king of Lycaonia and Galatia. Beside these he had sup- 
plies also from the king of the Medes. Csesar had two hun- 
dred and fifty men of war, eighty thousand foot, and an equal 
number of horse with the enemy. Antony's dominions lay 
from the Euphrates and Armenia, to the Ionian sea and Illy- 
ria: Cajsar's extended from lUyria to the western ocean, and 
from that. again to the Tuscan and Sicilian sea. He had 
likewise all that part of Africa which lies opposite to Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, as far as the pillars of Hercules. The rest 
of that country, from Gyrene to Ethiopia, was in the posses- 
sion of Antony. 

But such a slave was he to the will of a woman, that though 
much superior at land, to gratify her, he put his whole con- 
fidence in the navy ; notwithstanding that the ships had not 
half their complement of men, and the officers were obliged 
to press and pick up in Greece vagrants, ass-drivers, reapers, 
and boys. Nor could they make up their numbers even with 
these, but many of the ships were still almost empty. Caesar's 
ships, which were not high-built, or splendidly set off for 
show, but tight good sailers, well manned and equipped, 
continued in the harbours of Tarentum and Brundusium. 
From thence he sent to Antony, desiring he would meet him 
with his forces, that no time might be lost; offering at the 
same time to leave the ports and harbours free for his landing, 
and to vvithdraw his army a day's journey on horseback, that 
he might make good his encampment. To this Antony re- 
turned a haughty answer, and though he was the older man, 
challenged Caesar to single combat; or if he should decline 
this, he mificht meet him at Pharsalia, and decide it where 
Caesar and Pompey had done before. Caesar prevented this; 
for while Antony made for Actiuni, which is now called Ni- 
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copolis, he crossed the Ionian, and seized on Toiyne, a plaee 
in Epirus. Anton;^ was distressed on finding this, because 
he was without his infantry ; but Cleopatra made a jest of it, 
and asked him if it was so very dreadfful a thing that Caesar 
was got into the I^dle?^ 

Antony, as soon as it was day-light, perceived the enemy 
making up to him; and fearing that his ill-manned vessels 
would oe unable to stand the attack, he armed the rowers, and 
placed them on the decks to make a show : with the oars sus* 
pended on each side of the vessels, he proceeded in this mock 
form of battle towards Actium. Cseisar was deceived by the 
stratagem, and retired. The water about Caesar's camp was 
both scarce and bad, and Antony had the address to cut off the 
little that they had. 

It was much about this time that, contrary to the inclination 
of Cleopatra, he acted so generous a part by Domitius. The 
latter, even when he had a fever upon him, took a small boat, 
and went over to Caesar: Antony, though he could not but re- 
sent this, sent after him his baggage, his friends, and servants, 
and Domitius, as if it had been for grief that his treachery was 
disco^vered, died very soon after. t Amyntas and Deiotarus 
likewise went over to Caesar. 

Antony's fleet was so very unsuccessful, and so unfit for 
service, that he was obliged at last to think of his land-forces; 
and Canidius, who had been retained in the interest of Cleo* 
patra, now changing his mind, thought it necessary that she 
should be sent awa}"*, and that Antony should retire into 
Thrace or Macedonia, to decide it in the field. These places 
were thought of the rather, because Dicomes, king of the 
Getae, had offered to assist Antony with a large army. To 
give up the sea to Caesar, who, in his Sicilian wars, had ac« 
quired so much experience upon it, he said would be no dis* 
grace; but to give up the advantage which so able a general as 
himself might make of his land-forces, and waste the stren^h 
of so many legions in useless draughts for the sea-service, 
would be infinitely absurd. Cleopatra, however, prevailed for 
the decision by sea; though her motive was not the superimr 
chance of victory, but, in case of being vanquished, the better 
opportunity to escapie. 

There was a neck of land that lay between Antony's camp 
and his fleet, along which he used to go frequently from one 

* In Greek, Toryne, 

t Plutarch seems to be iI1*infonned about this matter. It is most probable 
that Domitius, ooe of the firmest friends of Antony, was delirious wben be 
went over to Caesar, and tbat Antony was sensible of this when he sent bis 
attendants after him. It is possible, at the same time, that, wh^n \te returned 
to himself, the sense of his desertion might occanon hii deatb« 
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to the other. Csesar was informed by a domestic how easy it 
misht be to seize Antony in this passage, and he sent a party 
to Re in wait for that purpose. They were so near carrying 
their point, that they seized the person who went before An- 
tony; and had they not been too hasty, he must have fallen 
into their hands, for it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
made his escape by flight. 

After it was determmed to decide the affair by sea, they set 
fire to all the Egyptian vessels except sixty. The best and 
largest ships, from three banks of oars to ten, were selected, 
and these nad their proper complement of men, for they yv^ere 
supplied with twenty thousand toot, and two thousand archers. 
Upon this, a veteran warrior, an experienced officer in the in- 
fantry, who had often fought under Antony, and whose body 
was covered with scars, cried, pointing to those scars, — ^^ Why 
will you, general, distrust these honest wounds, and rest your 
hopes on those villanous wooden bottoms ? LiCt the Egyptians 
and the Phoenicians skirmish at sea; but give us at least the 
land; for there it is that we have learnt to conquer or to die." 
Antony made no answer, but seemed to encourage him by the 
motions of his hand and head ; though, at the same time, he 
had no great confidence himself; for when the pilots would 
have left the sails behind, he ordered them to take them all on 
board, pretending, indeed, liiat it should be done to pursue the 
enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following days the sea ran too high 
for an engagement: but on the fiuh the weather was fine and 
the sea calm. Antony and Poplicola led the right wing, Oo&- 
lius the left, and Marcus Octavius and Marcus Jfusteius com- 
manded the centre. Csesar had given his left wing to Agrippa, 
and led the ri^ht himself. Antony's land-forces were com- 
manded by Canidius, and Caesar's remained quiet on the shore, 
under the command of Taurus. As to the generals them- 
selves, Antony was rowed about in a light vessel, ordering his 
men, on account of the weight of their vessels, to keep their 
ground, and fight as steadily as if they were at land. He or^- 
dered his pilots to stand as firm as if they were at anchor, in 
that position to receive the attacks of the enemy, and by all 
means to avoid the disadvantage of the straits. Cdesar, when 
he left his tent before day, to review his fleet, met a man who 
was driving an ass. Upon asking his name, ihe man answer^ 
ed, my name is Eutyehus, and the name of my ass is Nicon.* 
The place where he met him was afterwards adorned with 
trophies of the beaks of ships, and there l\e placed the statue 
of the ass and his driver, in brass. Afteiihaving revi.QW^d the 
• 

* Good Fortune, and Victory. 
19* 
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whole fleet, and taken his post in the right wing, he attended 
to the fleet of the enemy, which he was surpriaedto find steady 
and motionless, as if it lay at anchor. For some time he was 
of opinion that it was so, and, for that reason, he kept back his 
fleet at the distance ofeight furlongs. About noon there was 
a brisk gale from the sea, and Antony's forces being impatient 
for the combat, and trusting to the height and bulk of their 
vessels, which they thought would render them invincible, put 
the left wiDg in motion. CsBsar rejoiced at the sight of this, 
and kept back his right wing, that he might the more efiec- 
tually draw« them out to the open sea, where his light galleys 
could easily surround the heavy half-manned vessels of the 
enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violence or impetuosity : 
for Antony's ships were too heavy for that kind of rapid im- 
pression, which, however, is very necessary for the breach of 
the enemy's vessel. On the other hand, Caesar's ships durst 
^neither encounter head to head with Antony's, on account of 
the stren^h and roughness of their beaks, nor yet attack them 
on the sides, since, l)y means of their weight, they would 
easily have broken their beaks, which were made of large 
square pieces of timber fastened to each other with iron 
cramps. The engagement, therefore, was like a battle at land, 

rather than a sea-fight, or more properly, like the st6rming of a 
town: ' ' . . -.. ^ . 

about 

fire-brands, 

threw weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrippa open- 
ed his left wing with a design to surround the enemy, and 
Poplicola, in his endeavour to prevent him, was separated 
from the main body, which threw it into disorder, while, at 
the same time, it was attacked with ^at vigour by Arrun- 
tius.t When things were in this situation, and nothing deci- 
sive was yet efiected, Cleopatra's sixty ships on a sudden 
hoisted their sails, and fairly took to flij^ht through the midst 
of the combatants ; for they were placed m the rear of the large 
vessels, and, bv breaking their way, through them, they occa- 
sioned no small confusion. The enemy saw them, with asto- 
nishment, making their way with a fair wind for the Pelopon- 
nesus. Antony, on this occasion, forgot both the general and 
the man; and, as some author has pleasantly observed, that a 
lover's soul lives in the bodv of his mistress; so, as if he had 
been absolutely incorporated with her, he suffered her to carry 
him, soul and body, away. No sooner did he see her vessel 

* His ships are so caHed, on aocount of their taDnesi. 
t Arruntius must have oommaDded Cnaar*8 centre, thoogli that cireimi- 
itance is not mentioDed. 




hoisting sail, than foi^tting «veiy other oUect— forgettiog 
those brave friends that were sheddiog their blood in his cause 
— ^he took a five-oared galley, and, accompanied only by Alex- 
ander the Syrian, and Scellius, followed ner, who was the first 
cause, and now the accomplisher, of his ruin. Her own de- 
struction was certain, and he voluntarily involved himself in 
her fate. 

When she saw him coming, she put up a signal in her vessel, 
on which he soon went aboard: neither of them could look 
each other in the face; and Antony sat down at the head of 
the ship, where he remained in sombre silence, holding his 
head between his hands. In the mean time, Csesar's light 
ships that were in pursuit of Antony, came in sight Upon 
this he ordered his pilot to tack about and meet them ; out 
they all declined the engagement, and made off, excej)t £ury- 
des the Lacedaemonian, wno shook his lance at him in a me- 
nacing manner on the deck. Antony, standing at the head of 
his galley, cried, — ^^ Who art thou that thus pursuest Antony ?" 
He answered: — ^^'I am Eurycles the son ot Lachares, and fol- 
low the fortunes of Caesar to revenge my father's death." This 
Lachares Antony had beheaded for a robbery. Eurycles, 
however, did not attack Antony's vessel; but fell upon the 
other admiral-galley, (for there were two of that rank,) and by 
the shock turned her round. He took that vessel, and another 
which contained Antony's most valuable plate and furniture. 
When Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to the same pen- 
sive posture ; and continuing thus for three days, during which, 
either through shame or resentment, he refused to see Cleopa- 
tra, he arrived at Taenarus. There the women who attended 
them, first brought them to speak to each other, then to dine 
together, and not long after, as it may be supposed, to sleep 
together. At last, several of his transports, and some of his 
friends who had escaped from the defeat, came up with him, 
and informed him that his fleet was totally destroyed, but that 
his land forces were yet unhurt Hereupon he sent orders to 
Canidius immediately to march his army through Macedonia 
into Asia. As for himself, he determined to sail from Tsena- 
rus into Africa, and dividing one ship-load of treasure among 
his friends, he desired them to provide for their own safety. 
They refused the treasure, and expressed their sorrow in tears; 
while Antony, with the kindest and most humane consolations, 
entreated them to accept it, and dismissed them with letters 
of recommendation to his agent at Corinth, whom he ordered 
to give them refuge till they could lie reconciled to Caesar. 
This agent was Theophilus, the father of Hipparchus, who 
nad great interest with Antony; but was the first of his freed* 
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men that went over to Csesar. He afterwards settled at 
Corinth. 

In this posture were the affairs of Antony. After his fleet 
at Actium had long struggled with Csesar's, a hard gale, which 
blew right a*head of the snips, obliged them to give out about 
four in the afternoon. About five thousand men were slain 
in the action, and Caesar, according to his own account, took 
three hundred ships. Antony's flight was observed by few, 
and to those who had not seen it, it was at first incredible. 
They could not possibly believe that a general, who had nine- 
teen legions and twelve thousand horse, a general to whom 
vicissitude of fortune was nothing new^ would so basely desert 
them. His soldiers had an inexpressible desire to see him, 
and still expecting that he would appear in some part or other^ 
gave the strongest testimony of their courage and fidelity. 
Nay, when they were even convinced that he was irrecover- 
ably fled, they continued embodied for seven days, and would 
not listen to the ambassadors of Caesar. At last, however, 
when Canidius, who commanded them, fled from the camp by 
night, and when they were abandoned by their principal offi-* 
cers, they surrendered to Caesar. 

After this great success, Caesar sailed for Athens. The cities 
of Greece he found in extreme poverty, for they had been 
plundered of their cattle and every thing else before the war. 
He, therefore, not only admitted them to favour, but made a 
distribution amongst them of the remainder of the corn which 
had been provided for the war. My great grandfather Nicar* 
chus used to relate, that as the inhabitants of Chaeronea had no 
horses, they were compelled to carry a certain quantity of 
corn on their shoulders to the sea-coast as far as Anticyra, and 
were driven by soldiers with stripes like so many beasts of 
•burden. This, however, was done but once: for when the 
corn was measured a second time, and they were preparing to 
carry it, news came of Anton v's defeat, and this savea the city 
from further hardships; for the commissaries and soldiers im- 
mediately took to flight, and left the poor inhabitants to share 
the corn amongst themselves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he sent Cleopatra from Pa- 
raetoniiim into Egypt, and retired to a melancholy desert, 
where he wanderea up and down, with only two attendants. 
One of these was Aristocrates the Greek rhetorician: the 
other was Lucilius, concerning whom it has been mentioned 
in another place, that, to favour the escape of Brutus at the 
battle of Philippi, he assumed his name, and suffered himself 
to be taken. Antony saved himi and he was so grateful> that 
he attended him to the last 
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When Antony was informed that he who eomniancled his 
troops in Libya was gone over to the enemy, he attempted to 
lay violent hands on himself; but he was prevented by his 
friends, who conveyed him to Alexandri:;, where he found 
Cleopatra engaged in a very bold enterprise. 

Between the Red Sea and the Egyptian, there is an isth- 
mus which divides Asia from Africa; and which, in the nar- 
rowest part, is about three hundred furlongs in breadth. Cleo- 
patra had formed a design of drawing her galleys over this 
part into the Red Sea, and purposed, with all her wealth and 
forces, to seek some remote country, where she might neither 
be reduced to slavery, nor involved in war. However, the 
first galleys that were carried over, being burnt by the Ara- 
bians of Petra,* and Antony not knowing that his land-forces 
were dispersed, she gave up this enterprise, and began to for- 
tify the avenues of her kingdom. Antony, in the mean time, 
forsook the city and the society of his friends, and retired to 
a small house which he had built himself near Pharos, on a 
mound he had cast up in the sea. In this place, sequestered 
from all commerce with mankind, he affected to live like Ti- 
mon, because there was a resemblance in their fortunes. He 
had been deserted by his friends, and their ingratitude had put 
him out of humodr with his own species. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived about the 
time of the Peloponnesian war,- as appears from the comedies 
of Aristophanes and Plato, in which he is exposed as the hater 
of mankind. Yet, thoujgh he hated mankind in general, he 
caressed the bold and impudent boy Alci blades; and being 
asked the reason of this by Apemantus, who expressed some 
surprise at it, he answered, it was because he foresaw that he 
would plague the people of Athens. Apemantus was the only 
one he admitted to his society, and he was his friend in point 
of principle. At the feast of sacrifices for the dead, these two 
dined by themselves, and when Apemantus observed that the 
feast was excellent, Timon answered, — ^^ It would be so if you 
were not here." Once, in an assembly of the people, he 
mounted the rostrum, and the novelty of the thing occasioned 
an universal silence and expectation; at length he said, — 
** People of Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which 
many worthy citizens have hanged themselves; and as I have 
determined to build upon the spot, I thought it necessary to 
give this public notice, that sucn as choose to have recourse 
to this tree, for the aforesaid purpose, may repair to it before 
it is cut down.'^ He was buried at Hale, near the sea, and 

* Dion tells us, that the vessels which were burnt were not those that were 
drawn over the isthmus, but some that had been built on that aide.— Xihu ii 

Vol. IV. a F 
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the water surrodnded his tomb in such a manner, that he 
was maccessible to mankind. The following epitaph is in- 
scribed on his monument : — 

At last, I've bid the knaves fareirell ; 
Ask not my name — ^but go — to hell. 

It is said that he wrote this epitaph himself. That which is 
commonly repeated was written by Callimachus: — 

My name is Timon ; knaves, begone ! 
Curse me, but come not near my stone! 

.These are some of the many anecdotes we have concerning 
Timon. 

Ganidius himself brought Antony news of the defection of 
his army. Soon after, he heard that Herod of Judea was gone 
over to CsBsar with some legions and cohorts; that several 
other powers had deserted his interest, and, in short, that he 
had no foreign assistance to depend upon. None of these 
things, however, disturbed him; for, at once abandoning his 
hopes and his cares, he left his Timonian retreat, and return- 
ed to Alexandria; where, in the palacQ of Cleopatra, he once 
more entertained the citizens with his usual festivity and mu- 
nificence. He gave the toga virilis to Antyllus, his son by 
Fulvia, and admitted Cleopatra's son by Caesar into the order 
of young men. The entertainments on this occasion were in- 
finitely pompous and magnificent, and lasted many days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before established a society, 
called the Inimitable Livers, of which they were members; 
but they now instituted another, by no means inferior in 
splendour or luxury, called the Companions in Death. Their 
friends were admitted into this, and tlie time passed in mutual 
treats and diversions. Cleopatra, at the same time, was making 
a collection of poisonous drugs, and being desirous to know 
which was least painful in the operation, she tried them on the 
capital convicts. Such poisons as were quick in their opera- 
tions, she found to be attended with violent pain and convul- 
sions; such as were milder were slow in their effect; she, 
therefore, applied herself to the examination of venomous 
creatures, ana caused different kinds of them to be applied to 
different persons, under her own inspection. These experi- 
ments she repeated daily, and, at length, she found that the 
bite of the asp was the most eligible kind of death; for it 
brought on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face was 
covered \vith a gentle sweat, and the senses sunk easily into 
stupefaction; and those who were thus affected showed the 
same uneasiness at being disturbed or awaked^ that people do 
in the profoundest natural sleep.* 

* Aspit somniculasa. — Siten 
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They both sent ambaosadars to Csesar in Ask. Cleopatra 
requested Egypt for her children, and Antony only petitioned 
that he might be permitted to live as a private man m Egypt, 
or, if that were too much, that he might retire to Athens. 
Deserted as they were by almost all their friends, and hardly 
knowing in whom to confide, they were forced to send Eu- 

£hronius, their children's tutor, on this embassy. Alexis of 
laodicea, who, by means of Timogenes, became acquainted 
with Antony at Rome, a man of great skill in the Greek learn- 
ing, and one of Cleopatra's chief agents in keeping Antony 
from Octavia, he haa before despatched to Juaea to retain 
Herod in his interest This man gave up Antony, and, re- 
lying on Herod's interest, had the confidence to appear before 
Csesar. The interest of Herod, however, did not save him; 
for he was immediately carried in chains into his own coun- 
try, and there put to death. Thus Antony had, at least, the 
satisfaction of seeing him punished for his perfidy. 

Caesar absolutely rejected Antony's petition; but he an- 
swered Cleopatra, that she might expect every favour from 
him, provided she either took off AntonV) or banished him her 
dominions. At the same time he sent Thyreus* to her, who 
was one of his freedmen, and whose address was not unlikely 
to carry his point, particularly as he came from a young con- 
queror to f.\e court of a vain and ambitious queen, who had 
still the highest opinion of her personal charms.t As this am- 
bassador was indulged with audiences longer and more fre- 
3uent than usual, Antony grew jealous, and having first or- 
ered him to be whipped, he sent him back to Csesar with let- 
ters, wherein he informed him, that he had been provoked by 
the insolence of his freedman at a time when his misfortunes 
made him but too prone to anger:— -"However," added he, 
"you have a freedman of mine, Hipparchus, in your poWer, 
and if it will be any satisfaction to you, use him in the same 
manner." Cleopatra, that she might make some amends for 
her4ndiscretion, behaved to him afterwards with great ten- 
derness and respect She kept her birth-day in a manner 

* DioD oa]ls him Thyrsus. Antooy and Cleopatra sent other ambassadors 
to Caesar, with offers of considerable treasures, and, last of all, Antony sent 
his son Antyllus with lar^e sums of gold. Caesar, with that meanness which 
niude a part of his character, took the ^old, but granted him none of his 
requf;<it8. Fearing, however, that despair might put Antony upon the re- 
solution of carrying the war into ^ain or Gaul, or provoke him to bum the 
wealth that Cleopatra bad been amassing, be sent this Thyreus to Alexan- 
dria. 

t Dion says, that Tliyreus was instructed to make useof the softest address, 
and to insinuate that Caesar was captivated with her beauty. The object of 
this measure was to prevail on her to take off Antony while she was flattered 
with the prospect of obtaining the conqueror. 
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suitable to their unhappy tsircumstances; but his was cele- 
brated with such magaificence, that many of the guests, who 
came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote several letters to 
Caesar, to inform him that his presence was necessary at Rome. 
This put off the war for some time; but as soon as the winter 
was over, Caesar marched against Antonv by the rout of Syria, 
and sent his lieutenants on the same business into Africa. 
When Pelusium was taken, it was rumoured that Seleucus had 
delivered up the place with the connivance or consent of Cleo- 
patra: whereupon the queen, in order to justify herself, gave 
up the wife and children of Seleucus into the hands of Anto- 
ny. Cleopatra had erected near the temple of Isis some monu- 
ments of extraordinary size and magnificence. To these she 
removed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, 
ivory, and cinnamon, together with a large quantity of flax, 
and a number of torches. Caesar was under some apprehen- 
sions about this immense wealth, lest, upon some sudden 
emergency, she should sat iire to the whole. For this reason 
he was continually sending messengers to her with assurances 
of gentle and honourable treatment, while in the mean time he 
hastened to the city with his army. 

When he arrived, he encamped hear the Hippodrome, upon 
which Antony made a brisk sally, routed the cavalry, drove 
them back into their trenches, and returned to the city with 
the complacency of a conqueror. As he was going to the palace 
he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, he kissed without 
ceremony, and at the same time he recommended to her favour 
a brave soldier, who had distinguished himself in the engage- 
ment She presented the soldier with a cuirass and helmet of 
gold, which he took, and the same night went to Caesar. Af- 
ter this, Antony challenged Caesar to nght him in single com- 
bat, but Caesar only answered, that Antony might uiink of 
many other ways to end his life. Antony, therefore, conclu- 
ding that he could not die more honourably than in battle, de- 
termined to attack Caesar at the same time both by sea and 
land. The night preceding the execution of this design, he 
ordered the servants at supper to render him their best services 
that evening, and fill the wine round plentifully; for the day 
following they might belong to another master, whilst he lay 
extended on the ground, no longer of consequence either to 
them or to himself. His friends were affected, and wept to hear 
him talk thus; which, when he perceived, he encouraged them 
by assurances, that his expectations of a glorious victory were 
at least equal to those of an honourable death. At the aead of 
night, when universal silence reigned through the city, a si- 
lence that was deepened by the awful thought of the ensuing 
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day, on a sudden was heard tbe'sound.of musical instrumentSy 
and a noise which resembled the exclamations of Bacchanals. 
This tumultuous procession seemed to pass through the whole 
city, and to go out at the ^te which led to the enemy'scamp. 
TKose who reflected on this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, 
the god whom Antony affected to imitate; had then forsaken 
him. 

As soon as it was light, he led his infantry out of the city, 
and posted them on a rising ground, from whence he saw' his 
fleet advance towards the enemy. There he stood waiting for 
the event; but as soon as the two fleets met, they hailed each 
other with their oars in a very friendly manner, (Antony's fleet 
making the first advances,) and sailed together peaceably to- 
wards the city. This was no sooner done, than the* cavalry 
deserted him in the same manner, and surrendered to Caesar. 
His infantry were routed ; and as he retired to the city, he ex- 
claimed that Cleopatra had betrayed him to those with whom 
he was fighting only for her sake. 

The unnappy queen, dreading the effects of his anger, fled 
to her monument, and having secured it as much as possible 
,with bars and bolts, she gave orders that Antonj should be in- 
formed she was dead. Believing the information to be true, 
he cried, — ^* Antony, why dost thou delay? What is life to 
thee, when it is taken from her for whom alone thou couldst 
wish to live?" He then went to his chamber, and opening his 
coat of mail, he said, — ^ I am not distressed, Cleopatra, that 
thou art gone before me, for I shall soon be with thee; but I 
grieve to think that I, who have been so distinguished a gene- 
ral, should be inferior in magnanimity to a woman.'' He was 
then attended by a faithful servant, whose name was Ero^ 
He had engaged this servant to kill him, whenever he should 
think it necessary, and he' now demanded that service. Eros 
drew his sword, as if he designed to kill him; but, suddenly 
turning about, he slew himself, and fell at his master's feet 
"This, Eros, was greatly done," said Antony; "thy heart 
would not permit thee to kill thv master, but thou hast taught 
him what to do by thv example.'' He then plunged his sword 
into his bowels, and threw himself on a couch that stood by. 
The wound, however, was not so deep as to cause immediate 
death ; and the blood stopping as he lay on the couch, he came 
to himself, and entreated those who stood by to put him out of 
his pain. They all fled, nevertheless, and left him to his cries 
and torments, till Diomedes, secretary to Cleopatra, came with 
her request, that he would come to her in the monument 
When Antony found that she was still living, it gave him fresh 
spirits, and he ordered his servants to take him up. Accord 
ingly, they carried him in their arms to Hie door of the monu 

Vol. IV.. 20 
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nient Cleopatra would not sufier the door to be opened, but 
a cord being lot down from a window, Antony was fastened to 
it, and she, with her two women, all that were admitted into the 
monument, drew him up. Nothing, as they who were present 
observed, could nosatbiy be more affecting than that spectacle. 
Antony, covered witli blood, and in the agonies of death, 
hoisted up by the rope, and stretching out his hands to Cleo- 
patra, while ne was suspended for a considerable time in the 
air ! For it was with the greatest difficulty they drew him up, 
though Cleopatra herseltexerted all her strength, straining 
every nerve, and distorting every feature with the violence of 
the effort; while those who stood below endeavoured to animate 
and encourage her, and seemed to partake in all the toil, and 
all the emotions that she felt. When she had drawn him up, 
and laid him on a bed, as she stood over him she rent her 
clothes, beat and wounded her breast, and wiping the blood 
from his disfigured countenance, she called him her lord, her 
emperor, her nusband! Her v^hole soul was absorbed in his 
misfortunes; and she seemed totally to have forgot that she 
had any miseries of her own. Antony endeavoured to sooth 
her as well as he was able, and called for wine ; either because 
he was thirsty, or because he thought it might sooner put him 
out of his pain. When he had drunk, he advised her to con- 
sult her own affairs, and her safety, so far as might be consist- 
ent with honour, and to place her confidence m Proculeius 
ratlier than in the other friends of Caesar: — ^** As to himself,*' 
he said, ^< that she ought rather to rejoice in the remembrance 
of his past happiness, than to bewail his present misfortunes; 
since in his lire he had been illustrious, and was not inglorious 
in his death. He had conquered like a Roman, and it was 
only by a Roman that he was conquered." A little before he 
expired, Proculeius arrived from Caesar; for after Antony had 
stabbed himself, and was conveyed to Cleopatra, Dercetaeus, 
one of his guards, privately carried off his bloody sword, and 
showed it to Caesar. When Capsar beheld this token of An- 
tony's death, he retired to the inner part of his tent, and shed 
some tears in remembrance of a man who had been his relation, 
his collea^e in government, and his associate in so many bat- 
tles and important affairs.* He then called his friends to- 
gether, and read the letters which had passed between him and 
Antony, wherein it appeared, that, though Caesar had still 
written in a rational and equitable manner^ the answers of 

* This redrement of Cassar was certainly an affectation of concern. The 
death of AAtoo^ bad bees an inlrariable object with him. He was too cow- 
ardly to think hiniself safe while he U^ed; and to eispoee his weakness by 
reading his letters the moment he was informed of bis deati)* was certainly no 
proof uat be felt eren then any tenderness for bis memory* 
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Antony were insoleni^ and contemptuous. After this, he des- 
patched Proculeius with orders to take Cleopatra alire, if it 
were possible; for ho was extremely solicitous to save the 
treasures in the monument, which would so greatly add to the 
glory of his triumph. However, she refused to admit him 
mto the monument, 9nd would only speak to him through the 
bolted gate. The substance of this conference was,, that Cleo- 
patra made a requisition of the kingdom for her children; while 
jProculeius, on the other hand, encouraged hcjr to trust every 
thing to CsEsar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he sent an account of 
it to Caesar; upon which Gallus was despatched to confer with 
Cleopatra. Tne thing was thus concerted : — Gallus went up 
to the gate of the monument, and drew Cleopatra into conver- 
sation, while, in the mean time, Proculeius applied a ladder to 
the window, where the women had taken in Antony; and hav- 
ing got in with two servants, he immediately made for the 
place where Cleopatra was in conference with Gallus. Onet)f 
ner women discovered him, and immediately screamed aloud, 
— ^^ Wretched Cleopatra, )rou are taken alive !" She turned 
about, and seeing Proculeius, the same instant attempted to 
stab herself; for to this intent she always carried a dagger 
about with her. Proculeius, however, prevented her, and, ex- 
postulating with her, as he held her in his arms, he entreated 
ner not to be so injurious to herself or to Caesar ; that she 
would not deprive so humane a prince of the glory of his cle- 
mency, or expose him, by her aistrust, to the imputation of 
treachery or cruelty. At the same time, he took the dagger 
from her, and shook her clothes, lest she should have poison 
concealed about her. Caesar also sent his freedman Epaphro- 
ditus with orders to treat her with the greatest politeness, but, 
by all means, to bring her alive. 

Caesar entered Alexandria, conversing with Arius the philo- 
sopher; and, that he might do him honour before the people, 
he led him by the hand." When he entered the Gymnasium, 
he ascended a tribunal which had been erected for him, and 
gave assurances to the citizens, who prostrated themselves 
before him, that the city should not be hurt. He told them 
he had different motives for this. In the first place, it was 
built by Alexander; in the next place, he admired it for its 
beauty and magnitude; and lastly, he would spare it, were it 
but^ for the sake of his friend Arius, who was born there. 
Caesar gave him the high honour of this appellation, and par- 
doned many at his request. Amongst these was Philostratus, 
one of the most acute and eloquent sophists of his time. Tliis 
man, without any right, pretended to be a follower of the Aca- 
demics; and Caesar, from a bad opinion of his morals, r^ected 
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his petition: upon which the sophist followed Anus up and 
down in a mourning cloak, with a long white beard, crying 
constantly, — 

" The wise, if really such, will save the wise." 
Caesar heard and pardoned him, not so much out of favour as 
to save Arius from the impertinence and envy he might incur 
on his account. 

Antyllus, the eldest son of Antony bv Fulvia, was betrayed 
by his tutor Theodorus, and put to death. While the soldiers 
were beheading him, the tutor stole a jewel of considerable 
value, which he wore about his neck, and concealed it in his 
girdle. When he was charged with it, he denied the fact; but 
tne jewel was found upon him, and he was crucified. Caesar 
appointed a guard over Cleopatra's children and their gover- 
nors, and allowed them an honourable support. Caesano, the 
reputed son of Caesar the dictator, had been sent by his mo- 
ther, with a considerable sum of money, through Ethiopia 
into India. But Rhodon, his governor, a man of the same 
principles with Theodorus, persuading him that Caesar would 
certainly make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn 
back. While Caesar was deliberating how he should dispose 
of him, Arius is said .to have observed, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Caesars. Therefore, soon after 
the death of Cleopatra, he was slain. 

Many considerable princes begged the body of Antony, that 
they might have the honour of giving it burial ; but Caesar 
would not take it from Cleopatra, who interred it with her 
own hands, arid performed the funeral rites with great magni- 
ficence; for she was allowed to expend what she thought pro- 
per on the occasion. The excess of her afSiction, ana the in- 
flammation of her breast, which was wounded by the blows 
she had given it in her anguish, threw her into a fever. She 
was pleased to find an excuse in this for abstaining from food, 
and hoped, by this means, to die without interruption. The 
physician in whom she placed her principal confidence was 
Olympus; and, according to his short account of these trans- 
actions, she made use of his advice in the accomplishment oi 
her design. Caesar, however, suspected it; and tiiat he might 
prevail on her to take the necessary food and physic, he threat 
ened to treat her children with severity. This had the desired 
effect, and her resolution was overborne.* 

A few days after, Caesar himself made her a visit of con- 

* Cleopatra certainly possessed the virtues of fidelity and natural^ affection 
in a very eminent degree. She had several opportunities of betraying; Anto- 
ny, could she have been induced to it either by fear or ambition. Her ten- 
derness for her children is always superior to her self-love, and she had « 
greatoew of booI which Gsaar ney^r kneif « 
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dolence and consolation. She was then in an undress^ and 
lying negligently on a couch; but when the conqueror entered 
the apartment, though she had nothing on but a single bed- 
gown, she arose and threw herself at his feet. Her tace was 
out of figure, her hair in disorder, her voice trembling, her 
eyes sunk, and her bosom l)ore the marks of the injuries she 
had done it In sliort, her person gave you the image of her 
mind; yet, in this deplorable condition, there were some re- 
mains of that grace, tnat spirit and vivacity, which had so pe- 
culiarly animated her former charms, and still some gleams of 
her native elegance might be seen to wander over her melan- 
choly countenance.* 

When Caesar had replaced her on her couch, and seated 
himself hj her, she endeavoured to justify the part she took 
against him in the war, alleging the necessity she was under, 
and her fear of Antony. But when she found that these apo- 
logies had no weight with Caesar, she had recourse to prayers 
and entreaties, as if she had been really desirous of li^; and, 
at the same time, she put into his hands an inventory of her 
treasure. Seleucus, one of her treasurers, who was present, 
accused her of suppressing some articles in the account; upon 
which she started up from her couch, caught him by the hair, 
and gave him several blows on the face. Caesar smiled at this 
spirited resentment, and endeavoured to pacify her: — ^'^But 
how is it to be borne," said she, " Caesar, if, while even you 
honour me with a visit in my wretched situation, I must be 
affrointed by one of my own servants? Supposing th^t I have 
reserved a few trinkets, they were by no means intended as 
ornaments for my own person in these miserable fortunes, but 
as little presents for Octavia and Livia, by whose good offices 
I might none to find favour with you." Caesar was not dis- 
pleased to near this, because he flattered himself that she was 
willing to live. He, therefore, assured her, that whatever she 
had reserved, she might dispose of at hier pleasure; and that 
she might, in every respect, depend on the most honourable 
treatment After this he took his leave, in confidence that he 
had brought her to his purpose; but she deceived him. 

There was in Caesar's train a young nobleman, whose name 
was Cornelius Dolabella. He was smitten with tiie charms of 
Cleopatra, and having engaged to communicate to her every , 
thing that passed, he sent her private notice that Caesar was ' 

* DioD gives a more poffipoaft account of her reception of Caesar. She re- 
ceived bim, he tells us, in a magnificent apartment, Iving on a splendid bed, 
in a mourning habit, which peculiarly became her; that she had several pic- 
tures of Julius Caesar placed near her; and some letters she had received 
from him in her bosom. The conversation turned on the same sufcrject ; and 
her speech on the occasion is reoorded. — Dianf L liv. 

Vol. IV. 2 G 20* 
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about to return into S^ria, and that, within three daf s, she 
would be sent away with her children. When she was in- 
formed of this, she requested of Caesar permission to make 
her last oblations to Antony. This being granted, she was 
conveyed to the place where he was buried; and kneeling at 
his tomb, with her women, she thus addressed the manes oi 
the dead: — ^^^It is not long, my Antony, since, with these 
hands, I buried thee. Alas! they were then free, but thy 
Cleopatra is now a prisoner, attended by a guard, lest, in the 
transports of her grief, she should disfigure this captive body, 
whicn is reserved to adorn the triumph over thee. These are ' 
the last offerings, the last honours she can pay thee; for she is 
now to be conveyed to a distant country. Nothing could part 
us while we lived, but in death we are to be divided. Thou, 
though a Roman, liest buried in Egypt; and I, an Egyptian, 
must be interred in Italy, the only favour I shall receive from 
thy country. Yet, if the ^ods of Rome have power or mercy 
leit, (for surely those of Egypt have forsaken us,*) let them 
not suffer me to be led in living triumph to thy disgrace! No! 
hide me, hide trie with thee in the grave; for life, since thou 
hast left it, has been misery to mc." 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes; and 
after she had crowned the tomb with flowers, and kissed it, 
she ordered her )iath to be prepared. When she had bathed, 
she sat down to a magnificent supper; soon after which a 
peasant came to the gate with a small basket. The ^ards in* 
quired what it contained; and the man who brought it, putting 
by the leaves which lay uppermost, showed them a parcel of 
figs. As they admired their size and beauty, he smiled, and a 
bade them take some ; but they refused, and, not suspecting 
that the basket contained any thing else, it was carried in. 
After supper, Cleopatra sent a letter to Csesar, and ordering 
every booy out of the monument, except her two women, she 
made fast the door. When Caesar opened the letter, the plain* 
tive style in which it was written, and the strong request thai 
she might be buried in the same tomb with Antony, made him 
suspect her design. At first, he was for hastening to her him* 
sel^ but he changed his mind, and despatched others.t Her 
death, however, was so sudden, that though they who were 

* It wvA the opinion of the puacients, that the gods forsook the vaaquishedte 
Thus Virgil :— 

ExcessSre omnes, ad]^ arisqne relictis, 

Dii, qutbus imperiam hoo steterat ^a. ii. 3&U 

JinA Tacitus:— 

AUepi jam imperii Deos. 

tThia ii another instance of his personal oonraidice. 
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fent ran the whole way, alarmed the guards with their appre- 
hensions, and immediately broke open the doors, they tound 
her quite dead,* lying on her golden bed, and dressed in all 
her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead at her 
feet, and Charmion, hardly able to support herself, was adjust- 
ing her mistress' diadem. One of CsBsar^s messengers said 
angrily, — ^^ Charmion, was this well done?" "Perfectly well," 
said she, " and worthy a descendant of the kings of Egypt'' 
She had no sooner said this, than she fell down dead. 

It is related by some, that an asp was brought in amongst 
the figs^and hid under the leaves; and that Cleopatra had or- 
dered it so that she might be bit without seeing it ; that, how- 
ever, upon removing the leaves, she perceived it, and said, — 
" That is what I wanted." Upon which she immediately held 
out her arm to it. Others say, that the asp was kept in a 
water-vessel, and that she vexed and pricked it with a golden 
spindle till it seized her arm. Nothing of this, however, could 
be ascertained ; for it was reported likewise that she carried 
about with her a certain poison, in a hollow bodkin that she 
wore in her hair; yet there visls neither any mark of poison on 
her body, nor was there any serpent found in the monument, 
though the track of a reptile was said to have been discovered 
on the sea-sands, opposite to the windows of Cleopatra's 
apartment Others, again, have affirmed, that she had two 
small punctures on her arm, apparentl}^ occasioned by the 
sting of the asp; and it is clear tnat Caesar gave credit to this; 
for her effigy, which he carried in triumph, had an asp on the 
arm.t 

Such are the accounts we have of the death of Cleopatra: 
and though Caesar was much disappointed by it, he admired 
her fortitude, and ordered her to be buried in the tomb of An- 
tony, with all the magnificence due to her cj^uality. Her wo- 
men, too, were, by His orders, interred with great funeral 
pomp. Cleopatra died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twenty-two years, the fourteen last in conjunction 
with Antony. Antony was fifty-three, some say fifty-six, 
when he died. His statues were all demolished, but Cleopa- 
tra's remained untouched; for Archibius, a friend of hers, 
ga(Ve Caesar a thousand talents for their redemption. 

Antony left by his three wives seven children,! whereof 

*Dion says, that Caesar ordered ber to be sucked by the Psylli, that the 
poisoo might be drawn out ; but it was too late. 

i This may be a matter of doubt. There would, of course, be an asp on 
the diadem of the effigy, because it was peculiar to the kings of Egypt; ao(S 
tliis might give rise to the report of an asp beings on the arm. 

t By Fulvia, he had Antyllus and Antony; by CTeopatra, be had Cleopatra:^ 
Ptolemy, and Alexandte; and by Octavia, AAtoDia Major, and Antonia Minoiv 
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Antyllusy the eldest, only was put to death. Octavia took the 
rest, and educated them with her own. Cleopatra, his daugh- 
ter by Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the politest 
princes of his time; and Octavia made Antony, his son by 
Fulvia, so considerable with Caesar, that, after Agrippa, and 
the sons of Livia, he was generally allowed to hold tne first 
place in his favour. Octavia, by her first husband Marcellus, 
nad two daughters, and a son named Marcellus. One of these 
daughters she married to Agrippa; and the son married a 
daughter of Caesar's. But as ne died soon after, and Octavia 
observing that her brother was at a loss whom he should adopt 
in his place, she prevailed on him to give his daughter Julia to 
Agrippa, though ner own daughter must necessarily be divorc- 
ed to make way for her. Caesar and Agrippa having agreed 
on this point, sne took back her daughter, and married her to 
Antony. Of the two daughters that Octavia had by Antony, 
one was married to Do mi tins ^nobarbus, and the other, ( An- 
tonia, so much celebrated for her beauty and virtue,) married 
Drusus, the son of Livia, and son-in-law to Caesar. Of this 
line came Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius was afterwards 
emperor; and so likewise was Caius the son of Germanicus, 
who, after a short, but infamous reign, was put to death, to- 

f ether with his wife and daughter. Agrippa, who had Lucius 
^omitius by iBnobarbus, was afterwards married to Claudius 
Caesar. He adopted Domitius, whom he named Nero Ger- 
manicus. This Nero, who was emperor in our times, put his 
own mother to death, and, by the madness of his conduct. 
Went near to ruin the Roman empire. He was the fifth in de- 
scent from Antony. 
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DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY 

COMPARED. 

As Demetrius and Antony both passed throueh a variety of 
fortune, we shall consider, m the first place, their respective 
power and celebrity. These were hereditary to Demetrius; 
for Antigonus, the most powerful of Alexander's successors, 
h^d reduced all Asia during his son's minority. On the other 
hand, the father of Antony was indeed a man of character, but 
not of military character; yet, though he had no public influ- 
ence or reputation to bequeath to his son, that son did not hesi- 
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tate to aspire to the empire of Caesar ; and, without any title, 
either from consanguinity or alliance, he effectually invested 
himself with all that he had acauired : at least, by his own 
peculiar weight, after he had diviaed the world into two parts, 
ne took the better for himself. By his lieutenants he conquer^ 
ed the Parthians, and drove back the barbarous jiations sioout 
Caucasus, as far as the Caspian sea. Even the less reputable 
parts of his conduct are so many testimonies of his greatness. 
The father of Demetrius thought it an honour to marry him 
to Phila the daughter of Antipater, though there was a dis- 
parity in their ^^ears; while Antony's connection with Cleo- 
patra was considered as a degradmg circumstance; though 
Cleopatra, in wealth and magnificence, was superior to all the 
princes of her time, Arsaces excepted. Thus he had raised 
himself to such a pitch of grandeur, that the world in general 
thought him entitled even to more than he wished. 

In Demetrius' acquisition of empire, there was nothing re- 
prehensible. He extended it only to nations inured to slavery, 
and desirous of being governed. But the arbitrary power of 
Antony grew on the execrable policy of a tyrant, who once 
more reduced to slavery a people that had shaKen off the yoke. 
Consequently, the greatest of his actions, his conquest of 
Brutus and Cassius, is darkened with the inglorious motive of 
wresting its liberty from Rome. Demetrius, during his better 
fortunes, consulted the liberties of Greece, and removed the 
garrisons from the cities: while Antony made it his boast that 
he had destroyed the assertors of his country's freedom in 
Macedonia. 

Antony is praised for his liberality and munificence; in 
which, however, Demetrius is so far his superior, that he gave 
more to his enemies than the former did to his friends. An- 
tony was honoured for allowing a magnificent funeral to Bru- 
tus; but Demetrius buried every enemy he had slain, and sent 
back his prisoners to Ptolemy, not only with their own pro- 
perty, but with presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and fell with too much, 
ease into luxury and indulgence. But we never find Deme- 
trius neglecting his affairs for his pleasures. In his hours of 
leisure, indeed, he had his Lamia, whose office it was, like the 
fairy in the fable, to lull him to sleep, or amuse him in his play.. 
When he went to war, his spear was not bound about with 
ivy; his helmet did not smell of perfume; he did not come in 
the foppery of dress out of the chambers of the women; the 
riots of Bacchus and his train were hashed; and he became, as 
Euripides says, the minister of Mars. In shorty he never lost 
1^ battle through the indulgence of luxury. This could not be 
said of Antony : as in the pictures of Hercules we see Omphal^ 
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stealing his olub and his lion's skin, so Cleopatra frequently' 
disarmed Antony, and, while he should have been prosecuting 
the most necessary expeditions, led him to dancing and dal- 
liance on the shores of Canopus and Taphosiris.* So likewise, 
as Paris came from battle to the bosom of Helen, and even 
from the loss of victory to her bed, Antony threw victory 
itself out of his hands to follow Cleopatra. 

Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the laws, but fol^ 
lowing the examples of Philip and Alexander, Lysimachus and , 
Ptolemy, married several wives, and treated them all with the 
greatest honour. Antony, though it was a thing unheard of 
amongst the Romans, had two wives at the same time. Be* 
sides, ne banished her who was properly his wife, and a citizen, 
from his house, to indulge a foreigner with whom he could 
have no legal connexion. From their marriages, of course, 
one of them found no inconvenience; the other suffered the 
greatest evils. 

In respect of their amours, Antony was comparatively par- 
donable and modest Historians tell us, that the Athenians 
turned the dogs out of the citadel, because they had their pro- 
creative intercourse in public. But Demetrius had his cour- 
tesans, and dishonoured the matrons of Athens even in the 
temple of Minerva. Nay, though cruelty seems to be incon- 
sistent with sensual gratifications, he scrupled not to drive the 
most beautiful and virtuous youth in the city to the extremity 
of death, to avoid his brutal designs. In short, Anton;^, by 
his amorous indulgences, hurt only nimself ; Demetrius injured 
others. 

With regard to their behaviour to their parents and rela- 
tions, that of Demetrius is irreproichable ; but Antony sacri- 
ficed his uncle to the sword ot Caesar, that he might be em- 
powered in his turn to cut off Cicero; — a crime the latter was, 
which could never be made pardonable had Antonv even 
saved, and not sacrificed an uncle by the means! They are 
both accused of perfidy, in that one of them threw Artabazus 
into prison; and the other killed Alexander. Antony, how- 
ever, had some apology in this case; for he had been aban- 
doned and betrayed by Artabazus in Media. But Demetrius 
was suspected of laying a false accusation against Alexander, 
and of punishing, not the offender, but the injured. * 

There is this difference, too, in their military operations, 
that Demetrius gained every victory himself, and many of 
Antony's laurels were won by his lieutenants. 

Botn lost their empire by their own fault, but by different 

* Strabo mentions this as a romantic place near the sea, full of rocks, where 
the yoDDff people went to amuae tb^osdres. — ^Lib. xvvL 
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means. The former was abandoned by his people; the latter 
deserted his, even whilst they were fighting tor him. The fault 
of Demetrius was, that, by his conouct, he lost the affection 
of his army ; the fault of Antony, his desertion and neslect 
of that affection. Neither of them can be approved in their 
death; but Demotrius much less than Autony ; for he suffered 
himself to fall into the hands of the enemy, and, with a spirit 
that was truly bestial, endured an imprisonment of three years 
for nothins but the low indulgences of appetite. There was 
a deplorable weakness and many disgraceful circumstances 
attending the death of Antony; but he effected it at last with- 
out falling into the enemy's hands. 
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As we learn from Simonides, my dear Senecio, that the Tro- 
jans were by no means offended at the Corinthians for joining 
the confederates in the Grecian war, because the family o? 
Glaucus, their own ally, was originally of Corinth ; so neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans have reason to complain of the 
Academy, which has been equally favourable to both. Thi? 
will appear from the Lives of Brutus and Dion ; for, as one 
was the scholar of Plato, and the other educated in his prin 
ciples, they came like wrestlers from the same palaestra, to en 
sage in the greatest conflicts. Both by their conduct, in which 
Siere was a great similarity, confirmed that observation oi 
tiieir master, tnat ^^ Power and fortune must concur with pru- 
dence and justice, to effect any thing great in a political capa- 
city.'' But as Hippomachus the wrestler said, that he could 
distinj^ish his scholars at a distance, though they were only 
carrying meat from the market; so the ' sentiments of those 
who have had a polite education, must have a similar influence 
on their manners, and give a peculiar grace and propriety to 
their conduct 

Accident, however, rather than design, gave a similarity to 
the lives of these two great men ; ana both were cut off by 
an untimely death, before they could carry the purposes which 
they had pursued with so much labour, into execution. The 
most singular circumstance attending their death was, that 
both had a divine warning of it, in the appearance of a frightful 
spectre. There are those, indeed, who say that no man in his 
senses ever saw a spectre ; that these are the delusive visions 
of women and children ; or of men whose intellects are affect- 
ed by some infirmity of the body ; and who believe that their 
absurd imaginations are of divine inspiration. But if Dion 
and Brutus, men of firm and philosophic minds, iVhose under- 
standings were not affected by any constitutional infirmity; — 
if such men could pray so much credit to the appearance of 
spectres, as to give an account of them to their friends, I see 
no reason why we should depart from the opinion of the an- i 
cients, that men had their evil genii, who disturbed them 
with fears, and distressed their virtue, lest, by a steady and 
uniform pursuit of it, they should hereafter obtain a happier 
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allotintiit tbiui liieinselyes** These thinp^s, howevery I must 
refer to another occasion, and in this twelfth book of paraUel 
lives,. of which Dion and Brutus are the subjects, I snail be- 
gin with the more ancient 

After Dionysius the elder had seized the government of 
Sicily, he married the daughter of Hermocrates, a S^racusan. 
But as the monarchic power was yet but little established, she 
had the liiisfortune to ne so much abused in her person, bv an 
outrageous faction, that she put an end to her life. When 
Dionysius was confirmed in his government, he married two 
wives at the same time. One was Doris, a native of Locris; 
the other Aristomache, the daughter of Hipparinus, who was 
a principal person in S^^racuse, and colleague with Dionysius, 
wnen he was first appointed general of the Sicilian forces. It 
is said that he married these wives on the same day. It is not 
certain which he enjoyed first, but he was impartial in his 
kindness to them; for both attended him at his table, and al- 
ternately partook of his bed. As Doris had the disadvantage 
of being a foreigner, the Syracusans sought every means of 
obtaining the preference for their countrywoman; but it was 
more than equivalent to this disadvantage, that she had the 
honour of giving Dionysius his eldest son. Aristomache, on 
the contrary, was a long time barren, though the king was ex- 
tremely desirous of having children by her; and put to death 
the mother of Doris, upon a supposition that she had prevent- 
ed her conceptions by potions. 

Dion, the brother oi Aristomache, was well ^'eceived at 
court; not only on her account, but from the regard which 
Dionysius had for his merit and abilities; and that prince 
gave his treasurer an order to supply him with whatever mo- 
ney he wanted; but, at the same time, to keep an account of 
what he received. 

But, whatever the talents and the virtues of Dion might be 
originally, it is certain that thev received the happiest im- 
provement under the auspices ol Plato. Surely the gods, in 
mercy to mankind, sent tnat divine philosopher from Italy to 
Syracuse, that, through the humane influence of his doctrine, 
the spirit of liberty might once more revive, and the inhabit- 
ants of tliat country be rescued from tyranny.t 

Dion soon became the most distinguished of his scholars. 

* This is perfectly ameable to the Platonic doctrine of tbe differeDt or- 
ders and dispositions of tne genii. And as Dion and Brotus were both great 
enthusiasts in Platonism, tbe strength of their faith brought their spectres be- 
fore them. 

t Plato, in his seventh letter, says, — *^ When I explained the princ^Iet 
of philosophy and humanity to Dion, I little thoogfat that I was jnsenobly 
opening a way to the subyenioB of tyranny !" 
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To the fertility of his eenius, and the excellence cK his dis 
position, Plato himself nas given testimony,* and, he did the 
greatest honour to that testimony in his life : for though he had 
been educat^ in servile principles under a tyrant; though he 
'kad been familiarized to dependence, on the one hand, and to 
the indulgence of pomp ana luxury, as the greatest happiness, 
oh the other; yet he was no sooner acquainted with tnat phi- 
losophy which points out the road *d virtue, than his whole 
soul caught the enthusiasm ; and, with the simplicity of a young 
man, who judges of the dispositions of others by his own, he 
concluded that Plato's lectures would have the same effect on 
Diony sius : for this reason he solicited, and at length persuaded, 
the tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted^ the dis- 
course turned on virtue in general. Afterwards, they came to 
fortitude in particular; and Plato made it appear that tyrants 
have of all men the least pretence to that virtue. Justice was 
the next topic; and when Plato asserted the jiappiness of the 
just, and the wretched condition of the unjust, the tyraht was 
stung; and, being unable to answer his arguments, he express- 
ed his resentment against those who seemed to listen to him 
With pleasure. At last he was extremely exasperated, and 
asked the philosopher what business he had in Sicily? Plato 
answered: — ^^ That he came to seek an honest man." — ^^ And 
so, then,*' replied the tyrant, " it seems you have lost your 
labour.'' Dion was in hopes that his anger would have ended 
here; but while Plato was hastening to oe gone, he conveyed 
him aboard a salley, in which Pollis the Lacedaemonian was 
returning to Greece; Dionysius urged Pollis either to put 
Plato to death in his passage; or, at least, to sell him as a slave : 
— r*^ For, according to his own maxim," said he, " this man 
cannot be unhappy : a just man, he says, must be happy in a 
state of slaver^, as well as in a state of freedom." Pollis, 
therefore, carried him to ^gina, and sold him there :t for the 
people of that place, being at war with the Athenians, had 
made a decree, that whatever Athenian was taken on their 
coast, he should be sold. Dion, notwithstanding, retained his 
interest with Dionysius, had considerable empK>yments, and 
was. sent ambassador to Carthage. Dionysius nad a high 
esteem for him; and he, therefore, permitted him to speak his 
sentiments with freedom. An instance of this we have in the 
retort he made on the tyrant's ridiculing the government of 
Gelo: — ^^'Gelo,^' said Dionysius, "is (Gelos) the laughing- 
stock of Sicily." While others admired and applauded this 
witticism, Dion answered'j — ^^ You obtained the crown by be- 
ing trusted on Gelo's account, who reigned with great human!- 

* Plato, ibid. t For tirenty pounds. 
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ty ; but you havereigiied in such a manner, that^ for your sake, 
no man will be trusted hereafter. Gelo made monarchy ap- 
pear the best of governments; but you have convinced us that 
it is th^, worst.^^ Dionyslus had three children by Doris, and 
four by Aristomache, whereof two were daughters, Sophrosyne 
and Arete* The former of these was married to his eldest son 
Dionysius; the latter to his brother Thearides, and, after his 
death, to her uncle Dion. In the last illness of Dionysius, Dion 
would have applied to him in behalf of the children of Aristo* 
mache; but the physicians were beforehand with him. They 
wanted to ingratiate themselves with his successor; and, when 
he asked for a sleeping-dose, Timasus tells us, they gave him 
so effectual a one, that he awaked no more. 

When his son Dionvsius came to the throne, in the first 
council that he held, Dion spoke with so much propriety on 
the present state of affairs, and on the measures which ought 
to be taken, that the rest appeared to be mere children in 
understanding By the freedom of his counsels he exposed, 
in a strong light, the slavish principles of those, who, through 
a timorous disingenuity, advised such measures as they 
thought would please their prince, rather than such as mi^ht 
advance his interest But what alarmed them most was tne 
steps he proposed to take with regard to the impending war 
with Carthage; for he offered either to go in person to Car- 
tha^, and settle an honourable peace with the Carthaginians; 
or, if the king were rather inclined for war, to fit out and 
maintain fifty galleys at his own expense. 

Dionysius was pleased with the magnificence of his spirit; 
but the courtiers felt that it made them appear little. They 
agreed that, at all events, Dion was to be crushed, and they 
spared no calumny that malice could suggest They repre* 
sented to the king, that he certainly meant to make himself 
master by sea, and, by that means, to obtain the kipgdom for 
his sister's children. There was, moreover, another and an 
obvious cause of their hatred to him, in the reserve of his 
manners, and in the sobriety of his life. They led the young 
and ill-educated king through every species of deibauchery, 
the shameless panders to his wrong-directed passions. Yet 
while folly rioted, tyranny slept; its ra^e was dissolved in the 
ardour of youthful indulgences as iron is softened in the fire; 
and that lenity which the Sicilians could not ^xpect from the 
virtue of their prince, they found in his weakness. Thus, the 
reins of that monarchy, which Dionysius vainly called ada- 
mantine, fell gradually, from the loose and dissolute hand 
that held them. This young prince, it is said, would continue 
the scene of intoxication for ninety days without intermission 
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during which time no saber person was admitted to his court,' 
where all was drunkenness and buffoonery, revelry and riot 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no taste for these enjoy* 
ments, was a thing of course; and, as he refused to i«^rtaKe 
with them in their vices, they resolved to strip him of nis vir- 
tues. To these they gave the names of such vices as are sup- 
posed, in some degree, to resemble them. His gravity of 
manners, they called pride; his freedom of speech, insolence; 
his declining to join in their licentiousness, contempt It is 
true, there was a natural haughtiness in his deportment, and 
an asperity that was unsociable and difficult of access; so that 
it is not to be wondered, if he found no ready admission to 
the ears of a young king, already spoiled by flattery. Many, 
even of his own particular friendts, who admired the integrity 
and generosity of his heart, could not but condemn those for- 
bidding manners, which were so ill adapted to social and po« 
litical intercourse; and Plato himself, when he wrote to him 
some time after, warned him, as it were by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, to guard against that austerity which is the companion 
of solitude.* However, the necessity of the times and the 
feeble state of the monarchy, rendered it necessary for the 
king, though contrary to his* inclinations, to retain him in the 
highest appointments; and this Dion himself very well knew. 

As he was willing to impute the irregularities of Dionysius 
to ignorance and a oad education, he endeavoured to engage 
him in a course of liberal studies, and to give him a taste for 
those sciences which have a tendency to moral improvement 
By this means he hoped that he should induce him to think of 
virtue without disgust, and at length to embrace its precepts 
with pleasure. The young Dionysius was not naturally the 
worst of princes; but his father being apprehensive that if 
his mind were improved by science, and tne conversation of 
wise and virtuous men, he might some time or other think of 
depriving him of his kingdom, kept him in close confinement; 
where, through ignorance and want of other ^employment, he 
amused himself with making little chariots, candlesticks, 
wooden chairs and tables. His father, indeed, was so suspi- 
cious of all mankind, and so wretchedly timorous, that tie 
would not suffer a barber to shave him, but had his hair 
singed off with a live coal by one of his own attendants. Nei- 
ther his brother nor his son were admitted into his chamber 
in their own clothes, but were first stripped and examined by 
the sentinels, and after that were obligeu to put on such clothes 

* 'H 5* giuftaacia £f ngm ^uvoixaj. Literally, — " Hauffhf iness lives under the 
same roof with soHtade." This is towards the end of Plato's fourth letter. U 
\9 preceded' by a fine political precept, vix, that the complaisance whk>h pr^ 
duces popularity is the source of the c^'eatest operations in goTernment, 
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Its were provkl^ for them. When his brother Leptihes was* 
once describing the situation of a place, he took a spear from 
one of the guards to trace the plan, upon which Dionysius 
was extremely offended, and caused the soldier who had giveii 
up the weapon to be put to death. He was afraid, he said, of 
the sense and sagacity of his friends; because he knew they^ 
must think it more eligible to govern than to obey. He slew 
Marsyas, whom he had advanced to a considerable militarjr 
command, merely because Marsyas dreamed that he killed 
him; for he concluded j that this dream by night was occasion^ 
ed by some similar su^estion of the day. Yet even this 
timorous and suspicious wretch was offended with Plato, be- 
cause he would not allow him to be the most valiant man in 
the world ! ^ 

When Dion, as we have before observed, considered that 
the irregularities of young Dionysius were chiefly owing to 
his want of education, he exhprted him earnestly to apply 
himself to study; and by all means to send for Plato, the 
prince of philosophers, into Sicily :— ^^ When he comes," said 
ne, ^^ apply to him without loss of time. Conformed by his 
precepts to that divine exemplar of beauty and perfection, 
which called the universe from confusion into order, you- will 
at once secure your own happiness, and the happiness of your 
people. The obedience they now render you tnrough fear, by 
your justice and moderation you will improve to a principle 
of filial duty; and of a tyrant you will be^me a king. Fear 
and^ force, and fleets and armies, are not, as your father called 
them, the adamantine chains of government; but that atten* 
tion, that affection, that respect,' which justice and goodness 
for evet" draw after them. These are the milder, but the 
stronger bonds of empire. Besides, it is surely a disgrace for 
a prince, who, in all the circumstances of figure and appear- 
ance, is distinguished from the people, not to rise above tnem, 
at the same ttme, in the superiority of his conversation, and 
the cultivation of his mind.'' 

As Dion frequently solicited the king on this subject, and 
occasionally repeated some of Plato's arguments, he conceiv- 
ed at length a violent inclination to hear iiim discourse. He, 
therefore, sent several letters of invitation to him at Athens, 
which were seconded by the entreaties of Dion. The Pytha* 
gorean philosophers in Italy requested at the same time, that 
he would undertake the direction of this young prince, whose 
mind was nusguided by power, and reclaim him by the solid 
counsels of philosophy. Plato, as he owns himself, was 
ashamed to be a philosopher in theory and not in practice; 
and flattering himself that if he could rectify the mind of the 

81* 
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prince^ he mi^t 1)t lihe same means remedjr the disorders of 
the kingdom, ne yielded to their request 

The enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteration in Diony 
sius, advised him to recall from exile one Philistus, who was, 
indeed, a man of learning,* hut employed his talents in de- 
fence of the despotic policy; and tnis man tiiey intended to 
set m opposition to Plato and his philosophy. Philistus, from 
the hegmning, had heen a principal instrument in promoting 

' the monarchic government, and kept the citadel, ot which he 
was governor, a long time for that party. It is said that he 
had a private commerce with the mother of the eider Dionv* 
sins, and that the tyrant himself was not ignorant of it. Be 
this as it n^ay, Leptines, who had two daughters by a married 
woman, whom he had debauched, gave -one of them in mar- 
riage to Philistus: but this being done widvout consulting 
Dionysius, he was offended, imprisoned Leptines' mistress, 
and l)anished Philistus. The latter fled to his friends at Adria, 
where (it is probable) he composed the greatest part of his his- 
tory; for he did not return to Sicily during the rei^^n of that 
Dionysius. After his death, as we have observed, Cion's ene- 
mies occasioned him to be recalled. His arbitrary principles 
were suitable for their purpose, and he began to exercise them 
immediately on his return. 

At the same time calumnies and impeachments against Dion 
"v^ere, as usual, br&ught to the king. He was accused of hold'- 
ing a private cdrrespondence with Theodotes and Heraclides 
for the subversion of the monarchy ; and. Indeed, it is proba- 
ble that he en1;ertained some hopes, from the arrival of Plato, 
of lessening the excessive power of Dionysius; or, at least, of 
making him moderate and equitable in the use of it Besides^ 
if he continued obstinate, and were not to be reclaimed, he was 
determined to depose him, and restore the commonwealth to 
the Syracusans; for be preferred even the popnlar form of 

« government to an absolute monarchy, where a ^ell-regulated 
aristocrac}*" could not be procured. ^ 

Sueh was the state of affairs when Plato came into Sicily. 
At first he was received with the greatest appearance of kind- 
ness, and he was conveyed from the coast in one of the king's 
most splendid chariots. Even Dionysius himself sacrificed to 
the gods, in acknowledgment of his safe arrival, and of the 
honour and happiness they had by that means conferred on his 
kingdom. The people had the greatest hopes of a speedy re^ 
formation. They <^served an unusual decorum in the enter* 
taifkments at court, and a sobriety in the eonduct of the eottrv 

■k 

♦He wrote the HistoricJi' of E/jypf, Sicily, and the Rei^ ofDionyattei; 
Chswi QallB him the petty Thucydidei, (Ptin/^ nucydidet.} 
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tiers; while the king answered all to whom he gave audience 
in a very obliging manner. The desire of learning, and the 
study of philosophy, were be6ome general; and the several 
apartments of the royal palace were like so many schools of 
geometricians, full of the dust in which the students describe 
tneir mathematical figures. Not long after this, at a solemn 
sacrifice in the citadel, when the herald prayed, as usual, for 
the long continuance of the government, Dtonysius is said to 
have cried, — ^'^How long will you continue to curse me!" 
This was an inexpressible mortification to Philrstus and his 
party. If Plato, said they, has already made such a change in 
the king, his influence in time will be irresistible. 

The}' now no longer made their attacks on Dion separately 
or in private. They united in exclaiming against him, that he 
had fascinated the king with the delusions of eloquence and 
philosophy, in order to obtain the kingdom for his sister's 
children. They represented it as a matter of the greatest in- 
dignity, that^ after the whole force of the Athenians had vainly 
invaded Sicily, and were vanquished and destroyed, without 
so much as being able to take Syracuse, they should now, bj 
means of ope sophist, overturn the empire of Dionystus. It 
was with indignation they beheld the deluded monarch pre- 
vailed on by his insinuations to part with his guard of ten 
thousand spearmen : to give up a navy of four hundred gal- 
leys; to disband an arniy oF ten thousand horse, and many 
times that number of foot, in order that he might pursue an 
ideal happiness in the Academy, and amuse* himself with 
theorems of geometry; while the substantial enjoyments of 
wealth and power were left to Dion and the childfren of Aris- 
tomache. 

By means of these suggestions, Dion first incurred the sus^ 
picion, and soon after the open displeasure, of Dionysius. A 
letter of his was likewise intercepted, and privately carried to 
the king. It was addressed to the Carthaginian agents, and 
directed them not to have their audience of the king concern- 
ing the conclusion of the peace, unless he were present, and 
then every thing should be settled as they wished. Timseus 
informs us, that, after Dionysius had showed this letter to 
Philistus, and consulted him upon it, he over-reached Dion 
by a pretence of reconciliation, and told him, that he was de- 
sirous their good understanding might be renewed. After 
this, as he was one day walking alone with him by the wall of 
the castle, near the sea, he showed him the letter, and accused 
him of conspiring with the Carthaginians against him. When 
Dion attempted to speak in his own defenee, Dionysfiis re- 
fused to hear him; and^ having farced him aboard a vease^ 
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which lay there for the parpose, commanded the sailors to set 
him ashore in Italy. 

When this was publicly known, it was generally condemned 
as tyrannical andT cruel. The court was in distress for the 
ladies of Dion^s family; but the citizens received fresh cou- 
rage from the event: for they were in hopes that the odium 
which it would bring upon Dionysius, and the general discon- 
tent that his government occasioned, might contribute to bring 
about a revolution. Dionysius perceived this with some anxie- 
ty; and, thinking it necessarv to pacify the women and the 
rest of Dion's friends, he told them that he was not gone into 
exile, but only sent put of the way for a tjme, that his obsti- 
nacy might not draw upon him a heavier punishment. He 
also allowed his friends two ships, that they might convey to 
him, in Peloponnesus, as much of his treasure^ and as many 
of his servants, as they should think fit : for Dton was a man 
of considerable property, and little inferior to the king in wealth 
or magnificence. The most valuable part of his effects, toge- 
ther with presents from the ladies, and others of his acquaint- 
ance, his friends conveyed to him; and the splendour of hi? 
fortune gained him great respect among the Greeks. At the 
same time, they conceived a high idea of the power of the 
tyrant, when an exile from his kingdom could make such an 
appearance. 

Dionvsius now removed Plato into the citadel, under colour 
of kindness; but in reality to set a guard upon him, lest he 
should follow Dion, and proclaim to the world how injuriously 
he had been treated. 

As wild beasts become tame and tractable by use, so the 
tyrant, by frequent conversation with the philosopher, be^n 
at last to conceive an affection for him; yet even that affection 
had something 6f the tyrant in it; for ne required of Plato» 
in return, that he should exclusively confine his regard and 
admiration to him. On condition that he would prefer his 
friendship to that of Dion, he was wiRing-to give up the whole 
administration into his hands. This extravagant affection gave 
Plato no small trouble; for it was accompanied with petulance 
and jealousy, as the love which subsists between the different 
sexes has its quarrels and reconciliations. He expressed the 
strongest desire to become Plato's scholar, and to proceed m 
the study of philosophy ; but he expressed it with reluctance 
in the presence of those who wanted to divert him from his 
xpurpose, and seemed as if he was in pursuit of something he 
ougnt to be ashamed of. 

As a war broke out about this time, he founds Ft necessary 
to dismiss Plato; but he promised him, before hfs departure, 
to recall Dion the ensuing summer: however, he did not keep 
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his promise, but made the war he was engaged in his apology, 
and remitted to him the produce of his estate. At the same 
time, he desired Plato to acc|uiesce in his apology, assuring 
him that he would send for Dion on the commencement of the 
peace; and he entreated him, in the mean while, that Dion 
would be peaceable, and not say or do any thing that might 
hurt his character among the Greeks. This Plato endeavour- 
ed to effect by keeping Dion in the Academy in pursuit of 
philosophy. ' 

At Athens, Dion lived with an acquaintance, whose name 
was CalHppus. But a piece of pleasure-ground which he pur- 
chased, he gave, on his departure, to Speusippus, with wnom 
he had most usually conversed. Speusip6us, as Timon, in his 
poems called Syllis, informs us, was a facetious companion, 
and had a turn for raillery; and Plato was desirous that Dion's 
severity of manners might be softened by the pleasantry of 
his conversation. When Plato exhibited a chorus of boys at 
Athens,* Dion took upon himself the management, and de- 
frayed the expense. Plato was desirous that this munificence 
might procure him popularity; and, on that account, he readily 
gave up the honour ot conducting the affair himself. 

Dion likewise visited other cities, and conversed with the 
principal statesmen, by whom he was publicly entertained. In 
his manners there was now no longer any thing pompous or 
affected; there was nothing that savoured of the dissolute 
luxury of a tyrant's court: his behaviour was modest, discreet, 
and manly; and his philosophical discourses were learned and 
ingenious. This procured him popular favour and public ho- 
nours ; and the Lacedaemonians, without regard to the resent- 
ment of Dionysius, though at the very time they had received 
succours from him against the Thebans, made him free of their 
city. We are told that Dion accepted an invitation from 
Ptaeodorus the Megarensian, who was a man of considerable 
power and fortune; and when he found his door crowded with 
people on business, and that it was difficult to have access to 
nim, he said to his friends, who expressed their dissatisfaction 
on the occasion,—" Why should this affront us? We did this, 
and more than this, at Syracuse.'* 

Dion's popularity in Greece soon excited the jealousy of 
Dionysius; who, therefore, stopped his remittances, and put 
his estate in the hands of his own stewards. However, tnat 
his reputation miglit not sufler, througn Plato's means, amongst 
the philosophers, he retained a number of learned men in his 
Qourt; and, being desirous to outshine them all in disputation, 

* Thia was a dramatic entertainment, exhibited with great expense and 
magnificence on the feast of Bacchus. 

Vol. IV. 2 I 
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he frequently was under a necessity of introducing, without the 
least propriety, the arffuments he had learnt from Plato. He 
now wished for that philosopher again, and repented that he 
had so ill availed himself of his instructions. Liike a tyrant, 
therefore, whose desires, however extravagant, are immedi- 
ately to be complied with, he was violently bent on recalling 
him. To effect this he thought of every expedient; and at 
lensth prevailed on Archytas, and the rest of tne Pythagorean 
philosophers, to pledge themselves for the performance of hii 
promises, and to persuade him to return to Sicily; for it was 
Plato that first introduced those philosophers to Dionysius. 

On their part they sent Archidemus to Plato; and Diony- 
sius, at the same time, sent some e;alleys with several of his 
friends to join in their request. The tyrant likewise wrote to 
him, and told him in plain terms, that Dion must expect no 
favour from him, if Plato should not come into Sicily; but, 
upon his arrival, he might depend on every thing he desired. 
Dion was also solicited by his sister and wife to prevail with 
Plato to gratify the tyrant, that he might no longer have an 
apology for the severity of his treatment Plato, therefore, as 
he says himself, set sail the third time for Sicily, — ^ 

To brave Charybdis* dreadful gulf once more!* 

His arrival was hot only a satisfaction, to Dionysius, but to 
all Sicily; the inhabitants of which did not fail to implore the 
gods, that Plato might overcome Philistus; and that the tyran- 
ny might expire under the influence of his philosophy. Plato 
was in high favour with the women in particular, and with 
Dionysius he had such credit as no other person could boast; 
for he was allowed to come to him without being searched. 
When Aristippus the Cyrenean, observed that the king fre- 

?[uently offered Plato money, and that Plato as constantly re- 
used it, he said, — ^^ That Dionysius was liberal without dan- 
ger of exhausting his treasury; for to those who wanted, and 
would take money, he was spiaring in his offers, but profuse 
where he knew it would be refused.'' 

After the first civilities were over, Plato took an opportu- 
nity to mention Dion; but the tyrant put him off, till, at last> 
expostulations and animosities took place. These, however, 
Dionysius was industrious to conceal, and endeavoured to 
bring over Plato from the interest of Dion bv repeated favours 
and studied civilities. The philosopher, on tne other hand, did 
not immediately publish his perfidy, but dissembled his re-' 
sentment While things were thus circunistanced. Helicon of 
Cyzicus, one of Plato's followers, foretold an eclipse of the sun ; 

■ 

* Odys. 1. xii. 
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and as it bap^neid according to his predictioD, tiie kine, in ad- 
miration of bis learniogj rewarded him with a talent of silver. 
Upon this, Aristippus, iesting among the rest of the philoso- 
phers, told them, he had something extraordinary likewise to 
prognosticate. Being entreated to make it known, — ^^ I fore- 
see, said he, ^^ that in a short time there will be a quarrel be- 
tween Dionysius and Plato.^' Soon after this, Dionysius sold 
Dion'9 es^tate, and converted the money to his own use. Plato 
was removed from his apartment in the palace-gardens, and 
placed within the purlieus of the guards, who had long hated, 
and even sought to kill him, on a supposition that he advised 
the tyrant to lay down his government, and disband his army. 

Archytas, who had engaged for Plato's safety, when he un- 
derstood his danger, sent a galley to demand him ; and the ty- 
rant, to palliate his enmity, previous to his departure, made 
pompous entertainments^ At one of them, however, he could 
not nelp saying, — ^'I suppose, Plato, when you return to your 
companions in the Academy, my faults will often be the sub- 
ject of your conversation.'' " I hope," answered Plato, " we 
shall never be so much at a loss for subjects in the Academy, 
as to talk of you." Such are the circumstances which have 
been mentioned concerning Plato's departure; but they are 
not perfectly consistent with PJato's own account. 

Dion being offended, not only with these thin^, but with 
some intelligence he had before received concerning his wife, 
which is alluded to in Plato's letter to Dionysius, openly de- 
clared himself his enem v. The affair was this : — ^Plato, on his 
return to Greece, was cfesired by Dionysius privately to con- 
sult Dion, whether he would be averse to his wife's marrying 
another man; for there was a report, whether true, or the in- 
vention of his enemies, that his matrimonial state was not 
agreeable to him, and that there was a coolness betwixt him 
and Arete. After Plato had consulted Dion on the affair, he 
wrote to Dionysius, and, though he spoke in plain terms of 
other matters, he mentioned this in a manner that could only 
be intelligible to the king. He told him, that he had talked 
with Dion on the business, and that he would certainly resent 
it if any such attempt were made. 

While any prospect of an accommodation remained, Diony- 
sius took no further steps in the affair; but when that prospect 
was gone, and Plato once more had left Sicily in displeasure, 
he compelled Arete to marry Timocrates ; and, in this in- 
stance, he fell short even of the justice and lenity of his father. 
When Philoxenus, who had married his sister Theste, was de«* 
clared his enemy, and fled through fear out of Sicily, Dionysius 
sent for his sister, and reproached her with being privy to her 
husband's escape, without letting him know it Theste an-» 
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swered, without fear^or hesitation, — ^ Do you tMnk me, TM- 

nysius, so bad a wife, or so weak a woman, that if I had known 
of my husband's flight, I would toot have accompanied him, 
.and snared in the worst of his fortunes? Indeed I was ignorant 
of it And I assure you, that I should esteem it a higher 
honour to be called the wife of Philoxenus the exile, than the 
sister of Dionysius the tyrant" The king, it is said, admired 
her spirited answer: and the Syracusans honoured her so much, 
that she retained her^ princely retinue after the dissolution of 
the tyranny; and the citizens, by public decree, attended the 
solemnity of her funeraL This is a digression^ but it may 
have its use. 

Dion now thought of nothing but war. Plato, nowever, was 
a^inst it ; partly on account of the hospitable favours he had 
received from Dionysius, and partly because of the advanced 
age of Dion. Speusippus, and the rest of his friends, on the 
other hand, encoura^ea him to rescue from slavery his native 
Sicily, that stretched forth her hands towards him, and would 
certainly receive him with every expression of joy. Speusip- 
pus, when he attended Plato into Sicily, had mixed more with 
the people, and learned their sentiments with regard to the 
government At first, indeed, they were reserved, and sus- 
pected him for an emissary c( the tyrant's; but, by degrees, 
he obtained their confidence. ^In short, it was the voice, the 
prayer of tt;-^- people, that Dion would come, though without 
either army or navy, to their relief, and lend them only his 
name and his presence against the tyrant Dion was en- 
couraged by these representations; and the more efiectually 
to conceal his intentions, he raised what forces he was able by 
• means of his friends. He was assisted in this by many states- 
men and philosophers, amongst whom was Eudemus the Cy- 
{>rian, (on occasion of whose death, Aristotle wrote his Dia- 
ogue on the Soul,) and Timonides the Leucadian. These en 
caged in his interest Miltas the Thessalian, who was skilled in 
divination, and had been his fellow-academician. But of ail 
those whpm the tyrant had banished, which were no fewer 
thah a thousand, no more than twenty-five ^ave in their names 
for the service. The rest, for want of spirit, would not en- 

fige in the cause. The general rendezvous was in the island of 
acynthus; and here, when the little army was assembled, it 
did not amount to eieht hundred men :^ but they were men 
who had signalized themselves in the greatest engagements; 
they were m perfect discipline, and inured to hardship; in 
courage and conduct they nad no superiors in the army; in 

* Diodonis enlarges, with mftt propriety, on the eztradrdinary spirit and 
■nocesi of this enterprise.— Lili. xvi 



Abi% ^ey weife sdchl HMnt at weri Hkefk to serve the etioM of 
Dion, ill! animating^ by their example, uiose who came to hia 
standard in Sicily* 

Yet these men, when they nnderatood that they were to be 
led against Dionysriua, were disheartened, and condemned thi^ 
rash resentment of Dion; the. consequence of which the^ 
looked upon as certain ruin. Nor were they less oficnded 
with their commanders, and those who had enlisted them, he- 
cause they had concealed the design of the service* But when 
Dion, in a public speech, after showing them the feeble state 
of Dionysius' government, told them, that he considered them 
rather as so many officers whom he carried to head the people , 
of Sicily, already prepared to revolt, than as private men ; and 
when Alcimenes, who, in birth and reputation, wa»the princi- 
pal man in Achaia, had concurred in tne address of Dion, and 
joined in the expedition, they then were satisfied. 

It was now about midsummer, the Etesian winds* prevailed 
at sea, and the moon was at the full, when Dion prepared a 
magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and marched in procession to 
Che temple, with his men under arms. After the sacrifice, he 
gave them a feast in the race-ground of the Zacynthians. They 
were astonished at the quantity of gold and silver plate that 
was exhibited on this occasion, so far above the ordinary for- 
tunes of a private man ; and they concluded, that a person of 
such opulence would not, at a late period of life, expose . him- 
self to dangers, without a fair prospect of success, and the cer- 
tain support of friends. After the usual prayers and libations, 
the moon was eclipsed. This was nothing strange to Dion,* 
who knew the variations of the ecliptic, and that this defection 
of the moon's light was caused by the interposition of the 
earth between her and the sun. But as the soldiers were trou- 
bled about it, Miltas the diviner took upon him to give it a 
proper turn, and assured them, that it portended the sudden 
obscurity of something that was at present glorious: that this 
glorious object could be no other than Dionysius, whose lustre 

« 

* These winds blew re^Iarly at a certain season of the year. - Strabo some* 
times calls them east, and sometimes north winds; but to conr^ Dion from 
Zacynthus to Pachymis, they must have blown from the east. Pliny makes 
the Etesian winds the same as the north-east wind. AquUo in eeMe mediA 
mutat nomen^ et Eiesicu vocatur. — Hisi. J{dt. lib. xviii. cap, 34. fife tells us 
when the winds begin, xviii. Cniend, Aus^H^ E^pfo aquilo occidit maJtu- 
Hnd^ EtenoTirniqut^prvdramifiaiutind^ — Ibid. lib. xviii. cap. 98. And 
when tb^ end ; Decimo Semio Calend* Octob. JE^^vpto Spica^ ^uam tenet 
VirgOn exorUur matutindy Etenceque desinunt, — ibid. lib. xviii. cap. 31. 
Thus, it seenra, that they last about two months, (Pliny, in another place, 
says forty days, lib. ii. cap. 47,] and the relief of such giles in that season is 
plainly provideflAiaU AmtiHe • e o— ntijfcr them from the convexity of te 
earth. 
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yrwAi be extinguished on th^ir aniTd in EKciljr. Thb inter- 

Eretation he communicated in as public a manner as possible: 
ut from the prodigy of the bees, a swarm of which settled on 
the stern of Dion's ship, he intimated to his friends his appre- 
hensions that the great affairs which Dion was then prosecut- 
ing, after flourishing a while, would come to nothing. Diony- 
sius, too, they said, had many prodigies on this occasion. An 
eagle snatched a javelin from one ofnis guards, and, after fly- 
ing aloft with i1^ dropt it in the sea. The waters of the sea, at 
the foot of the citadel, were fresh for one whole day, as plain- 
ly appeared to every one that tasted them. He had pi^ far- 
rowed perfect in all their other parts, but without ears. The 
diviners interpreted this as an omen of rebellion and revolt; 
the people, they said, would no longer give ear to the man 
dates of the tyrant The freshness of the sea-water imported, 
that the Syracusans, after their harsh and severe treatment, 
would enjoy milder and better times. The eagle was the minis- 
ter of Jove, and the javelin an ensign of power and govern- 
ment: thus the father of the gods had destined the overthrow 
and abolition of the tyranny. These things we have from 
Theopompus. 

Dion's soldiers were conveyed in twO transports. These 
were accompanied by another smaller vessel, ana two more of 
thirty oars. Beside the arms of those who attended him, he 
took with him two thousand shields, a large quantity of darts 
and javelins, and a considerable supply of provisions, that 
nothing might be wanting in the expeaition; for they put ofi 
to the main sea, because they did not think it safe to coast it 
along, being informed that Fhilistus was stationed ofi* lapygia 
to watch their motions. Having sailed with a gentle wind 
about twelve days, on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus* 
a promontory in Sicily. There the pilot advised Dion to land 
his men immediately; for if they once doubled the cape, they 
might continue at sea a long time before they could have a 
ga^ from the south at that season of the year. But Dion, 
who was afraid of making a descent too near the enemy, and 
chose rather to make good his landing in some remoter part 
of the island, doublea the cape notwithstanding. Theynad 
not sailed far before a strong gale from the norUi and a high 
sea drove them quite ofi* Sicily. At the same time, there was 
a violent storm of thunder and lightning; for it was about the 
rising of Arcturus; and it was accompanied with such dread- 
ful rains, and the weather was, in every respect, so tempestu- 
ous, that the afirighted sailors knew not where they were, till 

* This iimntttion preyailed no le« amoivrt flis Rmaos th^ 
Greeks. See the Ldfe of Brutus. 
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they found themselves dHven by the Tiolence of the storm to 
Cercina on the coast of Africa. This craggy island was sur- 
rounded with such dangerous rocks, that they narrowly es- 
caped being dashed to pieces; but by working hard with their 
poles, they kept clear, with much difficulty, till the storni. 
abated. They were then informed by a vessel, which accident- 
ally came up with them, that they were at the head of what is 
called the Great Syrtis.* In this norriblc situation, they weri 
further disheartened by finding themselves becalmed; bu^,after 
beating about for some time, a gale sprung up suddenly from 
the south. On this unexpected change, as the wind increased 
upon them, they made all their sail, and imploring the assist- 
ance of the gods, once more put off to sea in quest of Sicily, 
After an easy passage of five days, they arrived at Minoa, a 
small town in Sicilj,t belonging to the Carthaginians. Syna- 
lusjf a friend of Dlon^s, was then governor of the place, and 
as he knew not that this little fleet belonged to Dion, he at- 
tempted to prevent the landing of his men. The soldiers 
leaped out of the vessels in arms, but killed none that opposed 
them; for Dion, on account of his friendship with Synalu^^ 
had forbidden them. However, they ran in one body with the 
fugitives into the town, and thus made themselves masters of 
it When Dion and the governor met, mutual salutations 
passed between them, and the former restored him his town 
unhurt Synalus, in return, entertained his soldiers, and sup- 
plied him with necessaries. 

It happened that Dionysius, a little before this, had sailed 
with eignty ships for Italy, and this absence of his gave them 
no smau encouragement: insomuch that when Dion invited 
his men to refresh themselves for some time after their fatigues 
at sea, they thought of nothing but making a proper use of the 
present moment, and called upon him, with one voice, to lead 
them to Syracuse: he, therefore, left his useless arms and bag' 
gage with Synalus, and having engaged him to transmit them 
to him at a proper opportunity, marched for Syracuse. Two 
hundred of the A^rigentine cavalry^ who inhabited the country 
about Ecnomus, immediately revolted, and joined him in his 
march, and these were followed by the inhabitants of Gela« 

The news of his arrival soon reaching Syracuse, Timocrates, 
who had married Dion's wife, and was appointed regent in 
the absence of Dionysius, immediately despatched letters to 
acquaint him with the event In the mean while he applied 
himself to prevent all tumults in the city, for the people were 
greatly animated on the report of Dion's arrival, though the 

* Not far from Tripoli. t On the aoqth omst 

t Diodorus calls bim Pjrralus. 
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uncertaintr they ^vrere under as yet kept them quiet A sin* 
^ular accident happened to the courier who was despatched 
with letters for Dionysius* As he was passing through the 
territory of Rhegium to Caulonia, where the tyrant then was, 
he met an ajcquaintance of his returning home with a newly- 
offered sacrifice, and having taken a little of the flesh for his 
own use,* he made the best of his way. At night, however, 
he found H necessary to take a little rest, and retired to sleep 
in a wood by the side of the road. A wolf, allured by the 
smell of the flesh, came up while he was asleep, and carried it 
off, together with the bag of letters to which it was fastened. 
When the courier awaked, he sought a long time to no pur- 
pose .i^*his despatches, and being determined not to face 
JDionysius without them, he absconded. Thus it was a consi- 
derable time after, and from other hands, that Dionysius was 
informed of Dion's arrival in Sicily. 

Dion, in his march, was joined by the Camarinaeans, and . 
many revolters from the territory of Syracuse. The Leon- 
tines and Campanians, who, with Timocrates, guarded the 
JBpipolse, being misled by a report designedly propagated by 
Dion, that he intended to attack their cities, first quitted their 
toresent station, and went to take care of their own concerns. 
iDion being informed of this, while he lay near AcrsB, decamped 
in the night, and came to the river Anapus, which is at the 
distance of ten furlongs from the city, lliere he halted, and 
sacrificed by the river, addressing his prayers to the rising 
sun. The diviners informed him that the gods gave a pro- 
mise of victory; and as he had himself assumed a garland at 
the sacrifice, all that were present immediately did the same. 
He was now joined by about five thousand, who were, indeed, 
iU-furnished with arms; but their courage supplied that defi- 
eiency.t When he gave orders to march, Liberty was the 
word, and they rushed forward witli the highest acclamations 
of joy. The most considerable citizens of Syracuse, dressed 
all in white, met him at the gates* The populace fell with 
great fury on Dionysius' party; but in particular they seized 
his spies, a set of wretches hated by gods and men, who went 
about the city to collect the sentiments of the inhabitants, in 
order to communicate them to the tyrant These were the 
first that suffered, being knocked down wherever they were 
met When Timocrates found that he could not join the gar- 
rison in the eitadel, he f)ed on horseback out of the city, and 
spread a general terror and dismay wherever he passed, mag- 

* To carry home part of the victim, and to giye partof it to any person that 
the bearer met, were acts of reli^on. 

t Diodorus says hs wm aoon joined by %000; and that when he reacb(ed 
Syracuse, be bad not fewer than 50,000. 
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nifying all the while the forces of Dion, that it might not ap* 
pear a slight effort, against which he was unable to defend the 
place. 

Dion now made his public entry into the town; he was 
dressed in a magnificent suit of armour, his brother Mercies 
marching on the right hand^ and Callippus the Athenian on 
the left, with garlanas on their heads. He was followed by a 
hundred foreign soldiers, who were his body-guard ; and after 
these marched the rest of the army in proper order, under the 
conduct of their respective officers. The Syraeusans looked 
upon this procession as sacred. They considered it as the 
triumphal entry of Liberty, which would once more establish 
the popular government, after a suppression of forty-eight 
years. 

When Dion entered at the Menitidian gate, silence was 
commanded by sound of trumpet, and he ordered freedom to 
be proclaimed to the Syraeusans and the rest of the Sicilians, 
in the name of Dion and Megacles, who came to abolish ty- 
ranny. Being desirous to address the people in a speech, he 
marched up to the Achradina. As he passed through th6 
streets, the people prepared their victims on tables placed be- 
fore their doors, scattered flowers on his head, and offered up 
their prayers to him as to their tutelar deity. At the foot oi 
the citadel, under the Pentapyla^, there was a lofty sun-dial,* 
which had been placed there by Dionysius. From the emi* 
nence of this building he addressed the citizens, and exhorted 
them earnestly to assert their liberties. The people, in their 
turn, nominated Dion and his brother prsDtors of tne city, and, 
at their request, appointed them twenty colleagues, half of 
whom were of those who returned with Dion from exile. 

At first it was considered by the soothsayers as a good omen^ 
that Dion, when he addressed the people, had under his feet 
the stately edifice which Dionysius had erected; but upon re- 
flection that this edifice, on which he had been declared gene- 
ral, was a sun-dial, they were apprehensive that his present 
power and grandeur might be suoject to decline. 

Dion, in the next place, took the castle of Epipblie, released 
the prisoners who were confined there, and invested it with a 
strong wall. Seven days after this event, Dionysius arrived 
from Italy, and entered the citadel from the sea. Dion, at the 
same time, received from Synalus the arms and ammunition 
he had left with him. These he distributed among the citi- 
zens, as far as they would go; the rest armed themselves as 

* Pberecydes was the first who invented dials to inark the hour of Ihe day, 
about three hundred yean after the time of Homer. Bet before his lime the 
Phoenicians bad contriyed a dial in the isle of Scyros, which deaieribed die 
solstices. 
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wdl «0 they were ifble; a^d all eKpresoed lihe utitioeit abcrltf 
for the service* DipnysiuiS at first sent agents in a private 
manner to Dion, to try what terms might be made with them* 
Dion refused to hear any overtures in private. The Syracu- 
sans, he told them, were now a free people; and what they 
had to offer must be addressed to them in puUic. Upon this 
they made specious p^posals to the citizens, promised them 
an abatement of their taxes, and an exemption from serving 
in the wars, even though those wars shoula be undertaken by 
their own approbation. The Syraeusans held these proposab 
in derision: and Dion answered, that it would be^ in vam for 
Dtonysius to q>eak of terms without resigning, in the first plaee^ 
the regal government; aod that if he took this measure, he 
might depend on all the good offices so near a relation might 
' be inelined to do him; at least in e\'ery thing that was just 
and i*easofmble. Dion^'sius seemed to consent to these ierms; 
and agaiii sent his agents to desire that a deputation of the 
Syraeusans would attend him in the citadel, in order to settle 
articles lor iKe public tranquillity. He assured them that he 
had such to offer them as tney could not but accept; and that, 
on the other hand, he was equally willing to come into such 
as they had to offer him. Dion, therefore, selected a number 
of the citizens for this deputation; and the general report from 
the citadel was, that Dionysius would resign his authority in 
a voluntary manner. 

This, however, was no more than a stratagem to amuse the 
SyracusansL The deputies no sooner arriv^ than they were 
imprisoned; and eiu*ly next morning, after he had plied the 
mercenaries with wine, he oardered them to sally out and at«> 
tack the wall which had been built by Dion. This unexpect- 
ed assault was carried on with great vigour by the barbarians. 
They broke Ikrougb the works, and falling with great impe«- 
titosity and loud shouts <)n the Syraeusans, soon put them to 
flight. Dion's fordgn troops took the alarm, and hastened to 
their relief ; bat the precipitate flight of the citizens disor- 
dered their ranks, and rendered it difScult for them to give 
Itny eSectaal asfustanee. Dion, perceiving that in this tumuli 
his orders eoi»ld mot fae beard, instructed them by his exam- 
ple^and eharfjed Che thickest of the enemy. The battle, where 
he fouglit m pevecm, nvas fierce and bloody. He was known 
to the enemy as weH as Id his own party; and they rushed 
vrilh lihe i»fcmos(t vkAesiae to tiie quarter where he fought His 
age^lvidecdi^Tenilered y» onfit &r eoek an engi^ment: btst 
hcsmaintained the Ught with great vigour, and cut in pieces 
many of the enemy that attacked him. At length he waa 
wwund^ k\ tlie hiead with a laace.; his :^ield was piereett 
through in many places with the darts and spears that wena 
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levelled against him; and his armour no longer resisting the 
blows he received in this close engagement, he fell to the 
eroond. He was immediately carried off by his soldiers, and 
leaving the command to Timonides, he rode about the city 
to nA\y the fugitives. Soon after, he brought a detachment 
of foreign soldiers, which he had left to guard the Achradina, 
as a fresh reserve against the enemy, rhis, however, was 
unnecessary. They had placed their whole hopes of retaking 
the city in their first sally, and finding so powerful a resist- 
ance, fatigued with the action, thev retreated into the citadel. 
As soon as they began to fall back, the Greek soldiers bore 
hard upon them, and pursued them to the walls. Dion lost 
seventy-four men, and a very great number of the enemy fell 
in this action. The victory was so important, that the Syra- 
cusans rewarded each of the foreign soldiers with a hundred 
minse, and Dion was presented by his army with a crown of 
gold. 

Soon after this, messengers came from Dionysius with let- 
ters to Dion from the women of his family. Besides these, 
there was one inscribed — ^'^ Hipparinus to his father Dion :*' for 
this was the name of Dion's son. TimaBus says, indeed, that 
he was called Aretaeus, from his mother Arete; but I think 
credit is rather to be given to Timonides, who was his friend 
and fellow-soldier. The rest of the letters, which were read 
openly before the Syracusans, contained various solicitations 
and entreaties from the women. The letter which appeared 
to come from Hipparinus, the people, out of respect tp the 
father, would not have suffered to be opened in public; but 
Dion insisted that it should be so. It proved to be a letter 
from Dionysius himself, directed indeed to Dion, but in 
reality addressed to the people of Syracuse; for though it 
carried the air of request and apology, it had an obvious ten- 
dency to render Dion obnoxibus to the citizens. He remind- 
ed him of the zeal he had formerly shown for his service; he 
threatened him through his dearest connections, his sister, his 
son, and his wife; and his menaces were followed by the 
mostpajssionate entreaties, and the most abject lamentations. 
But the most trying part of his address was that where he en- 
treated Dion not to destroy the government, and give that 
freedom to his inveterate enemies, by means of wnich they 
would prosecute him to death, but to retain the regal power 
himself, for the protection of his family and friends. 

This letter dia not produce those sentiments in the people 
which it should naturally have done. Instead of exciting ad- 
miration of that noble firmness and magnanimity, which could 
prefer the public utility to the tenderest private connections^ 
It occasioned jealousies and fears. l%e people saw, or thought 



they saw, that Dion was under an absolute necessity of being 
favourable to Dionysius. They already began to wish for an- 
other general, and it was with peculiar satisfaction they ^ard 
of the arrival of Heraclides. This Heraclides, who had been 
banished by the tyrant, had once a distinguished command in 
the army, and was a man of considerable military abilities^ 
but irresolute, inconstant, and particularly unsteady when he 
had a colleague in command. He had, some time before, had 
a difference with Dion in Peloponnesus; and, therefore, re^ 
solved on his own strength to make war on Dionysius. When 
he arrived at Syracuse, he found the tyrant close besie^d, 
and the Syracusans elated with their success. His first obj?c^ 
therefore, was to court the people; and, for this purpose, he 
had all the necessary talents — an insinuating address, and that 
kind of flattery which is so grateful to the multitude. This 
business was the more easy to him, as the forbidding gravity 
of Dion was thought too haughty for a popular state: besides, 
the Syracusans, already insolent with success, assumed the 
spirit of a free people, though they had not, in reality, thetr 
freedom. Thu$ they convened themselves without any sum 
mons, and appointed Heraclides their admiral: indeed, when 
Dion remonstrated against that proceeding, and showed them 
that, by thus constituting Heraclides admiral, they superseded 
the office of general, which they had before conferrea on him, 
with some reluctance they deprived Heraclides of the com- 
mission they had given him. When this a&ir was settled, 
Dion invited Heraclides to his house, and gently expostulated 
with him on the impropriety of attendin.^ to a punctilio of 
honour, at a time when the least inattention to tne common 
cause might be the ruin of the whole. He then called an as- 
sembly, appointed Heraclides admiral, and prevailed with the 
citizens to allow him such a guard as they had before granted 
to himself. Heraclides treated Dion with all the appearance 
of respect, acknowledged his obligations to him, ana seemed 
attentive to his commands; but, in private, he corrupted the 
people, and encouraged a spirit of mutiny and dissatisfaction; 
so tnat Dion was involved in continual disturbances and dis- 
quiet. If he advised that Dionysius should be permitted to 
make his retreat in safetv, he was censured as designing to 
favour and protect him; if, to avoid those suspicions, he waa 
for continuing the siege, be was accused of protracting the 
war, that he might the longer retain his eommand, and keep 
the citizens in subjection. 

There was in the city one Sosis, infamous for his insolence 
and villany, who thought the perfection of liberty was the 
licentiousness of speech. This fellow openly attacked Diooy 
and told the people in public assembly^ that they bad onl;^ 
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ehaoged the inattentioki of a drunks afid diasolute tyrant, for 
the crafty yigilance of a sober master. Immediateiy after this 
he left the assembly; and, next day, was seen running naked 
throus^h the streets, as if from somebody that pursued him, 
witii his head and face covered with blood. In this condition 
he ran into the market-place, and told the people that he had 
been assaulted by Dion's foreign soldiers; at the same time 
showing them a wound in his head, which, he said, they had 
given him. Dion, upon this, was generally condemned, and 
accused of silencing the people by sangumary methods: he 
came, however, before this irregular and tumultuous assem^ 
bly, in his own vindication, and made it appear, that this So- 
sis was brother to one of Dionysius' guards, and that he had 
been engaged by him to raise a tumult in the city— the only 
resource the tyrant had now left being that of exciting dis- 
sensions amongst the people. The surgeons also, who exa- 
mined the wound, found that is was not occasioned by any 
violent blow. The wounds made by weapons are generally 
deepest in the middle; but this was both superficial, and of 
an equal depth from one end to another: besides, bein^ dis- 
continuous, It did not appear to be the effect of one incision, 
but to have been made at different times, probably as he was 
best able to endure the pain. At the same time there were 
aome who deposed, that, having seen Sosis running naked and 
wounded, ana being informed by him that he was flying from 
the pursuit of Dion's foreign soldiers, who had just then 
wounded him, they hasteneato take the pursuers: tnat, how- 
ever, they could meet with no such persons, but found a ra- 
eor lying under a hollow stone near the place from whence 
they had observed him come. All these circumstances made 
strongly against him; but when his own servants gave evi- 
dence, that he went out of his house*^alone before day-light, 
with a razor in his hand, Dion's accusers withdrew. The peo- 
ple, by a general vote, condemned Sosis to die, and were once 
more reconciled to Dion. 

Nevertheless, their jealousy of his soldiers remained. ^ And 
as the war was now principally carried on by sea, Philistus 
being come to the support of Dion3rsius, with a considctable ' 
fleet from lapygia, thev did not see the necessity of retaining 
in their service those Greeks who were no seamen, and must 
depend for protection on the naval force. Their confidence in 
their own strength was likewise greatly increased by an ad- 
YdJitRfi^ they had gained at sea against rhilistus, whom they 
used in a very barbarous inaniier. Ephonts relates, that, afler 
his ship was taken, he slew himeeif. But Timonides, who at- 
tended Dion from the beginning of the war, writing to Speu- 
sippus the philosopher, gives the atory thus &— -Philistus' galley 
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having run aground, he was taken prisoner aliye; and, aftfer 
being disarmed and stripped, was exposed naked, though an 
old man, to every kind of insult They afterwards cut off his 
head, and ordered their children to drag his body through the 
Achradina, and throw it into the quarry. Timseus represents 
the indignity offered his remains to be still creater. Tne boys, 
he says, tiedf a rope about his lame leg, and so dragged him 
through the city — the Syracusans, in the mean while, msultin^ 
over his carcase, when they saw him tied bv'the leg, who had 
said, — " It would ill become Dionysius to fly from nis throne 
by the swiftness of his horse, which he ousht never to quit till 
he was dragged from it by the heels.*' jPhilistus, however, 
tells us, that this was not said to Dionysius by himself, but 
by another. It is plain, at the same time, that TimsBus takes 
every occasion, from Philistus' known adherence to arbitrary 

Eower, to load him with the keenest reproaches. Those whom 
e injured are in some degree excusable, if, in their resent- 
ment, they treated him with indignities after death. But 
wherefore should his biographers, whom he never injured, and 
who have had the benefit of his works ; — wherefore should 
they exhibit him, with all the exaggerations of scurrilitv, iii 
those scenes of distress to which fortune sometimes reduces 
the best of men? On the other hand, Ephorus is no less ex- 
travagant in his encomiums on Philistus. He knows well how 
to throw into shades the foibles of the human character, and 
to give an air of plausibility to the most indefensible conduct; 
but, with all his eloquence, with all his art, he cannot rescue 
Philistus from the imputiation of being the most strenuous as- 
sertor of arbitrary power — of being the fondest follower and 
admirer of the luxury^ the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. 
Upon the whole, he who neither defends the principles of 
Philistus, nor insults over his misfortiiiies, will best discharge 
the duty of the historian. 

After the death of Philistus, Dionysius offered to surrender 
the citadel tp Dion, together with the arms, provisions, and 
soldiers, and an advance of five months' pay, on condition that 
he might be permitted to retire into Italy, and there enjoy the 
revenues of Gyata, a fruitful tract of country in the territory 
of Syracuse, reaching from the sea to the middle of the coun- 
try. Dion refusing to negociate on his own account, referred 
the ambassadors to the Syracusans; and as they expected that 
Dionysius would shortly come alive into their hands, they 
were dismissed without audience. Upon this, the tyrant, leav- 
ing his eldest son ApoHocrates to defend the citadel, embarked 
with his most valuaole treasures and a few select friends, and, 
sailing with a fair wind, escaped Heradides the admiral. 

The tyrant's escape ^atly exasperated the people against 
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H^nudides; and, in order to vpip^Bae theiviy he proposed b^ 
HippOy one of the orators, that there should be an equal diri- 
sion of lands ; alleging, that equality was the first foundation 
of civil liberty; ana that poverty and slavery were synonymous 
terms. At the same time that he support^ Hippo in the pro- 
motion of this scheme, he encouraged the faction against Dion, 
who opposed it At length he prevailed with the people not 
onl^r to pass this law, but to make a decree, that the pay of the 
foreign soldiers should be stopped, and new commanders 
chosen, that they might no longer be subject to the severe dis* 
cipline of Dion. Thus, like the patient, who, after a lingering 
sickness, makes too rash a use of the first returns of health, 
and rejects the sober and gradual regimen of his physician, 
the citizens, who bad long laboured under the yoke of slavery, 
took too precipitate steps to freedom, and refused the salutary 
counsels and conduct of their deliverer. 
> It was about the midst of summer, when the assembly was 
summoned for the election of new officers; and for the space 
of fifteen days there were the most dreadful thunders, anu the 
most alarming prodigies. The religious fears that these pro- 
digies excited, made these people decline the choosing of 
officers. When the weather grew more serene, the orators 
again exhorted them to proceed to the business; but no sooner 
had they begun, than a oraught-ox, which had neither received 
any provocation from the driver, nor could be terrified by the 
crowds and noise to which he had been accustomed, suddenly 
broke from his yoke, and running furiously into the assembly, 
drove the people in great disorder before him: from thence, 
throwing down all that stood in his way, he ran over that part 
of the city which afterwards fell into the enemy's hands. The 
Syracusans, however, regardless of these things, elected fiye 
and twenty officers, among whom was Heraclides. At the 
same time they privately endeavoured to draw off Dion's men ; 
promising, if they would desert him,^to make them citizens of 
Syracuse. But the soldiers were faithful to their general, and 
placinglum in the middle of a battalion, marched out of the 
city. They did not, on this occasion, offer any violence to 
the inhabitants, but they severely reproached them for iheir 
baseness and ingratitude. The smailness of their number, 
and their declining to act offensively, put the citizens on the 
view of cutting them off before they escaped out of the city; 
and with this design they fell upon their rear. Dion was here 
in a great dilemma: he was under the necessity either of fight- 
injg against his countrymen, or of sufieriug himself and his 
faithful soldiers to be cut in pieces. He, therefore, entreated 
the Syracusans to desist: he stretched forth his hands to them^ 
and pointed to the citadel full of soldiers, who were happy in 
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being: spectators of ^ese dissensions amongst their enemies. 
But Uie torrent of the populace, agitated and driven forwarcts 
by the seditious breath ot the orators, was not to be stopped 
bjr persuasion. He, therefore, commanded his men to advance 
with shouts and clashing of arms, but not to attack tiiem. The 
Syracusans, upon this, fled immediately through the streets^ 
thougb no one pursued them; for Dion retreatea witli his men 
into the territories of the Leontines. 

The very women laughed at the new officers for this cow- 
ardlv flight; and the lattbr, to recover their reputation, order- 
ed the citizens to arms, pursued Dion, and came up with him 
as he was passing a river. A skirmish began between the ca- 
valry; but when they found Dion no longer disposed to bear 
these indignities with his usual paternal patience; when they 
observed him drawing up his men for battle, with all the eager- 
ness of strong resentment, they once more turned their backs, 
and, with the loss of some few men, fled to the city in a more 
disgraceful and more cowardly manner than before. 

The Leontines received Dion in a very honourable manner, 

fave money to his soldiers, and made them free of their city, 
^hey also sent messengers to Syracuse with requisitions, that 
his men might have justice done them, and receive their pay. 
The Syracusans, in return, sent other messengers, with im- 
peachments against Dion: but when the matter was debated 
at Leontium, in full assembly of the allies, they evidently ap- 
peared to be in fault. They refused, nevertheless, to stand to 
the award of this assembly ; for the recent recovery of their 
liberties had made them insolent, and the popular power was 
without control; their v^ry commanders being no more than 
servile dependents on the multitude. 

About tnis time Dionysius sent a fleet under Nypsius the 
Neapolitan, with provisions and pay for the garrison in the 
citadel. The Syracusans overcame him, and took four of his 
ships; but they made an ill use of their success. Destitute 
of all discipline, they celebrated the victory with the most 
riotous extravagance; and at a time when they thought them- 
selves secure of taking the citadel, they lost the city. Nyp- 
sius, observing their disorder, their night-revels and debauches, 
in which their commanders, either from inclination, or through 
fear of offending them, were as deeply engaged as themselves, 
took advantage of this opportunity, broke through their walls, 
and exposed the city to the violence and depredation of his 
soldiers. 

The Syracusans at once perceived their folly and their mis- 
fortune : but the latter, in tncir present confusion, was not easy 
to be redressed. The soldiers made dreadful havock in the 
eity: they demolished the fortifications, put the men to the 
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sword. 'and draned the women and children shrieking to the 
citadel. The Syracusan officers being unable to separate the 
citizens from the enemy, or to draw them up in any order, 
^ve up all for lost In this situation, while the Achradina 
itself was in danger of being taken, they naturally t'urned their 
thoughts on Dion; but none had the courage to mention a man 
whom all had injured. In this emergency a voice was heard 
from the cavalry of ,the allies, crying, — ^^ Send for Dion and 
his Peloponnesians from Leontium.'^ His name was no sooner 
mentioned than the people shouted for joy. With tears they 
implored that he mi^ht once more be at their head : *they rc'- 
membered his intrepidity in the most trying dangers: they re- 
membered the courage that he showed himself, and the con- 
fidence with which he inspired them when he led them a^inst 
the enemy. Archonides and Telesides from the auxiliaries, 
and fiellanicus, with four more from the cavalry, were imme- 
diately despatched to Leontium, where, making the best of 
their way, they arrived in the close of the evening. They in- 
stantly threw themselves at the feet of Dion, and related, with 
tears, the deplorable condition of the Syracusans. The Leon* 
tines and Peloponnesians soon gathered about them, conjec- 
turing from their haste, and the manner of their address, that 
their Dusiness had something extraordinarv in it 

Dion immediately summoned an assemoly, and the people 
being soon collected, Archonides and Hellanicus briefly rela- 
ted the distress of the Syracusans, entreated the foreign sol- 
diers to forget the injuries they had done them, and once more 
to assist that unfortunate people, who had already suffered 
more for their ingratitude than even they whom they had in- 
jured would have inflicted upon them. When they had thus 
spoken, a profound silence ensued; upon which Dion arose, 
and attempted to speak, but was prevented by his tears. His 
soldiers, who were greatly affected with their general's sorrow, 
entreated him to moderate his grief, and proceed. After he 
had recovered himself a little, he spoke to the following pur- 
pose: — ^^ Peloponnesians and confederates, I have called you 
together, that you may consult on your respective affairs. My 
measures are taken: t cannot hesitate what to do when Syra- 
cuse is perishing. If I cannot save it, I will, at least, hasten 
thither, and fall oeneath the ruins of my country. For you, 
if you can yet persuade yourselves to assist the most unibrtu- 
nate and inconsiderate of* men, it may be in your power to 
save from destruction a city which was the work of your own 
hands.* But if your pity for the Syracusans be sacrificed to 

* Strabo says, that Syracuse was biiilt in the second year of the eleventh 
Olympiad, by Archias, one of the HeraclidK, who came from Corinth tc 
flyracnse. 
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your resentment, majr the gods reward your fidelity, ywtr 
kindness to Dion! And .remember, that as he would not de- 
sert you, when you were injured, so neither could he abandon 
his falling country!" 

He had hardly ended, when the soldiers signified their readi- 
ness for the service by loud acclamations, and called upon him 
to march directly to the relief of Syracuse. The messengers 
embraced them, and entreated the gods to shower their bless- 
ioes on Dion and the Peloponnesians. When the noise sub- 
sided, Dion gave orders that the men should repair to their 
Quarters, and, after the necessary refreshments, assemble in 
tiie same place completely armed, for he intended to march 
that very night 

The soldiers of Dionysius, after ravaging the city during 
the whole day, retired at night, with the loss of a few men, 
into the citadeL This small respite once more encouraged the 
demagogues of the city, who, presuming that the enemy would 
not repeat their hostilities, dissuaded the people from admit- 
ting Dion and his foreign soldiers. They advised them not 
to give up the honour of saving the city to strangers, but to 
defend their liberty themselves. Upon this the generals sent 
other messengers to Dion to countermand his march; while, 
on the other hand, the cavalry, and many of the principal 
citizens, sent their requests that he would hasten it Thus in- 
vited by one party, and rejected by another, he came forward 
but slowly : and at night the faction that opposed him set a 
guard upon the gates to prevent his entering. 

Nypsius now made a tresh sally from the citadel, with still 
greater numbers, and greater fury than before. After totally 
aemolishing the remaining part of the fortification, he fell to 
ravaging the city. The slaughter was dreadful ; men, women, 
and children, fell indiscriminately by the sword: for the ob- 
ject of the enemy was not so much plunder as destruction. 
Dionysius despaired of regaining his lost empire, and, in his 
mortal hatred of the Syracusans,'he determined to bury it in 
the ruins of their city. It was resolved, therefore, that before 
Dion's succours could arrive, they should destroy it the auick- 
est way by laying it in ashes. Accordingly, they set iire to 
those parts that were at hand by brands and torches, and to 
the remoter parts by shooting flaming arrows. The citizens, 
in the utmost consternation, fled every where before them. 
Those who, to avoid the fire, had fled from their houses, were 
put to the sword in the streets; and they who sought for re- 
fuge in theirhouse» were again driven out by the flames : many 
were burnt to death, and many perished beneath the ruins of 
the. houses. 

This terrible distress, by universal consent, opened the gates 



for Dion. After being informed that the enemy had retreated 
into the citadel, he had made no great haste. But early in the 
momine some horsemen carried nim the news of a u'esh as- 
sault. These were followed by some, even of those who had 
recently opposed his coming, but who now implored him to 
fly to their relief. As the conflagration and destruction in- 
creased, Heraclides despatched his brother, and after him his 
uncle Theodotes, to entrea^ the assistance of Dion ; for they 
were now no longer in a capacity of opposing the enemy; he 
was wounded himself, and great part of the city was laid in 
ashes. 

When Dion received this news, he was about sixty furlongs 
from the city. After he had acquainted his soldiers with the 
dreadful exigency, and exhorted them to behave with resolu- 
tion, they no longer marched, but ran; and in their way they 
were met by numbers, who entreated them, if possible, to go 
still faster. By the eager and vigorous speed of the soldiers, 
Dion quickly arrived at the city; and entering by the part 
called Hecatompedon, he ordered his light troops immediately 
to charge the enemy, that the Syracv^ans might take courage 
at the sight of them. In the mean while he drew up his heavy- 
armed men, with such of the citizens as had joined him, and 
divided them into several small bodies, of greater depth than 
breadth, that he might intimidate the enemy, by attacking 
them in several quarters at once. He advanced to the engage- 
ment at the head of his men, amidst a confused noise of shouts, 
plaudits, prayers, and vows, which the Syracusans ofiered up 
for their deliverer, their tutelary deity; for so they termed him 
now; and his foreign soldiers they called their brethren and 
fellow-citizens. At this time, perhaps, there was not one 
wretch so selfishly fond of life, that he did not hold Dion's 
safety dearer than his own, or that of his fellow-citizens, — . 
while they saw him advancing first in the front of danger, 
through blood and fire, and over heaps of the slain. 

There was, indeed, something terrible in the appearance of 
the enemy, who, animated by rage and despair, had posted 
themselves in the ruins of the ramparts, so that it was ex- 
tremely dangerous and difiicult to approach them. But the 
apprehension of fire discouraged Dion's men the most, and 
distressed them in their march. They were surrounded by 
flames that raged on every side; and while they walked over 
burning ruins, through clouds of ashes and smoke, they were 
every moment in danger of being buried beneath the fall of 
half-consumed buildings. In all these difficulties they took 
infinite pains to keep close together, and maintain their ranks. 
When tney came up to the enemy, a few only could engage at 
a time, on account of the narrowness and inequality of the 
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ground. They fought, however, with forest bravery, and, en- 
couraged by the acclamations of the citizens, at length they 
routea Nypsius, and most of his men escaped into the citadel, 
which was pear at. hand. Such of them as were dispersed, 
and could not get in, were pursued, and put to the sword. 
The present deplorable state of the city afforded neither time 
nor propriety for that joy, and those congratulations, which 
usually follow victory. All were busy in saving the remains 
of the conflagrations; and, though they laboured hard during 
the whole night, it was with great difficulty the fire was extin« 
guished. 

Not one orator of the popular faction durst any longer re- 
main in the city. By their flight they at once confessed their 
guilt, and avoided punishment Heraclides, however, and 
Theodoles, surrendered themselves to Dion. They acknow- 
ledged their error, and entreated that he wpuld not imitate 
them in the cruel treatment they had shown him. They for- 
got not to add how much it would be for his honour, who was 
unequalled in other virtues, to restrain his resentments, and, 
by forgiving the ungrateful, to testify that superiority of spirit 
for which they had "contended with him. His friends, how- 
ever, advised him by no means to pardon these factious and 
invidious men, but to give them up to his soldiers, and to rid 
the commonwealth of the ambition of demagogues, no less 
destructive than that of tyrants. Dion, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to mitigate their resentments: — ^'^ Other gene- 
rals," said he,<^ employ themselves chieflv in military studies; 
but, by being long conversant in the Academy, I have learned 
to subdue my passions, and to restrain the impulses of en- 
mity and anger. To prove that I have really gained such a 
victory over myself, it is not sufficient merely to be kind to 
men of virtue, but to be indulgent and reconcileable to the in- 
jurious. If I have excelled Heraclides in military and poli 
tical abilities, I am resolved not to be inferior to him in jus- 
tice and clemency; since, to have the advantage in those, is 
the lirst degree of excellence. The honours of conquest are 
never wholly our own; for though the conqueror may stand 
unrivalled, fortune will claim her share in his success. He- 
raclides may be treacherous, invidious, and malicious; but 
must Dion, therefore, sully his glories by the indulgence of 
resentment? The laws, indeed, allow the revenge of an injury 
to be more justifiable than the commission of it ; but both 
proceed originally from the infirmity of human nature. Be- 
sides, there is hardly any malignity so inveterate, that it may 
not be overcome by kindness, and softened by repeated fa- 
vours." Agreeably to these sentiments, Dion pardoned He* 
raclideS| und dismissed him* 



His first o))ject wss to Te]>air the r/sll, which he had for* 
merly erected around the citadel; and, for this purpose, he 
ordered each of the citizens to furnish a palisado, and bring it 
to the works. When they had done this, he sent themto theil^ 
repose^ and employed his own men the whole nipi;ht in drawing 
a line of circumvallation around the citadel, which both the 
^nemy and the citizens were astonished to find completed in 
the morning. 

After the dead were bjurled, and the prisoners, to the amount 
of two thousand, ransomed, he summoned an assembly. He- 
raclides moved,'that Dion should be declared commander-in- 
chief, both at sea and land. This motion was approved by the 
nobility, and the commons were desired to contirm it; but th() 
sailors and artificers opposed it in a most tumultuous manner. 
They were unwilling that Heraclides should lose his com- 
mand at sea; for though they had no good opinion of his 
principles, they knew that he would be more indulgent than 
Dion, and more ready to gratify tiieir inclinations. Dion, 
therefore, gave up his point, and agreed that Heraclides should 
continue admiral. But when the equal distribution of lands 
was moved for, he opposed it, and repeated all the decrees 
which had formerly passed on that measure, by which means 
he once more incurred the displeasure of the people. Hera- 
elides again made his advantage of this, and narangued the 
soldiers and sailors at Messana, accusing Dion of a design to 
make himself absolute. At the same time, he privately con* 
responded with Dionysius by means of Pharax, a Spartan. 
When the nobility ^t intelligence of this, there was a sedi- 
tion in the army, and the city was greatly distressed 'by want 
of provisions. Dion was now at a loss what measures to pur- 
sue; and all his friends condemned him for strengthening the 
hands of so perverse and invidious a wretch as Heraclides. 

Pharax was encamped at Neopolis, in the territory of Agri- 
^ntum; and Dion drew out the Syracusans, but not with an 
intent to engage him till he found a convenient opportunity. 
This gave Heraclides and his seamen an occasion of exclaim- 
ing tkiat he delayed fighting only that he mi^ht the longer con- 
tinue in command. He was forced to action, therefore, con- 
trary to his inclinations, and was beaten. His loss, indeedi ^ 
was small, and his defeat was owing more to a misunderstand- 
ing in his own army, than to the superior courage of the ene- 
my: he, therefore, resolved to renew the engagement; and, 
after animating and encouraging his men to redeem their lost 
credit, he drew them up in form of battle. In the evening, 
however, he received intelligence that Heraclides was sailing 
for Syracuse, with an intent to possess himself of the cityj^ 
and to shut him out Upon this he made a draught of the 
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brave»t and most aetite of the eavmlr^r, and rode with atich ex 
pieditiony that he reached the city by nine in the morning,, after 
a march of seven hundred furlongs. Heraclides, though he 
made atl the sail he could, was too late; and he, therefore, 
tacked about, and stood out to sea. While he was undeter* 
mined what course to steer, he met Gaesilus the Spartan, who 
informed him that he was sent to command in chief in Sicily, 
as Gylippus had done before* Heraclides immediately ac- 
cepted him, and boasted to his allies that he had found, in this 
Spartan, an antidote to the power of Dion. At the same time, 
he sent a herald to Syracuse, ordenng the citizens to receive 
Gaesiius for their general. Dion answered, that the Syracusans 
had already a sufficient number of generals; and that, if it 
were necessary for them to have a Spartan, he was himself a 
citizen of Sparta. 

Gsesilus having now no hopes of the command, waited upon 
Dion, and, by his mediation, reconciled him to Heraclides. 
This reconciliation was confirmed by the most solemn oaths; 
and Gsesilus himself was guarantee of the treaty, and under- 
took to punish Heraclides in case of any future breach of faith* 
The Syracusans, upon this, discharged their navy, as they 
found no advantages from it equal to the expense of kee|> 
ing it on foot, and to those inconveniences it brought upon 
them by being a continual source of seditions. At Uie same 
time, they continued the sieee, and invested the city with an- 
other wall. As the besieged were cut ofiF from further sup- 
plies, when provisions failed, the soldiers began to mutiny; 
^o that Apollocrates found himself under a necessity of com- 
ipg to terms with Dion, and offered to deliver up the citadel to 
him, with all the arms and stores, on condition that he might 
have five galleys, and be permitted to retire in safety with his 
mother and sisters. Dion granted his request; and with these 
he sailed to Dionysius. He was no sooner under sail, thap 
the whole city of Syracuse assembled to behold the joyful 
sight Their hearts were so full of this interesting event, that 
they even expressed their anger against those who were ab- 
sent, and could not be witnesses with what glory the sun that 
day rose upon Syracuse, delivered at last from the chains .of 
ilavery. As this flight of Dionysius was one of the most me- 
morable vicissitudes of fortune that is recorded in history, 
and as no tyranny was ever more effectually established than 
bis, how great must their joy and their self-complacency have 
been^after they had destroyed it by such inconsiaerable means! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion went to take pos- 
session of the citadel, the women could not wait till he enter- 
ed, bul^.ran to meet him at the gate. Aristomache came first, 
Ipn^i'ng J)ion's son ; and Arete followed her in tears, fearful 
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and apprehensive of meeting; her husband^ after nhe had been 
80 long in the possession of another. Dion first embraced his 
sister, then his son; after which Aristomache presented Arete 
to hinf, with this address: — "Your banishment, Dion, made ub 
all equally miserable. Your return and your success have 
made us all happy, except her whom I had the misfortune to 
see, by cruel compulsion, given to another while you were yet 
alive. We are now entirely in your disposal; but how will 
you determine concerning this unhappy woman? And how 
must she salute you? — as ner uncle, or as her husband?" Dion 
was affected by this tender intercession, and wept. He em- 
braced Arete with great affection, put his son into her hands, 
and desired her to retire to his own house, where he purposed 
to reside; for the city he immediately delivered up to the 
Syracusans. 

All things had now succeeded to his wish; but he by no 
means sought to reap the first advantages of his good fortune. 
His first object was to gratify his friends, to reward his allies, 
and to give his fellow-citizens and foreign soldiers proper 
marks of his favour, in which his munificence even cxceeaed 
his abilities. As to himself, he lived in a plain and frugal man- 
ner, which, on this occasion in particular, was universally ad- 
mired. For while the fame of his actions, and the reputation 
of his valour, was spread through Sicily and Greece, he seem- 
ed rather to live with Plato in the sparing simplicity of the 
Academic life, than among soldiers, who look upon every spe- 
cies of luxury as a compensation for the toils and dangers of 
war. Though Plato himself wrote to him, that the eyes of 
the whole world were upon him, he seems not to have carried 
his attentions beyond one particular part of one city, the Aca- 
demy. His judges in that society, he knew, would not so 
much regard the^ greatness of his performances, his courage, 
or his victories, as that temper of mind with which he bore 
prosperity, and that moderation with which he sustained his 
nappier fortunes. He did not in the least relax the severity 
of his manners; he kept the same reserve to the people, 
though condescension was at this time politically necessary; 
and ihough Plato, as we have already observed, nad expostu- 
lated with him on this account,and told him ^thsit austerity was 
the companion of solittide. He had certainly a natural anti- 
pathy to complaisance; and he had moreover a design, by his 
own example, to reform the manners of the Syracusans, which 
were become vain, dissolute, and immodest. HeracI ides once 
more began to oppose him. Dion sent for him 1o attend at 
the council ; and he made answer, that he would not attend 
in any other capacity than as a private citizen at a public as- 
sembly. Soon after this he impeached Dion of declining to 
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demolish the citadel, and of preventing the people from open- 
ing the tomb of Dionysius, and dragging out the body. He 
accused him likewise of sending for counsellors and ministers 
to Corinth, in contempt of his fellow-citizens: and it ts true, 
that be had engaged some Corinthians to assist him in settling 
his plan of government His intention was to restrain the 
unlimited power of the popular administration, (which can* 
not properly be called a government, but, as Plato terms it, a 
warehouse of governments,)* and to establish the constitu- 
tion on the Lacedsemonian and Cretan plan. This was a mix* 
tupe of the regal and popular governments, or rather an aris- 
tocracy. Dion knew that the Corinthians were governed 
chiefly by the nobility, and that the influence of the people 
rather interfered. He foresaw that Heraclides would be no 
inconsiderable impediment to his scheme. He knew him to 
be factious, turbulent, and inconstant; and he, therefore, gave 
him up to those vvho advised to kill him, though he had before 
saved him out of their hands. Accordingly, they broke into 
his house, and murdered him. His death was, at first, re* 
sentcd by the citizens; but when Dion gave him a magnifi- 
cent funeral, attended the dead body with his soldiers, and 
pronounced an oration to the people, their resentment went 
off. Indeed, thev were sensible that the city would never be 
at peace whilst tne competitions of Dion and Heraclides sub* 
sisted. 

Dion had a friend named CaHippus,an Athenian, with whom 
he first became acqiiainted, not on account of his literary merit, 
but, according to Plato, because he happened to be introduced 
by him to some religious mysteries. He had always attended 
him in the army, and was in great esteem. He was the first 
of his friends who marched along with him into Syracttse, 
with a garland on his head, and he had distinguished himself 
in every action. This man finding that Dion's chief friends 
had fallen in the war; that, since the death of Heraclides, the 
popular party was without a leader, and that he himself stood 
in great favour with the army, formed an execrable design 
against the life of his benefactor. His object was certainly the 
supreme command in Siqily, though some say he was bribed 
to it with twenty talents. For this purpose, he drew several 
of the soldiers into a conspiracy against iJion, and his plot was 
conducted in a most artful manner. He constantly informed 
pion of what he heard, or pretended to hear, said against him 
in the army. By this means, he obtained such confidence, that 
he was allowed to converse privately with whom he thought 
proper, and to speak with tne utmost freedom against Dibn^ 

* Rqmb. L ivL 
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that he might discover his secret enemies. Thus, in a short 
time, he drew about him all the seditious and discontented 
citizens; and if any one of different principles informed Dion 
that his integrity had been tried, he gave himself no concern 
about it, as that point had already been settled with Cal- 
lippus. 

While this conspiracy was on foot, Dion had a monstrous 
and dreadful apparition. As he was meditating one evening 
alone in the portico before his house, he heard a sudden noise, 
and, turning about, perceived (for it was not yet dark] a wo- 
man of gigantic size at the end of the portico, in the form of 
one of uie Furies, as they are represented on the theatre, 
sweeping the floor with a oroom. In his terror and amaze- 
ment, he sent for some of his friends, and, informing them of 
this prodigy, desired they would stay with him during the 
night His mind was in the utmost disorder, and he was ap- 
prehensive that, if they left him, the spectre would appear 
aeain; but he saw it no more. Soon after this, his only son^ 
who was now almost grown up to manhood, upon some child- 
ish displeasure, or frivolous affront, threw himself from the 
top of the house, and was killed upon the spot. 

While Dion was in this distress, Callippus was ripening the 
conspiracy; and, for this purpose, he propagated a report in 
Svracuse, that Dion, being now childless, had determmed to 
adopt ApoUocrates, the son of Dionysius, who was nephew to 
his wife, and grandson to his sister. The plot, however, was 
now suspected, both by Dion, his wife, and sister. Dion, who 
had stained his honour and tarnished his glories by the mur- 
der of Heraclides, had, as we may suppose, his anxieties on 
that account; and he would frequently declare, that, rather 
than live, not only in fear of his enemies, but in suspicion of 
his friends, he would die a thousand deaths, and freely open 
his bosom to the assassin. 

^ When Callippus found the women inquisitive and suspi- 
cious, he was afraid of the consequence, and asserted, with 
tears, his own integrity, offering to give them any pledge of 
his fidelity they might desire. They required that ne would 
take the great oath, the form of which is as follows: — The 
person who takes it, goes down into the temple of the Thes- 
mophori, where, after the performance of some religious cere- 
monies, he puts on the purple robe of Proserpine, and holding 
a flaming torch in his hana, proceeds on the oath. All this 
Callippus did without hesitation; and, to show with what con- 
tempt he held the goddess, he appointed the execution of his 
conspiracy on the day of her festival. Indeed, he could hardly 
think that even this would enhance his guilt* or render him 
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more obnoxious to the goddess, when he was the very person 
who had before initiated Dion in her sacred mysteries. 

The conspiracy w;as now supported by numbers; and as 
Dion was surrounded by his friends, in the apartment where 
he usually entertained them, the conspirators invested the 
houscj some securing the doors, and others the windows. The 
assassins, who were Zacynthians, came in unarmed, in their 
ordinary dress. Those who remained without made fast the 
doors. The Zacynthians then fell upon Dion, and endeavoured 
to strangle him ; but not succeeding in this, they called for a 
sword. No one, however, durst open the door; for Dion had 
many friends about him: yet they had, in effect, nothing to 
fear from these; for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, 
he should consult his own safety. When they had waited 
some time,Lycon, aSyracusan, put a short sword through the 
window into the hands of a Zacynthian, who fell upon Dion, 
already stunned and senseless, and cut his throat, like a victim 
^{t the altar. His sister, and his wife, who was pregnant, they 
imprisoned. In this unhappy situation she fell in labour, and 
was delivered of a son, whom they ventured to preserve; for 
Callippus was too much embroiled by his own affair^ to attend 
to them, and the keepers of the prison were prevailed on to 
connive at it 

After Dion was cut off, and Callippus had the whole govern- 
ment of Syracuse in his hands, he had the presumption to write 
to the Athenians, whom, after the gods, he ought of all others 
to have dreaded, polluted as he was with the murder of his 
benefactbr. But it has been observed, with great truth, of that 
state, that its good men are the best, and its bad men the worst 
in the world; as the soil of Attica iproduces the finest honey, 
and the most fatal poisons. The sj^tscess of Callippus did not 
long reproach the indulgence of the gods. He soon received 
the punishment he deserved ; for in attempting to take Catana, 
he lost Syracuse; upon which occasion he said, that he had 
lost a city and got a cheese-grater.* Afterwards, at the siege 
of Messana, most of his men were cut off, and amongst ^e 
rest the murderers of Dion; As he was refused admission by 
every city in Sicily, and universally hated and despised, he 
passed into Italy, and mi^de himself master of Rhegium; but 
nein^ no longer able .to maintain his soldiers, he was slain by 
Leptines and Polyperchon with the very same sword with 
which Dion had been assassinated ; for it was known by the 
size (being short, like the Spartan swords,) and by the curious 

* But the word which tigoifiat a cbeeie-grater in Greek is not Caianef 
botPotane. 
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workmanship. Thus Callippus received the punishment due 
to his crimes. 

When Aristomache and Arete were released out of prison, 
they were received by Icetes, a Syracusan, a friend of Dion's, 
who, for some timeyentertakrod them with hospitality and good 
faith. . Afterwards, however, being preyaiied on by the ene- 
mies of Dion, he put them on board a vessel, under pretence of 
sending them to the Peloponnesus; but privately ordered the 
sailors to kill them in the passage, and throw the bodies over- 
hoard. Others say, that they and the infant were thrown alive 
into the sea. This wretch, too, paid the forfeit of his viUany ; 
for he was put to death by Timoleon; and the Syracusans, to 
i*evenge Dion, slew his two daughters: of which I have made 
more particular mention in the Life of Timoleon. 
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LIFE OF MARCUS BRUTUS. 



The great ancestor of Marcus Brutus was that Junius Bru« 
tus, to whom the ancient Romans erected a statue of brass, 
and placed it in the Capitol amonc their kings. He was re* 
presented with a drawn sword in nis hand, to signify the spirit 
and firmness with which he vanquished the Tarquins; out, 
hard-tempered like the steel of wnich that sword w^as com* 
posed^and in no de^ee humanized by education, the same 
obdurate severity which impelled him against the tyrant, shut 
up his natural affection from his children, when he found those 
cnildren conspiring for the support of tyranny. On the con- 
trary, that Brutus, whose life we are now writing, had all the 
advantages that arise from the cultivation of philosophy.^ To 
his spirit, which was naturally sedate and mild, he gave vigour 
and activity by constant application. Upon the whole, he was 
happily formed to virtue, both by nature and education. Even 
the partisans of Caesar ascribed to him every things that had 
the appearance of honour or generosity in the conspiracy, and 
all that was of a contrary complexion they laid to the charge 
of Cassius; who was, indeed, the friend and relation of Bru- 
tus, but by no means resembled him in the simplicity of his 
manners.* It is universally allowed, that his mother Servilia 
was descended from Servilius Ahala, who, when Spurius Ma^- 
lius seditiously aspired to the monarchy, went up to him in 
the forunij under a pretence of business, and, as Maelius in- 
clined his head to hear what he would say, stabbed him with 
a da^er, which he had concealed for the purpose.* But the 
partisans of Caesar would not allow that he was descended 
from Junius Brutus, whose family, they said, was extinct with 
his two sons.t Marcus Brutus, according to them, was a ple- 
beian, descended from one Brutus, a steward, of mean extrac- 
tion f and that the family had but lately risen to any dignity 
in the state. On the contrary, Posidonius, the philosopher, 
agrees with those historians who say, that Junius Brutus had 
a third son, who was an infant when his brothers were put to 
death, and that Marcus Brutus was descended from him. He 

* Liyy, and other historians, relate this affair clifferently. Some of them lay 
con6den11y, that Senrilius, who was then general of the horse, put MnUm to 
death by oraer of Cincinnatiis the dictator. 

t Of this number IS Diooyaiiis of Hi" 
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farther tells us, that there were several illustrious persons of 
that family in his time, with whom he was well acquainted, 
and who very much resembled the statue of Junius Brutus.* 

Cato the philosopher was brother to Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated the virtues of his 
uncle, and married his daughter Porcia. 

Brutus was acquainted with all the sects of the Greek phi- 
losophers, and understood their doctrines; but the Platonists 
stood highest in his esteem. Hie had no great opinion either 
of the new or of the middle Academy; but applied himself 
wholly to the studies of the ancient Antiochus of Ascalon 
was, tnerefore, his favourite; and he entertained his brother 
Ariston in his own house — a man, who, though inferior to 
some of the philosophers in learning, was equal to the first of 
them in modesty, prudence, and gentleness of manners. £m- 
pylus, who likewise lived with Brutus, as we find in his own 
epistles, and in those of his friends, was an orator, and left a 
snort, but a well-written narrative of the death of Caesar, en- 
titled Brutus. 

Brutus spoke with great ability in Latin, both in the field 
and at the oar. In Greek he affected the sententious and la- 
conic way. There are several instances of this in his epistles. 
Thus, in the beginning of the war, he wrote to the Pergame- 
nians: — ^^ I hear you have given mone;^ to Dolabella. If you 
gave it willingly, ^ou must own you imured me; if unwilling- 
ly, show it by giving willingly to me/^ Thus, on another oc- 
casion, to the Samians: — ^'^Your deliberations are tedious; 
your actions slow: what, think you, will be the consequence ?*' 
Of the Patareans thus : — ^^ The Xanthians rejected my kind- 
ness, and desperately made their country their grave. The 
Patareans confided in me, and retained their liberty. It is in 
your own choice to imitate the prudence of the Patareans, or 
to suffer the fate of the Xanthians." And such is the style of 
his most remarkable letters. 

While he was yet very young, he accompanied Cato to Cy- 
pnis, in the expedition against Ptolemy. After Ptolemy had 
killed himself, Cato being detained by business in the isle of 
Rhodes, sent Caninius to secure the king's treasure; but, 
suspecting his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus to sail immediately 
to Cyprus from Pamphvlia; where^after a fit of sickness, he 
staid for the re-establishment of his health. He obeyed the 
order with reluctance, both out of respect to Caninius, who 
was superseded with disgrace, and because he thought the em- 

"* There were several distinguished persons of this family in the year of 
Rome 558 : some of whom opposed the abrogation of the Oppian law, and 
were besieged by the Roman women in their houses.— /it«y, 1. zxxiv. ; VaL 
JtfiELT. 1. ix. 
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ployment illiberal, and b^ no means proper for a young mait 
who was m pursuit of philosophy. Nevertheless, he executed 
the commission with such diligence, that he had the approba 
tion of Cato; and, having turned the effects of Ptolemy into 
ready money, he broug^ht the greatest part of it to Rome. 

When Rome was divided into two factions, and Pompey and 
Csesaf were in arms against each other, it was ^neralfy be» 
lieved that Brutus would join Csssar, because his father had 
been put to death by Pompey. However, he thought it his 
duty to sacrifice his resentments to the interest of his country; 
and, judging Pompey's to be the better cause, he joined his 
party ; though before, he would not even salute Pompey when 
ne met him; esteeming it a crime to have anv conversation 
with the murderer of his father. He now looked upon him 
as the head of the commonwealth; and, therefore, listing un- 
der his banner, he sailed for Sicily in Quality of lieutenant to 
Seatius, who was governor of the island. There, however, he 
found' no opportunity to distinguish himself; and, being in- 
formed that Pompey and Caesar were encamped near each 
other, and preparing for that battle on which the whole em- 
pire depended, he went voluntarily into Macedonia, to have 
(lis share in the danger. Pompe}r, it is said, was so much sur- 
prised and pleased with his coming, that he rose to embrace 
dim in the presence of his guards, and treated him with as 
much respect as if he had been his superior. During the time 
that he was in camp, those hours that he did not spend with 
Pompey, he employed in reading and study; and thus he pass- 
ed the day before the battle of rharsalia. it was the middle 
of summer; the heats were intense, the marshy situation of 
the camp disagreeable, and his tent-bearers were long in 
coming. Nevertheless, though extremely harassed and fa- 
tigued, he did not anoint himself till noon; and then, taking 
a morsel of bread, while others were at rest, or musing on the 
event of the ensuing day, he employed himself till the evening 
in writing an epitome of Polybius. 

Caesar, it is said, had so high an esteem for him, that he or- 
dered his officers bv all means to save him if he would sur- 
render himself, and, if he refused, to let him escape with his 
life. Some have placed this kindness to the account of Ser- 
vilia, the mother of firutus, with whom Caesar had connec- 
tions of a tender nature in the early part of hi^ life.* Be- 

* These conDections were well known. Csesur made her a prewnt, on a 
certain occasion, of a pearl which cost him near ,50,000/. In the civil wars ha 
assigned to her a confiscated estate for a mere trifle ; and when the people 
«xpreEB5ed their surprise at its cheapnees, Cicero said humorously, Quo me- 
lau emptam aciatity Tertia, deduda etU TerUa was a daughter of Servilia's, 
affld deduda was a term in the procuring bosinr^ 
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sides, as this amour was in full blow about the time when 
Brutus was born, Caesar had some reason to believe he might 
be his son. The intrigue wa^ notorious. When the senate 
was debating on the dangerous conspiracy of Catiline, Cato 
and Caesar, who took difiTerent sides ol the question, happened 
to sit near each other. In the midst of the business, a note 
was brought to Caesar from without, which he read silently to 
himself. Cato hereupon loudly accused Caesar of receiving 
letters from the enemies of the commonwealth; and Caesar, 
finding that it had occasioned a disturbance in the senate, de- 
livered the note to Cato as he had received it. Cato, when he 
found it to be nothing but a lewd letter from his own sister 
Servilia, threw it back again to Caesar: — ^^ Take it, you sot," 
sajd he, and went on with the public business. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, when Pompey was fled to- 
wards the sea, and Caesar was storming the camp, Brutus es- 
caped through one of the gates, and fled into a watery marsh, 
'where he hid himself amongst the reeds. From thence he 
ventured out in the night, and got safe to Larissa. From La- 
rissa he wrote to Caesar, who expressed the greatest pleasure 
in hearing of his safety, sent for him, and entertained him 
amongst the first of his friends. When no one could give ac- 
count which way Pompey was fled, Caesar walked for some 
time alone with Brutus to consult his opinion; and finding 
that it was for Egypt, he rejected the opinion of the rest, and 
directed his march for that country. Pompey had, indeed, 
taken the route of Egypt, as Brutus conjectured ; but he had 
already met his fate. 

Brutus had so much influence with Caesar that he reconciled 
him to his friend Cassius; and when he spoke in behalf of the 
king of Africa, though there were many impeachments against 
him, he obtained for him a great part of his kingdom.* When 
he first began to speak on this occasion, Caesar said, — '^ I know 
not what this young man intends, but whatever it is, he in- 
tends it strongly." His mind was steady, and not easily 
moved by entreaties. His principles were reason*, and honour, 
and virtue; and the ends to which these directed him he pro- 
secuted with so much vigour that he seldom failed of success. 
No flattery could induce him to attend to unjust petitions; 
and though that ductility of mind which may be wrought upon 
by the impudence of importunity, is by some called good- 
nature, he considered it as the greatest disgrace. He used to 
say, that he suspected those who could refuse no favours, had 
not very honestly employed the flower of their youth. 

*" Plutarch must here be mistaken It iras Deiotarus, and not the king of 
Africa, that Brutus pleaded for. 
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CsBsar, previously to his expedition into Africa against Cato 
and Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government of Gallia 
Cisalpina; ana this was very fortunate for that particular pro- 
vinces for while the inhabitants qf other provinces were op- 
pressed and treated like slaves, by the violence and rapacity of 
their governors, Brutus behaved with so much kindness to the 
people under his jurisdiction, that they were in some measure 
indemnified for their former sufferings. Yet he ascribed every 
thing to the goodness of Caesar; and it was no small gratifica- 
tion to the latter to find, on his return through Italy, not only 
Brutus himself, but all the cities under his command, ready 
to attend his progress, and industrious to do him honour. 

As there were several praetorships vacant, it was the general 
opinion, that the chief of them, which is the praetorship of the 
city, would be conferred either on Brutus or on Cassius. Some 
say that this competition heightened the variance that had al- 
ready taken place between Brutus and Cassius; for there was 
a misunderstanding between them, though Cassius was allied 
to Brutus by marrying his sister Junia. Others say that this 
competition was a political manoeuvre of Caesar's, who had en- 
couraged it by favouring both their hopes in private. Be that 
as it may, Brutus had little more than the reputation of his 
virtue to set against the gallant actions performed by Cassius 
in the Parthian war. Caesar weighed the merits of each ; and, 
after consulting with his friends, — ^^ Cassius,'' he said, ^^ has 
the better title to it, notwithstanding Brutus must have the 
first praetorship." Another praetorship was, therefore, given 
to Cassius; but he was not so much obliged by this, as of- 
fended by the loss of the first. Brutus had, or at least might 
have had, equal influence with Caesar in every thing else; he 
might have stood the first in authority and interest, but he was 
drawn off by Cassius' party. Not that he was perfectly recon- 
ciled to Cassius since the competition for the praetorial ap- 
pointments; but he listened to his friends, who were perpetu- 
ally advising him not to be soothed or cajoled by Caesar, but 
to reject the civilities of a tyrant, w}>ose object was not to re- 
ward, but to disarm his virtue. On the other hand, Caesar had 
his suspicions, and Brutus hif accusers ;"yet the former thought 
he had less to fear from his spirit, his authority, and his con- 
nections, than he had to hope from. his honesty. When he was 
told that Antony and Dolaoella had some dangerous conspi- 
racy on foot, — ^^ It is not," said he, " the sleek and fat men that 
I fear, but the pale and the lean ;" meaning Brutus and Cassius. 
Afterwards, when he was advised to beware of Brutus, he laid 
his hand upon his breast, and said, — ^^ Do not you think, then, 
that Brutus will wait till I have done with this poor body?" 
as if he thought Brutus the only proper person to succeed him 
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in hts immense power. Indeed, it is extremely probable that 
Brutus would have been the first man in Rome, could he have 
had patience awhile to be the seeond, and have waited till time 
had wasted the power of CsBsar^and dimmed the lustre of his 
great actions. But Cassius, a man of violent passions, and an 
enemy to Caesar, rather from personal than political hatred, 
still urged him agninst the dictator. It was universally said, 
that Brutus hated the imperial power, and that Cassius hated 
the emperor. Cassius, indeed, pretended that Caesar had in- 
jured him. HeWmplained that the lions which he had pro* 
eured when he was nominated aedile, and which he had sent 
to Mcgara, Caesar had taken, and converted to his own usc« 
having found them there when that city was taken by Calanus. 
Those lions, it is said, were very fatal to the inhabitants; for, 
as soon as their city was taken, they opened their dens and un- 
chained them in tne streets, that they might stop the irruption* 
of the enem}'; but, instead of that, they fell upon the citizens, 
and tore them in such a manner that tfieir very enemies were 
struck with horror. Some say that this was the principal mo- 
tive with Cassius for conspiring against Caesar; but they were 
strangely mistaken. Cassius had a natural aversion to the 
whole race of tyrants, which he showed, even when he was at 
school with Faustus the son of Sylla. When Faustu» was 
boasting among the boys of the unlimited power of his father, 
Cassius rose and struck him on the face. The friends and tu- 
tors of Faustus would have taken upon themselves to punish 
the insult; but Pomp^y prevented it, and sending for the boys, 
examined them himself. Upon which Cassius said, — ^'^Come 
along, Faustus ! repeat, if you dare, before Pompey, the ex- 
pressions which provoked me, that I may punisn you in the 
same manner." ouch was the disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking by the per- 
suasions of his friends, by private intimations and anonymous 
letters. Under the statue of his ancestor, who destroyed the 
Tarquins, was placed a paper with these words: — O that we 
had a Brutus now J that Brutus were now alive! His own 
tribunal, on which he sat as praetor, was^ontinually filled with 
buch inscriptions as these: — BrutuSy thou steepest! thou art 
not a true Brutus! The sycophants of Caesar were the occa- 
sion of this; for, amongst other invidious distinctions which 
they paid him, thev crowned his statues by night, that the peo- 
ple might salute him king, instead of dictator. However, it 
had a contrary efiect, as 1 have shown more at large in the life 
of Caesar. 

When Cassius solicited his friends to engage in the conspi- 
racy, they all consented on condition that Brutus would take 
the lead. They concluded that it was not strength of hands ot' 
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resolution that thejr wanted, but the countenance of a man O' 
reputation, to preside at this sacrifice, and to justify the deed 
They were sensible that, with(9(it him, they should neither pro- 
ceed with spirit, nor escape suspicion when they had effected 
their purpose. The world, they knew, would conclude, that 
if the action had been honourable, Brutus would not have re* 
fused to engage in it. Cassius having considered thc^e things, 
determined to pay Brutus the first visit after the quarrel that 
had been between them; and as soon as the compliments of 
reconciliation were over, he asked him, — ^''Whether he in- 
tended to be in the senate on the calends of March; for it was 
reported,'' he said, " that Caesar's friends designed to move 
that he should be declared kfng?" Brutus answered, — ^^ He 
should not be there;" and Cassius replied, — ^''But what if 
they should send for us?" " It would then," said Brutus, 
" be my dutv, not only to spenk against it, but to sacrifice my 
life for the liberties of Rome." Cassius, encouraged by this 
proceeded, — '^ But what Roman will bear to see you die? Do 
not yoru know yourself, Brutus? Think you that those in- 
scriptions you found on your tribunal were placed there by 
weavers and victuallers, and not by the first men in Rome? 
From other praetors they look for presents, and shows, and 
gladiators; but from you they expect the abolition of tyranny, 
as a debt which your family has entailed upon you. They 
are ready to suffer every thing on your account, if you are 
really what you ought, and what they expect you to be." Af- 
ter this he embraced Brutus, and, being perfectly reconciled, 
they retired to their respective friends. 

In-Pompey's party there was one Quintus Ligarius, whom 
Caesar had pardoned, though he had borne arms against him* 
This man, less grateful for th6 pardon he had received, than 
offended with the power which made him stand in need of it, 
hated Caesar, but was the intimate friend of Brutus. The lat- 
ter one day visited him, and finding him not well, said, — *^ O 
Ligarius! what a time is this to be sick?" Upon which he 
raised himself on his elbow, and, taking Brutus by the hand, 
answered, — " If Brutus has any design worthy of himself, Li- 
garius is well." They now tried the inclinations of all thejr 
could trust, and took into the conspiracy not only their fami- 
liar friends, but such as they knew to be brave, and above the 
fear of death. For this reason, though they had the greatest 
regard for Cicero, and the utmost confidence in his principles 
as a republican, they eoncealed the conspiracy from him, lest 
his natural timiditv, and the weariness of age, should retard 
those measures which required the most resolute despatch. 

Brutus likewise thought proper to leave his friends, Stati 
lius and Favonius, the followers of Cato, out of the conspiracy 
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He had tried their sentiments, under the colour of a philoso- 
phical dispute; in which Favonius observed, that the worst 
absolute government was preferable to a civil war: and Stati- 
lius added, that it became no wise man to expose himself to 
fear and danger, on account of the faults and follies of others^ 
But Labeo, who was present, contradicted both. And Brutu9, 
though he was then silent, as if the dispute had been difficult 
to determine, afterwards communicated thO' design to Labeo, 
who readily concurred in it. It was then agreed to gain over 
the other Brutus, surnamed Albinus, who, though not distin- 
guished by his personal courage, was of consequence, on ac*- 
count of the great number of gladiators he bred for the publfc 
shows, and the entire confidence that Caesar placed in hrm. To 
the solicitations of Cassius and Labeo he made no answer: but 
when he came privately to Brutus, and found that he was at 
the head of the conspiracy, fie made no scruple of joining them. 
The name of Brutus drew in many more of the most consi- 
derable persons of the state; and though they had entered into 
no oath of secrecy, they kept the design so close, that, irotwith- 
standing the gods themselves denoupced the event by a va- 
riety of prodigies, no one would give credit to the conspiracy. 
Brutus now felt his consequence lie heavy upon him. Tfie 
safety of some of the greatest men in Rome depended on hi* 
conduct, and he coula not think of the danger they were to 
encounter without anxiety. In public, indeed, he suppressed 
his uneasiness; but at home, ana especially by irfght, ne was 
not the same man. Sometimes he would start from his sleep ;- 
at others he was totally immersed in thought From which, 
and the like circumstances, it was obvious to hrs wife, that he 
was revolving in his mind some difficult and dangerous enters- 
prise. Porcia, as we before observed, was the daughter of 
Cato. She was married to her cousin Brutus very young*, 
though she was a widow, and had a son named Bibulus after 
his father. There is a small tract of his sti?f extant, called 
Memoirs of Brutus. Porcia added to the affection of a wife 
the prudence of a woman who was not unacotiainted with 
philosophy ; and she resolved not to inquire into tier husband's 
secrets before she had made the following trial of her own 
firmness: — She ordered all her attendants oat of her apart- 
ment, and with a small knife, gave herself a deep wound in 
the thigh. This occasioned a great effusion ofblood, extreme 
pain, and a fever in consequence of that pKifn. Brutus was 
extremely afflicted for her, and as he attended her^ in the 
height of her pain, she thus spoke to him: — ^'^Bnitus, when 
you married the daughter of Cato, you did nojt, I presume, 
consider her merely as a female companion, bat as the partner 
of your fortunes. YoUy indeed, have given me no reason to 
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repent my marriage; but what proof, either of affection or 
fidelity, can you receive from me, if I may neither share in 
your secret griefs, nor in ypur secret councils? I am sensible 
that secrecy is not the cnaracteristic virtue of my sex: but 
surely our natural weakness may be strengthened by a vir- 
tuous education, and by honourable connections; and Porcia 
can boast that she is tne daughter of Cato, and the wife of 
Brutus. Yet even in these distinctions I placed no absolute 
confidence till I tried and found that I was proof against pain.'' 
When she had said this, she showed him her wound, and in* 
formed him of her motives; upon which Brutus was so struck 
with her magnanimity, that, with lifted hands, he entreated the 
gods to favour 'lis enterprise, and enable him to approve him- 
self worthy of Porcia. He then took every means to cure her 
wound and restore her health. 

A meeting of the senate being appointed, at which Caesar 
was expected to attend, that was thought a proper time for the 
execution of their design. For then they coul^d not only ap- 
pear togetlier without suspicion; but, as som^ of the most 
considerable persons in the commonwealth would be present, 
they flattereo themselves that, as soon as the deed was done, 
they would join in asserting the common liberty. The place, 
too, where tne senate was to meet, seemed providentially fa- 
vourable for their purpose. It was a portico adjoining to the 
theatre; and in the midst of a saloon, furnished with benches, 
stood a sUitue of Pompey, which had been erected to him b\ 
the commonwealth, when he adorned that part of the city witn 
those buildings. Here the senate was convened on the ides 
of March; and it seemed as if some god should bring CaBsar 
to this place to revenge upon him the death of Pompey. 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took with him t 
dagger, which last circumstance was known only to his wife* 
The rest met^t the liouse of Cassius, and conducted his son, 
who wa9 that day to put on the^o^a viriliSjXo the Jorum ; from 
whence they proceeded to Pompey 's portico, and waited for 
Caesar. Any one that had been privy to the design of the con- 
aspirators, would here have been astonished at their calm and 
consistent firmness. Many of them were prsetors, and obliged 
by their dffice to hear and determine causes. These they heard 
with so much calmness, and decided with so much accuracy, 
that one could not have sup|)Osed there had been any tiling 
else upon their minds; and when a certain person appealed 
from tne judgment of Brutus to Caesar, Brutus looking round 
on the assembly said, — Caesar neither does^ nor shall hinder 
me from acting agreeably to the laws. Nevertheless they 
were disturbed by many accidents. Though the day \vas far 
spent, still Caesar did not come;^ being detained by his wif« 
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and the sdothsayers, on account of defects in. the sacrifices. 
In the mean time a person came up to Casca, one of the con- 
spiratdrsy-and taking him by the hand, — "You coqcealed 
tne thing from me/^ said he, " but Brutus has told me all/' / 
Casca expressed his surprise; upon which the other said, 
laughing, — " How came you to be so rich of a sudden as to 
stand for the aedileship.'' So near was the great secret being 
blown by the ambiguity of this man's discourse! At the same 
time, Popilius Lxna, a senator, after saluting Brutus and Cas- 
sius in a very obliging manner, said, in a whisper,-^" My best 
wishes are with }rou; t)ut make no delay; for it is no\V no se- 
cret." After saying this, he immediately went away, and left 
them in great consternation; for they concluded that every 
thing was discovered. Soon after this a messenger came run- 
ning from Brutus' house, and told him that his wife was dying. 
Porcia had been under extreme anxiety, and in great agita- 
tions about the event. At every little noise or voice she heard, 
she started up and ran to the door, like one of the fyantic 
priestesses of Bacchus, inquiring of every one that came from 
the Jaruniy what Brutus was doing. She sent messenger after 
messenger to make the same inquiries; and being unable any 
longer to support the agitations of her mind, she, at length, 
fainted away. She had not time to retire to her chamber. As 
she sat in the middle of the house, her spirits failed, her colour 
changed, and she lost her senses and her speech. Her women 
shrieked, the neighbours ran to their assistance, and a report 
was soon spread through the city, that Porcia was dead. 
However, by the care of those that were about her, she reco- 
vered in a little time. Brutus was greatly distressed with the 
news, and not without reason; but his private grief gave way 
to the public concern : for it was now reported that Caesar was 
coming on a litter. The ill omen of his sacrifices had deterred 
him from entering on business of importance, and he proposed 
to defer it under a pretence of indisposition. As soon as he 
came out of the litter, Popilius Laena, who, a little before, had 
wished Brutus success, went up, and spoke to him for a con- 
siderable time; Caesar all the while standing, and seeming very 
attentive. The conspirators not being able to hear what he 
said, suspected, from what passed between him and Brutus, 
that he was now making a discoyery of their design. This 
disconcerted them extremely, and looking upon each other, 
they agreed, by the silent language of the countenance, that 
they should not stay to be taken, but despatch themselves. 
With this intent, Cassius and some others were just about to 
draw their daggers from under their robes, when Brutus, ob- 
serving from tlrie looks and gestures of Laena, that he was pe- 
titioning; and not accusing, encouraged Ci^ssius by the cheei^ 
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fulness of his countenance. This was the only way by whieb 
he could communicate his sentiments, being surrounded by 
many who were strangers to the conspiracy. Laena, after a 
little while, kissed Ceesar's hand, and left him ; and it plainly 
appeared, upon the whole^ that he had been speaking about 
his own affairs. 

The senate was already seated, and the conspirators got 
close about Caesar's chair, under pretence of preferring a suit 
to him. Cassius turned his face to Pompey's statue, and in- 
voked it, as if it had been sensible of his prayers. Trebonius 
kept Antony in conversation without the court And now 
Caesar entered, and the whole senate rose to salute him. The 
conspirators crowded around him, and sent Tullius Cimber, 
one of their number, to solicit the recall of his brother, who 
was banished. They all united in the solicitation, took hold 
of Caesar's hand, and J(issed his head and his breast. He re- 
jected their applications, and, finding that they would not de- 
sist, at length rose from his seat in anger. Tullius, upon this, 
laid hold of his robe, and pulled it from his shoulders. Casca, 
who stood behind, gave nim the first, though but a slight 
wound, with his dagger, near the shoulder. Caesar caught the 
handle of the dagger, and said in Latin, — ^^^ Villain! Casca! 
What dost thou mean?" Casca, in Greek, called his brother 
to his assistance. Caesar was wounded by numbers almost at 
the same instant, and looked round him for some way to es- 
cape; but when he saw the dagger of Brutus pointed against 
him, he let go Casca's hand, and, covering his head with his 
robe, resigned himself to their swords. The conspirators 
pressed so eagerly to stab him, that they wounded eacn other. 
Brutus, in attempting to have his share in the sacrifice, re- 
ceived a wound in his hand, and all of them were covered 
with blood. 

Caesar thus slain, Brutus stepped forward into the middle of 
the. senate-house, and, proposing to make a speech, desired the 
senators to stay. They fled, however, with the utmost preci- 
pitation, though no one pursued ; for the conspirators had no 
design on any life but Caesar's; and, that taken away, they in- 
vited the rest to liberty. Indeed, all but Brutus were of opi* 
'nion that Antony should fall with Caesar. They considered 
him as an insolent man, who, in his principles, favoured mo 
narchy, and who had made himself popular in the army. 
Moreover, beside his natural disposition to despotism, he had 
at this time the consular power, and was the colleague of Cae- 
sar. Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the injustice of such 
a measure^ and suggested the possibility of Antony's change 
of principle. He thought it far from being improbable, that 
after the destruction of Caosc^, a man so passionately fond ot 
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glory should be tn«{^redy by an emulation, to join in restoring 
we commonwealth. Thus Antony was savedf ; though, in the 

fenerat consternation, he fled in the disguise of a plebeian, 
(rutus and his party betook themselyes to the Capitol; and, 
showing their oloody hands and naked swords, proclaimed 
liberty to the people as they passed. At first all was lamenta- 
tion, distraction, and tumult; but, as no further violence was 
committed, the senators and the people recovered their appre- 
hensions, and went in a body to the conspirators in the uapi- 
tol. Brutus made a po]>ular speech, adapted to the occasion: 
and, this being well received, trie conspirators were encouraged 
to come down into the forum. The rest were undistinguished : 
but persons of the first quality attended Brutus, conducted 
him with great honour from the Capitol, and placed him in 
the rostrum. At the sight of Brutus, the populace, though 
disposed to tumult, were struck with reverence; and, when he 
began to speak, they attended with silence. It soon appeared, 
however, that it was not the action, but the man, they respect- 
ed; for when Cinna spoke, and accused Caesar, they loaded 
him with the most opprobrious laneuage, and became so out- 
rageous, that the conspirators thou^t proper once more to re- 
tire into the Capitol. Brutus now expected to be besieged : 
and, therefore, dismissed the principal people that attended 
him ; because he thought it unreasonable that they, who had 
no concern in the action, should be exposed to the danger that 
followed it. Next day the senate assembled in the temple of 
Tellus; and Antony, Plancus, and Cicero, in their respective 
speeches, persuaded and prevailed on the people to forget what 
was past Accordingly, the conspirators were not only par- 
doned, but it was decreed that the consuls should take into 
consideration what honours and dignities were proper to be 
conferred upon them. After this the senate broke up; and 
Antony, having sent his son as a hostage to the Uapitol, 
Brutus and his party came down, and mutual compliments 
passed between them. Cassius was invited to sup with An- 
tony, Brutus with Lepidus, and the rest were entertained by 
their respective frienas. 

Early next morning, the senate assembled again, and voted 
thanks to Antony for preventing a civil war; as well as to 
Brutus and his party, for their services to the commonwealth. 
The latter had also provinces distributed amongst them. Crete 
was allotted to Brutus, Africa to Cassius, Asia to Trebonius, 
Bithynia to Cimber, and the other Brutus had that part of 
Gaul which lies upon the Po. 

Caesar's will and his funeral came next in question. An- 
tony proposed that the will should be read in public; and that 
the funeral should not be orivate, or without proper magnifi- 
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cence, lest such treatment should exasperate the people. Cas- 
sius strongly opposed this; but Brutus agreed to it: and hero 
he fell into a second error. His preservation of so formida- 
ble an enemy as Antony was a mistaken thinjg ; but his giving 
up the management of Caesar's funeral to him was an irrepa- 
rable fault The publication of the will had an immediate 
tendency to inspire t^e people with a passionate re^t for the 
death of Caesar; for he had left to eacn Roman citizen seven- 
ty-five drachmas, beside the public use of his gardens be- 
yond the Tiber, where now tne temple of Fortune stands. 
When the body was brought into theybrt/m, and Antony spoke 
the usual funeral eulogium, as he perceived the people anect- 
ed by his speech, he endeavoured still more to work upon 
their passions by unfolding the bloody garment of Caesar; 
showing them in how many places it was pierced, and point- 
ing out the number of his wounds. This threw every thing 
into confusion. Some called aloud to kill the murderers; 
others, as was formerly done in the case of that seditious de- 
magoeue Clodius, snatched the benches and tables from the 
neighbouring shops, and erected a pile for the body of Caesar, 
in the midst of consecrated places and surrounding temples. 
As soon as the pile was in flames, the people, crowding trom 
all parts, snatched the half-burnt brands, and ran round the 
city to fire the houses of the conspiratora; but they were on 
their guard against such an assault, and prevented the efiects. 
There was a poet named Cinna, who had no concern in the 
conspiracy, but was rather a friend of Caesar's. This man 
dreamed that Caesar invited him to supper, and that, when he 
declined the invitation, he took him by the hand, and con- 
strained him to follow him into a dark and deep place, which 
he entered with the utmost horror. The agitation of his spirits 
threw him into a fever, which lasted the remaining part of the 
night. In the mornins, however, when Caesar was to be in- 
terred, he was ashamed of absenting himself from the solem- 
nity : he, therefore, mingled with the multitude that had just 
been enraged by the speech of Antony; and, being unfortu- 
nately mistaken for that Cinna, who had before inveighed 
a^inst Caesar, he was torn to pieces. This, more than any 
thing, except Antony's change of conduct, alarmed Brutus and 
his party. They now thou^t it necessary to consult their 
safety, and retired to Antium. Here they sat down, with an 
intent to return as soon as the popular fury should subside; 
and for this, considering the inconstancy of the multitude, 
they concluded that they should not have long to wait The 
senate, moreover, was in their interest; and, though they did 
not punish the murderers of Cinna, they caused strict inquiry 
to be made after those who attempted to burn the houses of the 
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eonminttors. Antony, too, became obnoxious to the people; 
for tney suspected him of erecting another kind of monarchy. 
The return of Brutus was consequentl3r wished for; and as he 
was to exhibit shows and games in his capacity as prastpr, it 
was expected. Brutus, however, had received intelligence 
that several of Caesar's old soldiers, to whom he had distri- 
buted lands and colonies, had stolen, by small parties, into 
Rome, and that they lay in wait for him : he, therefore, did 
not think ]H*oper to come himself. Notwithstanding which, 
the shows that were exhibited on his account were extremely 
magnificent; for he had bought a considerable number of wild 
beasts, and ordered that they should all be reserved for that 
purpose. He went himself as far as Naples to collect a num» 
oer of comedians; and, being informed of one Canutius, who 
was much admired upon the stage, he desired his friends to 
use all their interest to bring him to Rome. Canutius was a 
Grecian; and Brutus, therefore, thought that no compulsion 
should be used. He wrote likewise to Cicero, and begged 
that he would, by all means, be present at the public shows. 

Such was the situation of his a£fairs, when, on the arrival of 
Octavius at Rome, things took another turn. He was son to 
the sister of Ca&sar, who had adopted and appointed him his 
heir. He was pursuing his stt;dies at Apolionia, and in ex* 
pectation of meeting Caesar there on his intended expedition 
against the Parthians, at the time when Caesar was slain. Upon 
hearing of this event, he immediately came to Rome, and, to 
ingratiate himself with the people, assumed the name of 
Caesar. By punctually distributing amongst the citizens the 
money that was left them by his uncle, he soon took the lead 
of Antony; and, by his liberality to the soldiers, he brought 
over to his party the greatest number of those who had serv- 
ed under Caesar. Cicero, likewise, who hated Antony, joined 
his interest And this was so much resented by Brutijs, that, 
in his letters, he reproached him in the severest terms:*—" He 
perceived," he said, " that Cicero was tame enough ip bear a 
tj^rant, and was only afraid of the tyrant that hated him ; that 
liis compliments to Octavius were meant to purchase an easy 
slavery: but our ancestors," said Brutus, "scorned to bear 
even a gentle master." He sijded, that "as to the measures 
of peace or war, he was undetermined; but in one thing he 
was resolved, which was, never to he a slave P^ He expressed 
his surprise, " that Cicero should prefer an infamous accom- 
modation even to the dan^rs of civil war; and that the only 
fruits he expected from destroying the t3rranny of Antony, 
should be! the establishment of a new tyrant in Octavius»" 
Such was the spirit of his first letters. 

The city was now divided into two factions: some joined 
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Caesar, others remained with Antony, and the army was sold 
to the best bidder. Brutus, of course, despdred of any de- 
sirable event; and, being resolved to leave Italy, he went by 
land to Lucania, and came to the maritime town of Elea» 
Porcia„ being to return from thence to Rome, endeavoured, as 
well as possiole, to conceal the sorrow that oppressed her: but, 
notwithstanding her magnanimity, a picture which she tound 
there betrayed ner distress. The subject was the parting of 
Hector and Andromache. He was represented delivering his 
son Astyanax into her arms, and the eyes of Andromache were 
fixed upon him. The resemblance that this picture bore to 
her own distress, made her burst into tears the moment she 
beheld it; and several times she visited the melancholy em- 
blem, to gaze upon it, and weep before it On this occasion, 
Acilius, one of Brutus' friends, repeated that passage in Ho- 
mer, where Andromache says,— 

Yet while my Hector still survives, I see, 
My &tber, mother, brethren, all in thee.* 

To which Brutus replied, with a smile, — *^ But I must not an- 
swer Porcia as Hector did Andromache: — 

-** Hasten to thy tasks at home. 



There ^ide the spindle, and direct the loom.t 

* 

^^ She has not personal strength, indeed, to sustain the toils we 
undergo: but her spirit is not less active in the cause of her 
country." This anecdote we have from Bibulus the son of 
Porcia. 

From Elea Brutus sailed for Athens, where he was received 
with high applause, and invested with public honours. There 
he took up nis residence with a particukr friend, and attended 
the lectures of Theomnestus the Academic, and Cratippus the 
Peripatetic ; devoting himself wholly to literary pursuits. Yet, 
in this unsuspected state, he was privately preparing for war. 
He despatched Herostratus into Macedonia to gain the prin- 
cipal officers in that province; and he secured, by his kind- 
ness, all the young Romans who were students then at Athens. 
Amount these was the son of Cicero, on whom he bestowed 
the hi^est encomiums; and said, that he could never* cease 
admiring the spirit of that youn^ man, who bore such a mor- 
tal hatred to tyrants. 

At length ne began to act more publicly; and being in- 
formed that some ofthe Roman ships, laden with monev, were 
retumiag from Asia, under the command of a man of nonour, 
a friend of his, he met him at Carystus, a city of Euboea. 
There be had a conference with him, and requested that he 
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would dve up the ships. By the by, it happened to be Bru- 
tus' birth-day, on which occasion he gave a splendid entertain- 
ment, and while they were drinking Victory to Brutus and 
Liberty to Romt^ to encourage the cause, he called for a larger 
bowl. While he held it in his hand, without any visible rela- 
tion to the subject they were upon, he pronounced this verse : — 

My fall was dpomed by Phoebus and by Fate. 

Some historians say that Apollo was the word he gave his 
soldiers in the last battle at Philippi ; and, of course concluded 
that this exclamation was a presage of his defeat. Antistius, 
the commander of the ships, gave him five hundred thousand 
drachmas of the money he was carrying to Italy. The re- 
mains of Pompey's army that was scattered about Thessaly 
readily joined his standard; and besides these he took five 
hundred horse, whom Cinna was conducting to Dqlabella in 
Asia. He then sailed to Demetrias, and seized a large quan- 
tity of arms, which Julius Caesar had provided for the rarthian 
war, and which were now to be sent to Antony. Macedonia 
was delivered up to him by Hortensius the praetor; and all the 
neighbouring princes readily offered their assistance. When 
news was received that Caius, the brother of Antony, had 
marched through Italy, to join the forces under Gabihius it 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, Brutus determined to seize them 
before he arrived, and made a forced march with such troopis 
as were at hand. The way was rugged, and the snows were 
deep; but he moved with such expedition, that his suttleris 
were left a lone way behind. When he had almost reached 
Dyrrhachium, he was seized with the disorder called Bulimia^ 
or violent hunger, occasioned by cold and fatigue. This dis- 
order affects both men and cattle after fatigues in the snow. 
Whether it is that perspiration being prevented by the ex- 
treme cold, the vital heat is confiped, and more immediately 
consumes the aliment; or that a keen and subtile vapour, rising 
from the melted snow, penetrates the body, and destroys the 
heat, by expelling it through the pores; for the sweatings seem 
to arise from the heat contending with the cold^ which being 
repelled by the latter, the vapoury steam is diffused over the 
surface of the body. But of this I have treated more largely 
in another place. Brutus growing very faint, and no provi* 
sions being at hand, his servants were forced to go to the gates 
of the enemy, and beg bread of the sentinels. When they 
were informed of the distress of Brutus, they brought, hini 
meat and drink in their own hands; and in return for their 
humanity, when he had taken the city, he showed kindness 
both to them and to the rest of the inhabitants. 

When Caius arrived in Apollonia, he summoned the sol- 
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diers that were quartered near the city to join him; but find* 
ing that they were all with Brutus, and suspecting that those 
in ApoUonia favoured the same party, he went to Buthrotus. 
Brutus, however, found means to destroy three of his cohorts 
in their march. Caius, after this, attempted to seize some 
posts near Byllis, but was routed in a set battle by young Ci- 
cero, to whom Brutus had given the command of the army on 
that occasion, and whose conduct he made use of frequently, 
and with success. Caius was soon after surprised in a marsh, 
from whence he had no means to escape; and Brutus finding 
him in his power, surrounded him witb his cavalry, and gave 
orders that none of his men should be killed ; for he expected 
that Uiey would quickly join him of their own accord. As 
he expected, it came to pass. They surrendered both them- 
selves and their generals; so that Brutus had now a very re- 
spectable army. He treated Caius for a long time with all pos- 
sible respect; nor did he divest him of any ensiens of dijgni- 
ty that he bore, though it is said that he received letters from 
several persons at Kome, and particularly from Cicero, ad 
vising him to put him to death. At lengui, however, when 
he found that ne was secretly practising with his officers, and 
exciting seditions amone the soldiers, lie put him on board 
a ship, and kept him close prisoner. The soldiers that he 
had corrupted retired into ApoUonia, from whence they sent 
to Brutus, that if he would come to them there, they would 
return to their duty. Brutus answered,— ^^ That this was not 
the custom of the Romans, but that those who had ofiended 
should come in person to their general, and solicit his forgive- 
ness." This they did, and were accordingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Asia, when he was in- 
formed of a change in afiairs at Rome. Toung Caesar, sup- 
Eorted by the senate, had got the better of Antony, and driven 
Im out of Italy; but, at the same time, he began to be no leas 
formidable himself; for he solicited the consulship contrary 
to law, and kept in pay an unnecessary army. Consequently, 
the senate, though tney at first supported, were now dissatis* 
fied with his measures. And as they began to cast their 
eyes on Brutus, and decreed or confirmed several provinces 
to him, CaBsar was under some apprehensions. He, therefore, 
despatched messengers to Antony, and desirod that a recon- 
ciliation might take place. After this he draw up his army 
around the city, and carried the consulship, though but a boy, 
in his twentieth year, as ho tells us in his Commentaries. He 
was no sooner consul than he orderad a judicial process to 
issue against Brutus and his accomplices, for murdering the 
first magistrate in Rome, without trial or condemnation. Lu» 
cdus Coroificius was appointed to accuse Brutus, and Marcus 
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Aerippa accused Cassius; neither of whom appearing, the 
juages were obliged to pass sentence against botn. It is said, 
that when the crier, as usual, cited Brutus to appear, the peo- 
ple could not suppress their sighs; and persons of the first 
distinction heard it in silent dejection, rublius Silicius was 
observed to burst into tears; and this was the cause why he 
was afterwards proscribed. The triumviri, Caesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus, being now reconciled, divided the provinces 
amongst them, and settled that list of murder, in which two 
hundred citizens, and Cicero amongst the rest, were pro« 
scribed. 

When the report of these proceedings was brought into 
Macedonia, Brutus found himself under a necessity of send- 
ing orders td Hortensius to kill Caius, the brother of Antony, 
in revenge of the death of Cicero his friend, and Brutus Al- 
binus his kinsman, who were slain. This was the reason why 
Antony, when he had taken Hortensius at the battle of Phi- 
lippi, slew him upon his brother's tomb. Brutus says, that 
he was more aishamed of the cause of Cicero's death than 

frieved at the event ; while he saw Rome enslaved more by 
er own fault, than by the fault of her tyrants, and continue a 
tame spectator of such scenes as ought not to have been heard 
of without horror. 

The army of Brutus was now considerable, and he ordered 
its route into Asia, while a fleet was preparing in Bithynia 
and at Cyzicus. As he marched by land, he settled the affairs 
of the cities, and gave audience to the princes of those coun-^ 
tries through which he passed. He sent orders to Cassius, 
who was in Syria, to give up his intended journey into Egypt, 
and join him. On this occasion he tells him, that their col- 
lecting forces to destroy the tyrants was not to secure an em- 
pire to themselves, but to deliver their fellow-citizens; that 
they should never forget this great object of their undertak- 
ing, but, adhering to their first intentions, keep Italy witfiin 
their eye, and hasten to rescue their country from oppression. 
Cassius, accordingly, set out to join him; and Brutus, at 
the same time, making some progress to meet him, their in- 
terview was at Smyrna. Till this meeting they had not seen 
each other since they parted at the Piraeus of Athens, when 
Cassius set out for Syria, and Brutus for Macedonia. The; 
forces they had respectively collected gave them great joy, 
and niade them confident of success. From Italy they nad 
fled, like solitary exiles, without money, without arms, with- 
out a ship, a soldier, or a town to fly to. Yet now, in so short 
a time, they found themselves supplied with shipping and mo- 
ney, with an army of horse and foot, and in a conaition of con- 
tending for the empire of Rome. Cassius was no less respectful 
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to Brutos thaa Brutus was to him; but the ktter would gene- 
rally wait upon him, as he was the older man, and of a feebler 
constitution. ^ Cassius was esteemed an able soldier, but of a 
fiery disposition, and ambitious to command rather by fear 
than affection; though, at the same time, with his famihar ac- 
quaintance, he was easy in his manners, and fond of raillery to 
excess. Brutus, on account of bis virtue, was respected by the 
people, beloved by his friends, admired by men of principle, 
and not hated even by his enemies. He was mild in his temper, 
and had a greatness of mind that was superior to anger, ava- 
rice, and tne love of pleasure. He was firm and inflexible in 
his opinions, and zealous in every pursuit where justice or ho- 
fptour were concerned. Thepeople had the highest opinion of his 
inte^itv and sincerity in every undertaking, and this naturally 
inspired them with confidence and affection. Even Pompey 
the^ Great had hardly ever so much credit with them ; for wno- 
$iver imagined, that if he had conquered Caesar, he would have 
submittea to the laws, and would not have retained his power 
under the title of consul or dictator, or some more specious 
and popular name? Cassius, on the contrary, a man of violent 
passions and rapacious avarice, was suspected of exposing him- 
self to toil and danger, rather from a thirst of power, than an 
attachment to the liberties of his countrv. The lormer disturb- 
ers of the commonwealth, Cinna, and marius, and Carbo, evi- 
dently set their country at a stake for the winner, and hardly 
scrupled to own that they fought for empire. But the very 
enemies of Brutus never chargenim with this. Even Antony 
has been heard to say, that Brutus was the only conspirator 
who had the sense of honour and justice for his motive, and 
that the rest were wholly actuated by malice or envy. It is 
cl^ar, too, from what Brutus himself says, that he finally and 
jiriiicipally relied on his own virtue. Thus, he writes to At- 
ticus immediately before an en^gement, — ^^ That his affairs 
were in the most desirable situation imaginable; for that either 
he should conquer and restore liberty to Rome, or die and be 
free from slavery; that every thing else was reduced to cer- 
taimty: and that this only remained a question, Whether they 
should live or die free men?'' He adds, " That Mark Antony 
was properly punished for his folly; who, when he might have 
ranked with tne Bruti, the Cassii, and Catos, chose rather to 
be the underling of Octavius; and that if he did not fall in the 
approaching battle, they would very soon be at variance with 
each other. In which he seems to have been a true prophet 
Whilst they were at Smyrna, Brutus desired Cassius to let 
him have part of the vast treasure he had collected, because 
his own was chiefly expended in eauipping a fleet to gain the 
superiority at sea. But the frienas of Cassius advised him 
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MftiDst this; aileeing that it would be absurd to give Brutus 
that money which he had saved with so much frug^illtyy aiid 
acquired with so much envy, merely that Brutus mi|pbt in- 
crease his popularity, by distributing it amongst the soldiers. 
Cassius, however, gave him a third of what he had, and then 
they parted for their respective commands. Cassius behaved 
with great severit]^ on the taking of Rhodes; thou|;;h, when he 
first entered the city, and was saluted with the title of king 
and master, he answered, — ^^ That he was neither their king 
nor their master, but the destroyer of him who would have 
been both/' Brutus demanded supplies of men and money 
from the Lycians; but Naucrates, an orator, persuaded the 
cities to rebel, and some of the inhabitants posted themselves 
on the hills, with an intent to oppose the passage of Brutus. 
Brutus, at first, despatched a par|ty of horse, which surprised 
them at dinner, ana killed six hundred of them. But after- 
wards, when he had taken the adjacent towns and villages, he 
gave up the prisoners without ransom, and hoped to gain them 
to his party oy clemency. Their former sufierings, nowever, 
made them reject his humanity, and those that still resisted, 
being driven into the city of Xanthus, were there besieged. 
As a river ran close by the town, several attempted to escape 
by swimming and divmg; but they were prevented by nets let 
down for that purpose, which had little bells at the top to give 
notice when any one was taken. The Xanthians afterwards 
made a sally in the night, and set fire to several of the batter- 
ing engines; but they were perceived and driven back by the 
Romans: at the same time, the violence of the winds drove 
the flames on the city, so that several houses near the battle- 
ments took fire. Brutus being apprehensive that the whole 
city would be destroyed, sent his own soldiers to assist the in- 
habitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians were seized 
with incredible despair, a kind of phrensy, which can no other- 
wise be describedf than by calling it a passionate desire of 
death. Women and children, freemen a^d slaves, people ot 
all ages and conditions, strove to repulse the soldiers as they 
came to their assistance from the walls. With their own hands 
they collected wood and reeds, and all manner of combusti- 
bles, to spread the fire over the city, and encouraged its pro- 
fress by every means in their power. Thus assisted, the 
ames new over the whole with dreadful rapidity; while Bru- 
tus, extremely shocked at this calamity, rode round the walls, 
and, stretching forth his hands to the inhabitants, entreated 
them to spare themselves and the city. Regardless of his en- 
treaties, tney sought by every means to put an end to their 
lives. Men, women, and even children, with hideous cries, 
leaped into the flames. Some threw themselves headlong from 
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the walls, atid others fell upon the swords of their parentsrj 
opening their breasts^ and begging to be slain. 

When the city was in a great measure reduced to ashes, a 
woman was found who had hanged herself, with her Toung 
chiM fastened to her neck, and the torch in her hand with 
which she had fired her house. This deplorable object so 
much affected Brutus, that he wept when ne was told of it, 
and jiroclaimed a reward to any soldier who could save a Xan- 
thian. It i^ said that no more that a hundred and fifty were 
preserved, and those against their will. Thds, the Xanthians, 
as if fate had appointed certain periods for their destruction, 
after a long course of years sunk into that deplorable ruin, in 
which the same rash despair had involved their ancestors in 
the Persian war: for they too burned their city, and destroyed 
themselves. 

After this, when the Patareans likewise made resistance, 
Brutus was under great anxiety whether he should besiege 
them ; for he was atraid they should follow the desperate mea- 
sures of the Xanthians. However, having some of their wo- 
men whom he had taken prisoners, he dismissed them without 
ransom; and those returning to their husbands and parents, 
who happened to be people of the first distinction, so much 
extolled the justice and moderation of Brutus, that they pre- 
vailed on them to submit, and put their city into his hands. 
The adjacent cities followed their example, and found that his 
humanity exceeded their hopes. Cassius compelled every 
Khodian to give up all the gold and silver in his possession, 
by which he amassed eight thousand talents; and yet 'he laid 
the public under a fine of five hundred talents more: but Bru- 
tus took only a hundred and fiftjr talents of the Lycians. and 
without doing them any other injury, led his army into Ionia. 

Brutus, in the course of this expedition, did many acts of 
justice, and was vigilant in the dispensation of rewards and 
punishments. An instance of this Ishall relate, because both 
ne himself, and every honest Roman, was particularly pleased 
with it: — When Pompey the Great, after his overthrow at 
Pharsalia, fled into Egypt, and landed near Pelusium, the 
tutors and ministers o? young Ptolemy consulted what mea- 
sures they should take on the occasion. ^ But they were of 
different opinions. Some were for receiving him, others for 
excluding him out of Egypt. Theodotus, a Chian by birth, 
and a teacher of rhetoric by profession, who then attended the 
king in that capacity, was, for want of abler ministers, admit- 
ted to the council. This man insisted that both were in the 
wrong; those who were for receiving, and those who were for 
expelling Pompey. The best measure they could take, he 
aaid, would be to put him to death; and concluded his speech 
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with the proverb, that dead men do not bite. The council 
entered into his opinion ; and Pompey the Great, an example 
of the incredible mutability of fortune, fell a sacrifice to the 
arguments of a sophist, as that dophist lived afterwards to 
boast Not lone after, upon Gsesar's arrival in Effvpt, some 
of the murdered received their proper reward, an! were pat 
to death; but Theodotus made his escape. Yet, though for 
awhile he gained from fortune the poor privilege of a wander- 
ing and despicable life, he fell at last into the hands of Brutus 
aslie was passing through Asia; and by paying the forfeit of 
his baseness, became more memorable from his death than 
from any thing in his life. 

About this time Brutus sent for Cassius to Sardis, and went 
with his friends to meet him. The whole army being drawn 
up, saluted both the leaders with the title of Imperator, But, 
as it usually happens in great affairs, where many friends and 
many officers are engaged, mutual complaints and suspicions 
arose between Brutus and Cassius. To settle these more pro- 
perly, they retired into an apartment by ^emselves. Expos- 
tulations, debates, and accusations followed. And these were 
80 violent that they burst into tears. Their friends without 
were surprised at the loudness and asperity of the conference; 
but though thev were apprehensive of the consequences, thieV 
durst not intertere> because they had been expressly forbidden 
to enter. Favonius, however, kn imitator ol Cato, biiit,ra&er 
an enthusiast than rational is his.|!)hiIosQ^y, attempted to 
enter. The servants in waiting endeavoured to prevent him, 
but it was not easy to stop the imp^uous Favonius. He Was 
violent in his whole conduct, and valued himself less on bis 
dignity as a senator, than on a kind of cynical freiedom in say- 
ing everything he pleased; nor was this unentertaitiing to 
those who could bear with his impertihenee. However, he 
broke through the door, and enterea the apartment, pronouncr 
ing,in a theatrical tone, what Nestor says^in Homer,— 

Young men, be rurd— Fm older than you both. 

Cassius laughed; but Brutus thrust him out, telling him that 
he pretended to be a cynic^ but was in reality a (Wi^. This, 
however, put an end to the dispute; and for that time they 
parted. Cfassius |^ve an entertainment ih the evening, to 
which Brutus invited his frienlds* When they were seated, 
Favonius came in from bathinf^. Brutus called aloud to him, 
telling him he was not invitea^ ^^^ bade him go to the lower 
end of the table. Favonius, notwithstanding, thrust himself 
in, and sat down in the middle* On that occasion there waa 
much learning and good humour in the conversation. 

The dav following, one liuoiUi( PoUa, who had b^en prttloi^ 
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and employed in offices of trust, being inipeacfaed bv the Sar 
dians oi embezzling the public money, was dis^aced and con- 
demned by Brutus. This was very mortifying to Cassius; 
for, a little before, two of his own friends had been accused 
of the same crime; but he had absolved them in public, and, 
contenting himself with giving them a private reproof, con- 
tinued them in office. Ofcourse, he charged Brutus with too 
rigid an exertion of the laws at a time when lenity was much 
more politic. Brutus, on the other hand, reminded him of the 
ides of March, the time when they had killed Caesar; who 
was not, personally speakihg, the scourge of mankind, but 
only abetted and supported those that were with his power. 
He bade him consider, tlwtt if the neglect of justice were in 
any case to be connived at, it should have been done before; 
and that they had better have born with the oppressions of 
Caesar's friends, than suffer the mal-practices of their own to 
pass with impunity: — " For then^" continued he, " we could 
have been blamed only for cowardice; but now, after all we 
have undergone, we shall lie under the imputation of injus- 
tice." Such were the principles of Brutus. 

When they were about to leave Asia, Brutus, it is said, had 
an extraordinary apparition. Naturalfy watchful, sparing in 
his diet, and assiduous in business, he allowed himself but lit- 
tle time for sleep. In the day he never slept, nor in the night, 
till all business was over, and, the rest being retired, he had 
nobody to converse with. But at this time, involved as he 
was in the operations of war, and solicitous for the event, he 
only slumbered a little after supper, and spent the rest of the 
night in ordering his most urgent affairs. When these were 
despatched, he employed himself in reading till the third watch, 
when the tribunes and centurions came to him for orders. 
Thus, a little before he left Asia, he was sitting alone in his 
tent, by a dim light, and at a late hour. The whole army lay 
in sleep and silence, while the general, wrapt in meditation, 
thought he perceived something enter his tent: turning to 
waros the door, he saw a horrible and monstrous spectre stand- 
inj5 silently by his side: — ^ What art thou?" said he boldly? 
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meet thee there." 'When the apparition was gone, he called 
bis servants, who told him they had neither heard any noise, 
nor had seen an^ vision. That liight he did not go to rest, 
but went early m the morning to Uassius, and told him what 
had happenea. Cassius, who was of the school of Epicurus, 
and used frequently to dispute with Brutus on these subjects, 
M^wered him tbii)i:*->< It it the opinion of our sect, that not 
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evexy thingwe see is real) for matter is eyasiTe, and sense 
deceitful. Besides, the impressions Jt receives are, by thet 
ij^uick and subtile iniSuence of imagination, thrown into a va- 
riety bf forms, many of which have no archetypes in nature; 
and this the imagination effects as easily as we may make an 
impression on wax. The mind of man^ having in itself the 
plastic powers, and. the component parts, can fashion and vary 
its objects at pleasure. This is clear from the sudden transi- 
tion of dreams, in which the imagination can. educe from the 
slightest principles such an amazing variety of forms, and call 
into exercise all the passions of the soul. The mind is per- 
petually in motion, and. that motion is imagination, oi;* thought 
But wfien the body, as in your case, is fatigued with labour, it 
naturally suspends or perverts the regular functions of the 
mind. Upon the whole, it is highly improbable that there 
should be any such beings as demons or spirits; or that if there 
were such, they should assume a human shape or voice, or 
have any power to affect us. At the same time, I own I could 
wish there were such beings, that we might not rely on fleets 
and armies, but find the concurrence of the eods in this pur 
sacred, and glorious enterprise.'' Such were tne arguments he 
made use of to satisfy Brutus. 

When the army began to march, two eagles perched on the 
two first standards, and accompanied them as far as Philippi,, 
being constantly fed by the soldiers; but the day before tne 
battle they flew away. Brutus had already reduced most of 
the nations in these parts ; nevertheless, he traversed the sea* 
coast over against Tnasus, that, if any hostile power remained, 
he might bring it into subjection. Norbanus, who was en<^ 
camped in the straits near Symbolum, they surrounded in such 
a manner, that they obliged him to quit the place. Indeed, he 
narrowly escaped losing his whole army, wnich had certainly 
been the case, had not Antony come to his relief with such 
amazing expedition, that Brutus could not believe it to be. 
possible. Caesar, who had been keptbehind.by sickness, join- 
ed his army about ten days after. Brutus was encamped over 
against him; Cassius was opposite to Antony. The space be- 
tween the two armies the Komans call the plains of Philippi. 
Two armies of Romans, equal in numbers to these, had never 
before met to engage each other. Caesar's was something su» 
perior in numbers; but, in the splendour of arms and equip* 
age» was far exceeded by that of Brutus; for most of their 
arms were of gold and silver, which their general had liberal* 
ly bestowed upon them. Brutus, in other things, had accus- 
tomed his officers to frugality ; but the riches which his iol-' 
diers carried about with them would at once^ he thought, add 
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to the spirit of the ambitions, and make the covetous valiant in 
the defence of those arms which were their principal wealth. 

Caesar made a lustration of his armv within the camp, and 
gave each private man a little com and five drachmas only for 
tiie sacrifice. But Brutus, to show his contempt of the poverty 
or the avarice of G»sar, made a public lustration of his army 
in the field; and not only distributed cattle to each cohort for 
the sacrifice, but gave nfty drachmas on the occasion to each 
private man. Of course, he was more beloved by his soldiers, 
and they were more ready to fight for him. it is reported, 
tiiat, during the lustration, an unmcky omen happened to Cas- 
sius. The garland he was to wear at the sacrifice was pre- 
sented to him the wrong side outwards. It is said, too, that 
at a solemn processibn, some time before, the person who bore 
the golden image of Victory before Cassius happened to stum- 
ble, and the image fell to the ground. Several birds of prey 
hovered daily about the camp, and swarms of bees were seen 
within the trenches. Upon which the soothsayers ordered the 
part where they appeared to be shut up: for Cassius, with all 
nis Epicurean philosophy, began to be superstitious, and tiie 
soldiers were extremely disheartened by tnese omens. 

For this reason Cassius was indinea to protract the war, 
and unwilling to hazard the whole of the event on a present 
engageihent What made for this measure, too, was, that 
they were stronger in money and provisions, but inferior in 
numbers.^ Brutus, on the other hand, was, as usual, for an imme- 
diate decision, that he might either give liberty to his country, 
or rescue his fellow-citizens from the toils and expenses of 
war. He was encouraged likewise by the success his cavalry 
met with in Several skirmishes; and some instances of deser- 
tion and mutiny in the camp, broueht over many of the friends 
of Cassius to his opinion. But there was one Atellius, who 
still opposed an immediate decision, and advised to put it off 
till the next winter. When Brutus asked him what advan- 
tages he expected from that, he answered, — ^^It I gain noUiing 
else, I shall at least live so much the longer." Both Cassius 
and the rest of the officers were displeased with this answer; 
and it was determined to give battle the day following. 

Brutus that night expressed ^at confidence and cheerful- 
ness ; and, having passed the time of supper in philosophical 
conversation, he went to rest Messaia says, that Cfassius 
supped in private with some of his most intimate friends ; and 
that, contrary to his usual manner, he was pensive and silent 
He adds, that, after supper, he took him by the hand,^ and 
pressing it close, as he commonly did, in token of his friend- 
ship, he said in Greek,— <^ Bear witness, Messaia, that I am 
reduced to the same necessity with Pompey the Great, of ha- 
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larding the liberty of my country on one battle. Yet I have 
confidence in our good fortune^ on which we ought stiU to 
rely^ though the measures we have resolved upon are indis- 
creet" These, Messala tells us, were the last words that Cas^ 
sius spoke before he bade him farewell; and that the next day, 
being his birth-day, he invited Gassius to sup with him. 

Next morning, as soon as it was light, the scarlet robe, 
which was the signal for battle, was hung out in the tents of 
Brutus and Cassius; and they themsdves met on the plain 
between the two armies. On this occasion, Cassius thus ad- 
dressed himself to Brutus: — ^'^ May the gods, Brutus, make 
this day successful, that we may pass the rest of our days to- 
gether in prosperity. But as the most important of human 
events are the most uncertain, and as we mav never see each 
other any more, if we are unfortunate on this occasion, tell 
me what is your resolution concerning flight and death ?'^ 

Brutus answered: — ^'^In tlie younger and less experienced 
part of my life, I was led, upon philosophical principles, to 
condemn the conduct of Cato in killing himselt. I tnought 
it at once impious and unmanly to sink beneath the stroke of 
fortune, and to refuse the lot that had befallen us. In my pre- 
sent situation, however, I am of a difierent opinion: so that, 
if heaven should now be unfavourable to our wishes, I will no 
longer solicit my hopes or my fortune, but die contented with 
it, such as it is. On the ides of March I devoted my life to 
my country; and since that time I have lived in liberty and 
glory.'' At these words Cassius smiled, and, embracing Bru- 
tus, said, — " Let us march, then, againsi the enemy ; for, with 
these resolutions, though we should not conquer, we have no- 
thing to fear." They then consulted with their friends con- 
cerning the order of battle. Brutus desired that he might 
command the right wing, though the post was thought more 
proper for Cassius, on account of his experience. Cassius, 
Jiowever, gave it up to him, and placed Messala, with the best 
uf his legions, in tne same wing. Brutus immediately drew 
out his cavalry, which were equipped with great magninc^ice, 
and the foot followed close upon them. 

Antony's soldiers were at this time employed in making a 
trench from the marsh where they were encamped, to cut ofl 
Cassius' communication with the sea. Caesar lay still in his 
tent, confined by sickness. His soldiers were far from ex** 
peeling that the enemy would come to a pitched battle. They 
supposed that they were only making excursions to harass the 
trench-diggers with their light arms ; and not perceiving that 
they were pouring in close upon them, they w^ie astomsfed at 
the outcry they heard from tne trenches. Brutus, in the rtmm 
time, sent ticket3 to the several ofiScers with the word qf'iMdttle, 
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ftad rode throng the ranks to encourage his men. There 
were few who had patienoe to wait for the word. The greatest 
part, before it eoald reach them, fell with loud shouts upon the 
enemy. This precipitate onset threw the army into confusion, 
and separated tne legions. Messala's legion first got beyond 
the left wing of Caesar, and was followed by those that were 
stationed near hii^. In their way they did nothing more than 
throw some of the outmost ranks into disorder, and killed few 
of the enemy: their sreat object was to fall upon Caesar's 
camp, and they made directly up to it ^ Csesar himself, as he 
tells us in his Commentaries, had but just before been con- 
veyed out of his tent, in consequence of a vision of his friend 
Artorius, which commanded that he should be carried out of 
the camp. This ^ade it believed that he was slain : for the 
soldiers nad pierced his empty litter in many places with darts. 
Those who were taken in the camp were put to the sword, 
amongst whom were two thousand Lacedaemonian auxilia- 
ries. Those who attacked Caesar's legions in front easily put 
them to the rout, and cut three legions in pieces. After tnis, 
borne along with the impetuosity of victory, they rushed into 
the camp at the same time with the fugitives, and Brutus was 
in the midst of them. The flank of Brutus' army was now 
left unguarded, by the separation of the right wing, which was 
gone on* too far in the pursuit; and the enemy perceiving this, 
endeavoured to take advantage of it They, accordingly, at- 
tacked it with ^eat fury, but could make no impression on the 
main body, which received them with firmness and unshaken 
resolution. The left wing, however, which was under the 
command of Cassius, was soon put to the rout; for the men 
were in ^reat disorder, and knew nothing of what had passed 
in the nght wing. The enemy pursued him into the camp, 
which they plunclered and destroyed, though neither of their 
generals were present Antony, it is said, to avoid the fury of 
uie first onset, had retired into the adjoining marsh; and Caesar, 
who had been carried sick out of the camp, was nowhere to 
be found. Nay, some of the soldiers would have persuaded 
Brutus that they had killed Caesar, describing his age and per- 
son, and showing him their bloody swords. 

The main body of Brutus' army had now made prodigious 
havock of the enemy ; and Brutus, in his department, was no 
less absolutely conqueror, than Cassius was conquered. The 
want, of knowing tnis was the ruin of their affairs. Brutus 
neglected to relieve Cassius, because he knew not that he want* 
ed relief. 

When Brutus had destroyed the camp of Caesar, and was 
vetaming from the pursuit, he was surprised that he could 
nttther peroetve the teal of Caasins mbove the rest, as usual. 
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nor any of thos^ that were about it: f(Hr thev had been de- 
molished by the enemy on their first entering the eamp. Some, 
who were of quicker sight than the rest, told him, tnat they 
could perceive a motion of shining helmets and silver targets 
in the eamp of Cassius, and supposed, from their numbers and 
their armour, that they could not be those who were left to 
guard the camp; though at the same time there was not so 
great an appearance of dead bodies as there must have been 
after thie defeat of so many legions. This gave Brutu3 the 
first suspicion of Cassius' misfortune; and leaving a sufficient 
^ guard in the enemy's camp, he called off the rest from the pur- 
suit, and led them in order, to the relief of Cassius. 

The case of that general was this: — He was chagrined at 
first by the irregular conduct of Brutus' soldiers, who began 
the attack without waiting for the command; and, afterwards, 
by their attentwn to plunder, whereby they neglected to sur- 
round and cut off the enemy. Thus dissatisfied, he trifled with 
his command, and, for want of vigilance, suffered himself to 
be surrounded by the enemy's right wing ; upon which his 
cavalry quitted their post, and fled towards the sea. The foot, 
likewise, began to give way; and though he had laboured as 
much as possible to stop their flight, and snatching an ensign 
from the hand of one of the fugitives, fixed it kt his feet, yet 
he was hardly able to keep his own praetorian band togetl»er: 
so that, at len^h, he was obliged to retire, with a very small 
number, to a hill that overlooked the plain. Yet here he could 
discover nothing, for he was short-sighted ; and it was with 
some difficulty mat he could perceive his own camp plunder- 
ed. His companions, however, saw a larj^e detachment of 
horse which 6rutus had sent to their relief, making up to 
them. These Cassius concluded to be the enemy that were in 
pursuit of him ; notwithstanding which, he despatched Titi- 
nius to reconnoitre them. When the 'cavalry of Brutus saw 
this faithful friend of Cassius approach, they shouted for joy. 
His acquaintance leaped from tneir horses to embrace him, 
and the rest rode round him with clashing of arms, and all the 
clamorous expressions of gla4ness. This circumstance had a 
fatal effect Cassius took it for granted that Titinius was seized 
by the enemy, and regretted that, through a weak desire of 
life, he had suffered his friend to fall into their hands. When 
he had expressed himself to this effect, he retired into, an 
iempty tent, accompanied onlv by his freed*man Pindaru% 
whom, ever since the defeat of Crassus, he had retained for a 
particular purpose. In that defeat he escaped out of the hands 
of the Parthians: but now, wrapping his robe about his face, 
he laid bare his neck, and commanded Pindamt to cut off lug 
head. Tbii was donet for hk head was found aerered ftam 
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his body: but whether Pindarus did it by his master's com* 
mand, has been suspected ; because he never afterwards ap- 
peared. It was soon discovered who the cavalry were, and 
Titinius, crowned with garlands, came to the place where he 
left Cassius. When the lamentations of his friends informed 
him of the unhappy fate of his general, he severely reproached 
himself for the tardiness which had occasioned it, and fell upon 
his sword. , 

Brutus, when he was assured of the defeat of Cassiits, made 
all possible haste to his relief; but he knew nothing of his 
deaui, till he came up to his camp. There he lamented over 
his body, and called him the last of Romans; intimating, that 
Rome would never produce another man of equal spirit He 
ordered his funeral to be: celebrated at Thasus, that it might 
not occasion anv disorder in- the camp. His dispersed and de- 
jected sbldiers ne collected and encouraged ; and as they had 
been stripped of every thing by the enem v, he promised them 
two thousand drachmas a man. This munificence at once encou- 
raged and surprised them : they attended him at his departure 
with great acclamations, and complimented him as the only ge- 
neral of the four who had not been beaten. Brutus was confident 
of victory, and the event justified that confidence: for, with a 
few legions, he overcame all that opposed him; and if most of 
his soldiers had not passed the enemv, in pursuit of plunder, 
the battle must have been decisive in his favour. He lost eight 
thousand men, including the servants whom he calls Briges, 
Messala says, he supposes the enemy lost more than twice 
that number; and, of course, they were more discouraged than 
Brutus, till Demetrius, a servant of Cassius, went over to An- 
tony in the evening, and carried him his master's robe and 
sword, which he had taken from the dead body. This so ef- 
fectually encouraged the' enemy, that they were drawn up in 
form of battle hy break of day. Both camps, in the occupa- 
tion of Brutus, mvolved him m difficulties. His own, full oi 
prisoners, required a strong guard. At the same time, many 
of the soldiers of Cassius murmured at their change of master, 
and the vanquished were naturally envious and jealous of the 
victors. He, therefore, thought proper to draw up his army, 
but not to fight 

All the slaves he had taken prisoners, being found practising 
with his soldiers, were put to the sword : but most of the free- 
men and citizens were aismissed ; and he told them at the same 
time, that they were more truly prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy than in his: with thein, he said,they were slaves indeed ; 
but with him freemen and oitizens of Rome. He was obliged, 
however, to dismiss them privately ; for they bad implacable 
enemitti amongst bis own triands and officers. Amongst tht 
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prisoners weve Volumniusy a nuiiricy and Saculio, a bofiboiiiof 
whom Brutus took no notice, till they were brought before 
him, and accused of continuing, even in their captivity, their 
scurrilous jests and abusive language. Yet still taken up with 
more important concerns, he paid no regard to the accusation; 
but Massala Corvinus was of opinion that they should be pub- 
licly whipped, and sent naked to the enemy, as proper associ- 
ates and convivial companions for such ffenerals. Some were 
entertained with the idea, and laughed: but Publius Casca, 
the first that wounded Caesar, observed, that it was indecent to 
celebrate the obsequies of Cassius with jesting and laughter: — 
^As for you, Brutus," said he, ^^ it will be seen what esteem 
you have for the memory of that general, when you have 
either punished or pardoned those who ridicule and revile 
him." Brutus resented this expostulation, and said, — ^'^ Why 
is this business thrown upon me, Casca? Why do not vou do 
what you think proper?" This answer was considered as an 
assent to their death ; so the poor wretches were carried ofi 
and slain. 

He now gave the promised rewards to his soldiers; and 
after gently rebuking them for beginning the assault without 
waiting for the word of battle, he promised that if they ac- 
quitted themselves to his satisfaction in the next engagement,v 
he would sive them up the cities of Lacedsmon and Thessa- 
lonica to plunder. This is the only circumstance in his Life 
•for which no apology can be made: for though Antony and 
Caesar afterwaras acted with more unboundea cruelty m re- 
warding their soldiers; though they deprived most of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Italy of their lanns, and gave them to 
those who had no title to them; yet they act^d consistently 
with their first principle, which was the acquisition of empire 
and arbitrary power. But Brutus maintained such a reputa- 
tion for virtue, that he was neither allowed to conquer^ nor 
even to save himself, except on the strictest principles ot ho* 
nour and justice: more particularly, since tne death of Cas- 
sius, to whom, if any act of violence were c6mmitted, it was 
^nerally imputed. However, as sailors, when their rudder 
IS broken in a storm, substitute some other piece of wood in 
its place ; and though they cannot steer so well as before, do 
the best they can in their necessity; so Brutus, at the head of 
so vast an army, and such important affairs, unassisted by any 
o£Scer that was equal to the charge, was obliged to make use 
of such advisers as he bad ; ana he generally followed the 
counsel of those who proposed any thing that might bring 
Cassius' soldiers to order i tw these were extremely untracta- 
ble ; insolent in the camp for want of their general, though 
cowardly in the field, from the remembrance of their defeat. 

VoL.lv. 2 0^ 26* 
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The affairs of Csesar and Antony were not in a much better 
condition. Provisrions were scarce, and the marshy situation 
of their camp made them dread the winter. They already be- 

fan to fear the inconveniences of it; for the autumnal rains 
ad fallen heavy after the battle, and their tents were filled 
with mire and water; which, from the coldness of the weather, 
immediately froze. In this situation, they received intelli^ 
gence of their loss at sea. Their fleet, which was cpihin^ from 
Italy with a large supply of soldiers, was met by that of Bru- 
tus, and so totally deteated, that the few who escaped were 
reduced by famine to eat the sails and tackle of the ships. It 
was now determined, on Caesar's side, that they shouM come 
tq battle before Brutus was made acquainted with his success. 
It appears that the 'fight, both by sea and land, was on the 
same day; but by some accident, rather than the fault of their 
officers, Brutus knew nothing of his victory till twenty days 
after. Had he been informed of it, he would never certainly 
have hazarded a second battle : for he had provisions sufficient 
for a considerable length of time; and his army was so ad- 
vantageously posted, that it was safe both from the injuries of 
the weather, and the incursions of the enemy. Besides, know 
ing that he was wholly master at sea, and partly victorious by 
land, he would have had every thing imaginable to encourage 
him, and could not have been urged to any dangerous mea- 
sures by despair. 

But it seems that the republican form of government was 
no longer to subsist in Rome; that it necessarily required a 
monarchy; and that Providence, to remove the only man who 
could oppose its destined master, kept the knowledge of that 
victory from him till it was too late. And yet how near* was 
he to receiving the intelligence ! The very evening before the 
engagement, a deserter, named Clodius, came over from the 
enemy to tell him, that Caesar was informed of the loss of his 
fleet, and that this was the reason of his hastening the battle. 
The deserter, however, was considered either as designing or 
ill-informed: his intelligence was disregarded, and he was not 
even admitted into the presence of Brutus. 

That night, they say, the spectre appeared again to BrutuSy 
and assumed its former figure, but vanished without speaking. 
Yet Publius Volumnius, a philosophical man, who had borne 
arms with Brutus during the whole war, makes no mention of 
this prodigy ; though, he says, that tiie first standard was cover* 
ed with a swarm of bees; and that the arm of one of the 
officers sweated oil of roses, which would not cease, though 
they often wiped it off. He saysi too, that, immediately &* 
fore the battle, two eagles fougjht in the space between the two 
armies; and that there was an incredible silence and attention 
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in the field, till that on the side of Brutus was betiten and flew 
away. The story of the Ethiopian is well known, who, meet- 
ing the standard-hearer opening the gate of the camp, was cut 
in pieces by the soldiers; for that they interpretea as an ill 
omen. 

When Brutus had drawn up his army in form of battle, he 
paused some time before he gave the word. While he was 
visiting the ranks, he had suspicions of some, and heard accu- 
sations of others. The cavalry, he found, had no ardour for 
the attack, but seemed waiting to see what the foot would do. 
Besides, Camulatus, a soldier in the highest. estimation for 
valour, rode close by Brutus, and went over to the enemy in 
his sight This hurt him inexpressibly; and, parti v out of 
an^er> partly from fear of further desertion and treachery, he 
lea his forces against the enemy about three in the afternoon. 
Where he fought in person, he was still successful. He 
charged the enemy's left wing; and, the cavalry following the 
impression which the foot had made, it was put to the rout. 
But when the other wing of Brutus was ordered to advance, 
the inferiority of their numbers made them apprehensive that 
they should be surrounded by the enemy. For this reason 
they extended their ranks, ia order to cover more ground; by 
which means the centre of the wing was so much weakeneo, 
that it could not sustain the shock of the enemy, but fled at 
the first onset After their dispersion, the enemy surrounded 
Brutus, who did every thing that the bravest and most expert 
general could do in his situation, and whose conduct, at least, 
entitled him to victory. But what seemed an advantage in the 
first ens^agement, proved a disadvantage in the second! In the 
former oaittle, that wing of the enemy which was conquered 
was totally cut ofi*; but most of the men in the conauered 
wing of Cassius were saved.* This, at the time, might ap- 
pear an advantage, but it proved a prejudice. The remem- 
Drance of their rormer defeat filled them with terror and con- 
fusion, which they spread through the greatest part of the 
army. 

Marcus, the son of Cato, was slain fighting amidst the 
bravest of the young nobility. He scorned alike either to fly 
or to yield; but, avowing who he was, and assuming bis 
father's name, still used his sword, till he fell upon the heaps 
of the slaughtered enemy. Many other brave men, who ex- 
posed themselves for the preservation of Brutas, fell at the 
same time. 

* There is no defect io the original, as the former translator imagines. He 
supposed the defeat of Cassias* soldiers to be in the present, and not in the 
former batUe. This led him into the difficnity, which he increased by trans- 
lating vuov ioxcf victory^ instead of adfxmdage* 
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Lueilius, a man c^ great worthy and his iaiimate fHend^ ob^ 
served some barbarian horse riding full speed acainst Brutua 
in particular, and was determined to stop them, though at tiie 
hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told them that he was 
Brutus; and they believed him, because he pretended to be 
afraid of Caesar, and desired to be conveyed to Antonv. 
Exulting in their capture, and thinking themselves peculiany 
fortunate, they carried him along with them by nignt, having 
previously sent an account to Antony of their success, who 
was infinitely pleased with it, and came out to them. Many 
others, likewise, when they heard that Brutus was brought 
alive, assembled to see him : and some pitied his misfortunes, 
while others accused him of an inglorious meanness in suffer- 
ing the love of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
Wnen he approached, and Antony was deliberating in what 
manner he snould receive Brutus, Lucilius first addressed 
him, and, with ereat intrepidity, said, — ^''Antony, be assured 
that Brutus neither is, nor will be, taken by an enemy. For- 
bid it. Heaven ! that fortune should have such a triumph over 
virtue! Whether he shall be found alive or dead, he will be 
found in a state becoming Brutus. I imposed on your sol- 
diers, and am prepared to suffer the worst you can inflict upon 
me.'' Thus spoke Lucilius, to the no small astonishment of 
those that were present; when Antony, addressing himself to 
those that brought him, said, — ^'^I perceive, fellow-soldiers, 
that you are angry at this imposition of Lucilius. But you 
have really got a better booty than you intended. You sought 
an enemy, but you have brought me a friend. I know not 
how I should have treated Brutus, had you brought him alive; 
but I am sure that it is better to have such a man as Lucilius 
for a friend than for an enemy." When he said this, he em- 
braced Lucilius, recommending him to the care of one of- his 
friends; and he ever after found him faithful to his interest 

Brutus, attended by a few of his officers and friends, bavins 
passed a brook that was overhung with cliffs, and shaded with 
trees, and being^overtaken by night, stopped in a cavity under 
a large rock. There, easing his eyes on the heavens, which 
were covered with stars, he reputed two verses, one of which 
Volumnius tells us was this:— 

Forgive not, Jore, the cause of fhiB distress.* 

The other, he savs, had eisoaped fats memory* Upon enume- 
rating the several friends that had fallen before his eyes in the 
battle, he sighed deeply at the mention of Flavius and Labeo; 
the latter oFwhom was his lieutenant| and the former master 

*Ew^ptta,JIM«fl. 
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of the band of artificers. In the meanwhile, one of his at- 
tendants being thirsty, and observing Brutus in the same con- 
dition, took his helmet, and went to the brook for water. At 
the same time a noise was heard on the opposite bank, and Yo- 
lumnius and Dardanus the armour-bearer, went to see what it 
was. In a short time they returned, and asked for the water: 
— *^ It is drank up," said Brutus, with a smile; "but another 
helmet-full shall be fetched." The man who had brought the 
first water was, therefore, sent again ; but he was wounded by 
the enemy, and made his escape with difficulty. 

As Brutus supposed that he had not lost many men in the 
battle, Statilius undertook to make his way through the ene- 
my, (for there was no other way,) and see in what condition 
their camp was. If things were safe there, he was to hold up 
a torch for a signal, and return. He got safe to the camp ; 
for the torch was held up: but a long time elapsed, and ne 
did not return. " If Statilius were alive," said Brutus, " he 
would be here." In his return he fell into the enemy's hands, 
and was slain. 

The night was now far spent; when Brutus, leaning his 
head towards his servant Clitus, whispered something in his 
ear. Clitus made no answer, but burst into tears. After that 
he took his armours-bearer Dardanus aside, and said something 
to him in private. At last, addressing himself to Volumnius 
in Greek, ne entreated him, in memory of their common stu- 
dies and exercises, to put his hand to his sword, and help him 
to give the thrust. Volumnius, as well as several others, re- 
fused: and one of them observing that they must necessarily 
fly: "We must fly, indeed," said Brutus, rising hastily, "but 
not with our feet, but with our hands." He then took each of 
them by the hand, and spoke with great appearance of cheer- 
fulness to the following purpose: — ^"It is an infinite satisfac- 
tion to me, that all mv fiends have been faithful. If I am an- 
gry with Fortune, it is for the sake of my country. Myself I 
esteem more happy than the conquerors ; not only in respect 
of the past, but in my present situation. I shall leave behind 
me that reputation for virtue, which they, with all their wealth 
and power, will never acouire. For posterity will not scruple 
to believe and declare, tnat they were an abandoned set of 
men, who destroyed the virtuous, for the sake of that empire, 
to which they had no right" After this he entreated tnem 
severally to provide for their own safety, and withdrew with 
only two or three of his most intimate friends. One of these 
was Strato, with whom he first became acquainted when they 
studied rhetoric. This friend he placed next to himself, and 
laying hold of the hilt of his sword with both his hands, he 
fell upon the point, and died. Some say that StratO} at thft 
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earnest request of Brutos, turned aside his head, and held the 
sword ; upon which he threw himself with such violence, that, 
entering at his breast, it passed quite through his body, and he 
immediately expired. 

Messala, the friend of Brutus, after he was reconciled to 
Ca^ar, took occasion to recommend Strato to his favour: — : 
" This," said he, with tears, ^^ is the man who did the last 
kind office for my dear Brutus.'' Caesar received him widi 
kindness; and he was one of those brave Greeks who after- 
wards attended him at the battle of Actium. Of Messala, it 
is said, that when Caesar observed he had been no less zealous 
in his service at Actium than he had been aeainst him at Phi- 
lippi, he answered, — ^^ I have^lwavs taken the best and justest 
side." When Antony found the body of Brutus, he ordered 
it to be covered with the richest robe he had ; and that being 
stolen, he put the thief to death. The ashes of Brutus he sent 
to his motner Servilia. 

WithTegard to Porcia, his wife, NicolaUs the philosopher, 
and Valerius Maximus,* tell us, that being prevented from 
that death she wished for, by the constant vigilance of her 
friends, she snatched some burning coals from the fire, and 
shut them close in her mouth till she was suffocated. Not- 
withstanding, there is a letter from Brutus to his friends still 
extant, in which he laments the. death of Porcia, and complains 
that their neglect of her must have made her prefer death to 
the continuance of her illness. So that Nicoiaiis appears to 
have been n^istak^n in the time, at least, if tiiis epistle be au* 
th^ntic; for it describes Porcia's distemper, her conjugal af- 
fection, and the manner of her death. 

* yalerius Maximus speaks of her fortitude oo this occasion m the highest 
terms. Titos (fuoque ccutUnmos ignes^ Portia^ M. Catonis JUia^ cjmcta secw- 
la debitA admtratione proseqtterUiar : Quce cum apud Philippos victttm et tn- 
teremptum virwn tuium Bruiwn coenosceres^ quinferrym non ddbcAur^ ar^ 
denteg ore carhone» haurire non aubiiadij muliebri ipirUu virilem piUru 
exUum imUeUa. Sed nescio an hocjhrtim^ quod ilU udUUo^ tu novo genere 
mortis absumpta et! Val. Max* l» it. c. 6. 
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COMPARED. 

What is principally to be admired in the Lives of Dion 
and Brutus, is their, risine to such importance from inconsi- 
derable beginnings. But nere Dion has the advantage; for in 
the progress of glory he had no coadjutor: whereas Gassius 
went hand in hand with Brutus; and though, in the reputation 
of virtue and honour, he was bv no means his equal, m mili- 
tary experience, resolution, ana activity, he was not inferior. 
Some have imputed to him the origin of the whole enterprise, 
and have asserted, that Brutus would never, otherwise, have 
engaged in it. But Dion, at the same time that he made the 
whole military preparations himself, engaged the friends and 
associates of his design. He did not, like Brutus, gain power 
and riches from the war: he employed that wealth on which 
he was to subsist as an exile in a forei'gn country in restoring 
the liberties of his own. When Brutus and Gassius fled from 
Rome, and found no asylum from the pursuit of their ene- 
mies, their only resource was war; and they took up arms as 
much in their own defence as in that of the common liberty. 
Dion, on the contrary, was happier in his banishment than the 
tyrant that banished him ; and yet he voluntarily exposed him- 
self to danger for the freedom of Sicily. Besides, to deliver 
the Romans from Gaesar, and the Syracusans from Dionysius, 
were enterprises of a very different kind. Dionysius was an 
avowed and established tyrant; and Sicily, with reason, groan- 
ed beneath his yoke. But with respect to Gaesar, though, 
whilst his imp^ial power was in its infancy, he treated his op- 
ponents-with severity ; yet, as soon as that power was confirm- 
ed, the tyranny was ratner a nominal than real thing; for no 
tvrannical action could be laid to his chai^. Nay, such was 
the condition of Rome, that it evidently required a master; 
and Gaesar was no more than a tender and skilful physician 
appointed bv Providence to heal the distempers of the state. 
Cff course, the people lamented his death, and were implaca- 
bly enraged against his assassins. Dion, on the contrary, was 
reproached by the Syracusans for suffering Dionysius to es- 
cape, and not digging up the former tyrant's grave. 

With regard to their military conduct, Dion, as a general, 
was without a fault: he not only made the most of his own 
instructions, but, where others failed, he happily repaired the 
error. But it was wrong in Brutus to hazara a second battle. 
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where all was at stake.* And when that battle was lost, he 
had neither sagacity enough to think of new resources, nor 
spirit, like Pompey, to contend with fortune, though he had 
still reason to rely on his troops, and was absolute master at sea. 

But what Brutus is chiefly blamed for was his ingratitude to 
Caesar. He owed his life to his favour, as well as the lives of 
those prisoners for whom he interceded. He was treated as 
his friend, and distin^ished with particular marks of honour; 
-and yet he embrued his hands in tne blood of his benefactor. 
Sion stands clear of any charge like this. As a relation of 
Dionysius, he assisted and Was useful to him in the adminis* 
tration ; in which case his servi<^es were equal to his honours. 
When he was driven into exile, and deprived of his wife and 
his fortune, he had every motive that was just and honourable 
to take up arms against iiim. 

Yet if this circumstance be considered in another light, 
Brutus will have the advantage. The greatest glory of both 
consists in their abhorrence of tyrants and their criminal mea- 
sures. This, in Brutus, was not blended with any other mo- 
tive. He had no quarrel with Caesar, but exposed his life for 
the liberty of his country. Had not Dion been injured, he had 
not fought. This is clear from Plato's epistles, where it ap- 
pears that he was banished from the court of Dionysius, and, 
m consequence of that banishment, made war upon him. For 
the good of the community, Brutus, though an enemy to Pom- 
■pey /became his friend : and though a friend to Caesar, he be- 
came his enemy. His enmity and his friendship arose from 
the same principle, which was justice. But Dion, whilst in 
favour, employed his services for Dionysius; and it was not 
till he was disgraced that he armed against him. Of course, 
his friends were not quite satisfied with his enterprise. They 
were apprehensive that when he had destroyed tne tyrant, he 
might seize the government himself, and amuse the people 
with some softer title than that of tyranny. On the otner 
hand, the very enemies of Brutus acknowledge that he was 
the only conspirator who had no other view than that of re- 
storing the ancient form of government. 

Besides, the enterprise against Dionysius cannot be placed 
in competition with that against Caesar. The former had ren- 
dered himself contemptible by his low manners, his drunken- 
ness, and dejbauchery. But to meditate the fall of Caesar, and 
not tremble at his dignity, his fortune, or his power, nor 
shrink at that name which shook the kings of India and Par- 
thia on their thrones, and disturbed their slumbers^ this show- 

* 
* This censure seems very unjust. The wavering dispositioD of CaBsiua' 
troof» obliged him to come to a second engagement. 
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ed & superiority of soul on which fear could have no influence. 
Dion was no sooner seen in Sicily than he was Joined by thou- 
sands; but the authorit}r of CaBsar was so formidable in Kome^ 
that it supported his friends even after he was dead; and a 
simple boy rose to the first eminence of power by adopting his 
name; which served as a charm against the envy and the in- 
fluence of Antony. Should it be objected that Dion had the 
sharpest conflicts in expelling the tyrant, but that Caesar fell 
naked and unguarded beneath the sword of Brutus, it will argue 
at least a consummate management and prudence to be able to 
come at a man of his power naked and unguarded; particularly 
when it is considerea, that the blow was not sudaen, nor the 
work of one or of a few men, but meditated and communicated 
to many associates, of whom not one deceived the leader: for 
either he had the power of distinguishing honest men at their 
first view, or such as he chose he made nonest, by the confi- 
dence he reposed in them. But Dion confided in men of bad 
principles; so that he must either have been injudicious in his 
choice, or, if his people grew worse after their appointments, 
unskilful in his management. Neither of these can be con- 
sistent with the talents and conduct of a wise man; and Plato, 
accordingly, blames him in his letters for making choice of 
such friendfs, as, in the end, were his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death; but Brutus re- 
ceived an honourable interment even from his enemy Antony: 
and Caesar allowed of that public respect which was paid to his 
memory^ as will appear from the following circumstance: — ^A 
statue of brass had been erected to him at. Mikn, in Gallia 
Cisalpina, which was a fine performance, and a striking like- 
ness. Caesar, as he passed through the town, took notice of it, 
and summoning the magistrates, in the presence of his attend- 
ants, he told them that they had broken tne league, by harbour- 
ing one of his enemies. The magistrates, as may well be 
supposed, denied it, and stared at each other, profoundly igno- 
rant what enemy he could mean. He then turned towards the 
statue, and knitting his brows, said: — ^^^Is not this my enemy 
that stands here?''^ The poor Milanese were struck dumb 
with astonishment; but Caesar told them, with a smile, that 
he was pleased to find them faithful to their friends in adversi- 
ty, and ordered that the statue should continue where it was. 

Vol. IV. 2 R 27 
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The first Artaxerxes, who of all the Persian kines was most 
distinguished for his moderation and greatness oi mind, was 
surnamed LongimanuSy because his right hand was longer 
than his left. He was the son of Xerxes. The second Artax- 
erxes> surnamed MnemonJ* whose life we are going to write, 
was son to the daughter of the first For Darius, by his wife 
Parysatis, had four sons; Artaxerxes the eldest, Cyrus tiie 
second, and Ostanes and Oxathres the two younger. Cyrus 
was called after the ancient king of that name, as ne is said to 
have been after the sun; for the Persians call the sun Cyrus. 
Artaxerxes at first was named Arsicas,t though Dion asserts 
that his original name was Oartes.j: But though Ctesias has 
filled his books with a number of incredible and extravagant 
fables, it is not probable that he should be ignorant of the name 
of a king at whose court he lived in auafity of physician to 
him, his wife, his mother, and his chilaren. 

Cyrus, from his infancy, was of a violent and impetuous 
temper; but Artaxerxes had a native mildness, something 
gentle and moderate in his whole disposition. The latter mar* 
ried a beautiful and virtuous lady, by order of his parents, and 
he kept her when they wanted him to put her away. For the 
king having put her brother to deatb,§ oesigned that she should 

* So called on account of his extraordinary memoTV. 

+ Or Arioces. J Or Oarses. 

i Teriteuchmes, the brother of Statira, had been guilty of the coroi^icated 
crimes of adulterv, incest, and murder, which raised great disturbances in the 
royal £unily, ana ended in the ruin of all who were concerned in them. 
Statira was daughter to Hydames. governor of one of the chief proviuces of 
tiie empire* Artaxerxes, then called Arsaces, was charmed with her beauty, 
and married her. At the same time, Teriteuchmes her brother married 
Hamestris, one of the dau||[hters of Darius, and sister to AcMuces ; by retuuo 
of which marriage he had mterest enough, on his father's demise, to get him- 
adf appointed to his government. But, in the mean time, he conceived a 
ptmxm for his own sister Rozana, nowise inferior in beauty to Statira; and 
that he might enjoy her without constraint, resolved io despatch his wifb Ha- 
mestris, and light up the flames of rebellion in the kiDp;dom. Darius being 
apprised of his design, engaged Udiastes, an intimate fnend of Teriteuchmes, 
to kill him, and was rew^ed by the king with the sovemment of his pro- 
yinoe. Upon this some commotions were raised by the son of Teriteuchmes ; 
but the king's forces havinff the superiority, all the family of Hydames wer« 
apprehended, and delivered to Paiysatis, tnat she mi^^t execute her revenge 
upoa them for the injury done or intended to her daughter. That cnid 
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diare his Ate. But Arsicaa applied to his mother, with many 
tears and entreaties, and, with much difficulty^ prevailed upon 
her not only to spare her life, but to excuse hini from divorc* 
ins her. Yet his mother had the greater affection for Cyrus, 
and was desirous of raising him to the throne: therefore, 
when he was called from his residence on the coast in the sick- 
ness of Darius, he returned full of hopes ^t the queen's in* 
terest had established him successor. Parysatis had indeed a 
specious pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had made use of 
at the suggestion of Demaratus, that she had brought Darius 
his son Arsicas when/he was in a private station, out Cyrus 
when he was a king. However, she could not prevail. Da- 
rius appointed his eldest son his successor; on wnich occasion 
his name was changed to Artaxerxes. C3rrus had the govern- 
ment of Lydia, and was to be commander-in-chief on the coast 
Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his successor, went 
to Pasargadae, in order to be consecrated, according to custom, 
by the priests of Persia. In that city there is the temple of a 

goddess, who has the affairs of war under herpatronage, and, 
lerefore, may be supposed to be Minerva. The prince to be 
consecrated, must enter that temple, put off his own robe there^ 
and take that which was worn oy tne great Cyrus before he 
was king. He must eat a cake ot figs, cnew some turpentine, 
and drink a cup of acidulated milk. Whether there are any 
other ceremonies is unknown, except to the persons concerned. 
As Artaxerxes was on the point of going to be consecrated, 
Tissaphernes brought to him a priest who had been chief in- 
spector of Cyrus' education in his infancy, and had instructed 
him in the learning of the Magi; and, therefore, might be sup- 
posed to be as much concerned as any man in Persia at his 
pupil's not being appointed king. For that reason, his accusar 
tion against Cyrus could not but gain credit. He accused him 
of a design to lie in wait for the king in the temple, and, after 
he had put off his garment, to fall upon him and destroy him. 
Some affirm that Cyrus was immediately seized upon this in- 
formation; others, that he ^t into the temple, and concealed 
himself there, but was pomted out by the priest, in conse- 
auence of which be was to be put to death ; but his mother, at 
that moment, took him in her arms, bound the tresses of her 
hair about him, held his neck to her own, and, by her tears 
and entreaties, prevailed to have him pardoned, and remanded 

princeM put them all to death cseept Stfttira, whom she spared, at the ear- 
nest entrBa;ties of her husband Arsaees, contraiy to the opinion of Danos. 
But Arsaces was no sooner settled upon the throne than Statira prevailed 
upon him to leave UdiasteS to her correction ; and she put him to a death too 
cruel to he described. Parysatis, in return, pofsoned tte son of Teriteoch- 
iDes» and, not long aftBB, Stitim henidi:*-*^^ 
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to the sea«coast Nevertheless, he was far from being satis- 
fied with his government Instead of thinking of his brother's 
favour with gratitude, he remembered only the indignity of 
chains, and in his resentment aspired more than ever after the 
sovereignty. 

Some, indeed, say that he thought his allowance for his ta* 
ble insufficient, ana, tiierefore, revolted from his king. But 
this is a foolish pretext: for if he had no other resource, his 
mother would have supplied him with whatever he wanted 
out of her revenues. Besides, there needs no greater proof of 
his riches than the number of foreign troops that he entertain- 
ed in his service, which were kept for him in various parts by 
bis friends and retainers: for the better to conceal his prepara- 
tions, he did not keep his forces in a body, but had his emis- 
saries in different places, who enlisted foreigners on various 
pretences. Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, made 
it her business to remove the king's suspicions: and Cyrus 
himself always wrote in a lenient style; sometimes begging a 
candid interpretation, and sometimes recriminating upon Tis- 
saphernes, as if his contention had been solely with that gran- 
dee. Add to this, that the king had a dilatory turn of mind, 
which was natural to him, and which many took for modera- 
tion. At first, indeed, he seemed entirely to imitate the mild- 
ness of the first Artaxerxes, whose name he bore, by behaving 
with great afiability to all that addressed him, and distributing 
honours and rewards to persons of merit with a lavish hand. 
He took care that punishments should never be embittered 
with insult If he received presents, he appeared as well 
pleased as those who ofiered them, or rather as those who re- 
ceived favours from him ; and in conferring favours, he always 
kept a countenance of benignity and pleasure. There was not 
aiiy thing, however trifling, brought him by way of present, 
which he did not receive kindly. Even when one Omisus 
brought him a pomegranate of uncommon size, he said, — 
**By the light of Mithra, this man, if he were made governor 
of a small city, would soon make it a great one.'' When he 
was once upon a journey, and people presented him with a 
variety of tilings by the way, a labouring man, having nothing 
else to give him, ran to the river and brought him some water 
in his hands. Artaxerxes was so much pleased that he sent 
the man a gold cup, and a thousaiid darics. When Euclidas 
the Lacedaemonian said many insolent things to him, he con- 
.tenied himself with ordering the eaptisia of his guard to ^ve 
him this answer: — ^ You may say what you please to the kme; 
but the king would have you to know,^ that he can not only 
say, but do. One day> as he was hunting, Tiribazus showed 
him a rent in his robe: upon which the Img said, — ^^ What 
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riiall I do with it?" ^ Put on another, and me thit to me/' 
said Tiribazus. ^^It shall be so," said the ling; ><I give it 
thee ; but I charge thee not to wear it" Tiribazus, who, 
though not a bad man, was giddy and vain,.di8regardinjg the 
restriction, soon put on the rohe, and, at the same time, tricked 
himself out with some golden ornaments fit only for queens. 
The court expressed great indignation; because it was a, thing 
contrary to their laws and customs: but the. king only laugh- 
ed, and said to him, — ^^ I allow thee to wear the trinlcets as a 
woman, and the robe as a madman.'' 

None had been admitted to the king of Persia's table bat 
his mother and his wife; the former of which sat abdve him, 
and the latter below him: Artaxerxes, nevertheless, did that 
honour to Ostanes and Oxathres, two of his younger brothers. 
But what afforded the Persians the most pleasing spectacle, 
was the queen Statira always riding in her chariot with the 
curtains open, and admitting the women of the country to 
approach and salute her. These things made his administra- 
tion popular. Yet there were some turbulent and factious 
men, who represented that the affairs of Persia required a 
king of such a magnificent .spirit, so able a warrior, and so 
generous a master as Cyrus was; and that the dignity of so 

freat an empire could not be supported without a prince of 
i^h thoughts and noble ambition. It was not, therefore, 
without a confidence in some of the Persians, as well as in 
the maritime provinces, that Cyrus undertook the war. 

He w^rote also to the Lacedaemonians for assistance; pro- 
mising that to the foot he would give horses, and to the horse- 
men chariots; that on those who had farms he would bestow 
villages, and on those who had villages cities. As for their 
pay, ne assured them it should not be counted, but measure4 
out to them. At the same time he spoke in very high terms 
of himself, telling them he had a greater and more princely 
heart than his brother; that he was the better philosopher, be- 
ing instructed in the doctrines of the Magi ; and that ne could 
drink and bear more wine than his brother. Artaxerxes, he 
said, was so timorous and effeminate a man that he could not 
sit a horse in hunting, nor a chariot in time of war. The 
Lacedsemonians, therefore, sent the scytale to Clearchus, with 
orders to serve Cyrus in every thing he demanded.* 

Cyrus began his march against the king, with a numerous 

* They took care not to mention Artaxerxes, pretending not to be privy 
to the designs that were carrying on against hun. This precaution they 
used, that, in case Artaxerxes should get the better of his brother, they 
might justify theroselres to him in what they had done.^-JSencj'^* ^ Kxpe* 
dU, Cyru 1. i 

27* 
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urmy ef bftrbalians,* and almost thirteen thousand Greek 
mercenaries.t He found one pretence after another for har* 
ing sueh an armament on foot; but his real designs did not re- 
main long undiscovered; for Tissaphemes went in person to 
inform the king of them. 

This news put the couH; in great disorder. Farysatis was 
censured as tne priidcipal cause of the war, and her friends 
ware suspected of a private ihteHigence with Gyrus. Statira, 
in her distress about the war, gave rarysatis the most trouble: 
— ^* Where is now/' she cried, " that faith which you pledged? 
WTiere your intercessions, by which you saved the man that 
was conspiring against his brother? Have they not brou^t 
war and all its calamities upon us?'' These expostulations fixed 
in the heart of Farysatis, who was naturally vindictive and 
barbarous in her resentment and reven^, such a hatred of 
Statira, that she contrived to take her ofiT Dinon writes, that 
this cruel purpose was put in execution during the war: but 
Ctesias assures us it was after it And it is not probable, that 
he, who was an eye-witness to the transactions of that court, 
could either be ignorant of the time when the assassination 
took place, or could have any reason to misrepresent the date 
of it; thoug^h he often deviates into fictitious tales, and loves 
to give us invention instead of truth. We shall, therefore, 
leave this story to the order of time in which he has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts brought 
him, that the king did not design to try the fortune of the field 
by giving battle immediately, out to wait in Fersia till his 
forces were assembled there from all parts of his kingdom. 
And thou^ he had drawn a trench across the plain ten 
fathoms wide, as many deep,} and four hundred furlongs in 
length, yet he suffered Cyrus to pass him, and to march almost 
to Babylon.§ Tiribazus, we are told, was the first who ven- 
tured to remonstrate to the king, that he ought not any longer 
to avoid an action, nor to abandon Media, iBabylon, and even 

* A hundred thousand barbarians. 

t Clearcfaus the Lacedeemonian commanded all the Peloponnesian troops^ 
except the Acheeans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The Boeotians 
were under Proxenus, a Theban ; and the Thessalians under Menon. The 
other nations were commanded by Persian ^nerals, of whom Ariacus was tlie 
chief. The fleet consisted of thirty-five shipsy under Pythajj^oras, a Lacedse- 
monian ; and twenty-five commanded by Tamos, an Egyptian, who was ad- 
miral of the whole fleet On this occasion, Proxenus presentied Xenophon 
to Cyrus, who gave him a commission amongst the Greek mercenaries. 

t Aenophon says, this trench was only five fathom wide, and three deep. 
It must be observed that the word op'^ta sometimes signifies a pace only ; and 
if it be understood so here, it will bnng Plutarch's account more within the 
bounds of probability. 

» There was a passage twenty feet wide M between the trench and the 
Euphrates, and Artaxerxes neglected to defend it 
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Sma to the txMnjf and hide himself in Persia; since he had 
en army infinitely ereater than theirs, and ten thouse^nd Sa* 
trmae and other officers, all of them superior to those of Cyrus 
both in courage and conduct 

Upon ^is he took a resolution to come to action as soon as 
possible. His sadden appearance with an army of nine hun- 
dred thousand men, well prepared and accoutred, extremely 
surprised the rebels, who, throu^ the confidence they had in 
themselves, and contempt of their enemy, wete marching in 
Ipeat confusion, and even without their aoms: so that it wa» 
with great difficulty that Cyrus reduced them to any order: 
and he could not do it at last without much noise and tumult 
As the king advanced in silence, and at a slow pace, the good 
discipline <M his troops affi>rded an astoniriiing spectacle to the 
GreeKs, who expected amongst such a multitude nothing^ but 
disorderly shouts and motions, and every other instance of 
distraction and confusion. He showed his judgment, tooy in 
placing the strongest of his armed chariots before that part of 
fiis phalanx which was opposite to the Greeks, that, ny the 
impetuosity of their motion, they might break the enemy's 
ranks before they came to close combat 

Many historians have described this battle;, but Xenophon 
has done it with such life and enercry, that we do not read an 
account of it; we see it, and feel all the danger. It would be 
very absurd, therefore, to attempt any thing after him, except 
the mentioning some material circumstances which he has 
omitted. 

The place wh^ the battle was fought is called Cunaxa, and 
is five nuhdred furlongs from Babylon. A little before the 
action, Clearchus advised Cyrus to post himself behind the 
Macedonians,* and not risk his person ; upon which he is re^ 
ported to have said, — ^^ What advice is this, Clearchus? 
Would you have me, at the very time I am aiming at a 
crown, to show myself unworthy of one?" Cyrus, indeed, 
committed an error in rushing into the midst of the greatest 
danger without care or caution : but Clearchus was guilty of 
another as great, if not greater, in not consenting to place his 
Greeks opposite to the king, and in getting the river on his 
ri^ht, to prevent his being surrounded : for if safety was his 
principal object, and he was by all means to avoid loss, he 
ought to have staid at home. But to carry his arms ten thou- 
sand furlongs from the sea, without necessity or constraint, 
and solely with a view to place Cyrus on the throne of Persia, 
and then not to be solicitous for a post where he might best 

* This is midoubtedly the error of some traiMcriber • and fixr Macedmiaiw 
we thonU read Laoedaeinoniaiii. 
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defend tiie prince whcMie pay he received^ bttt for one in whidi 
he might act most /at ease, and in the greatest safety, was to 
behave like a man who, on the sight of present danger, aban- 
dons the whole enterprise, and forgets the purpose of his ex- 
pedition: for it appears from the course of the action, that if 
tb^^ Greeks had charged those that were posted about the 
king's person, they would not have stood the shock; and after 
Artaxerxes had been slain, or put to flight, the conqueror must 
have gained the crown without further interruption: therefore, 
the ruin of Gyrus' affairs and his death is much rather to be 
ascribed to the caution of Clearchus, than to his own rashness: 
for if the king himself had been to choose a post for tiie 
Greeks, where they might do him the least prejudice, he could 
not have pitched upon a better than that which was most re- 
mote from himself, and the troops about him. At the dis- 
tance he was from Clearchus, he knew not of the defeat of 
that part of his army which was near the river, and Cyrus 
was cut off before he could avail himself of the advantages 
sained by the Greeks. Cyrus, indeed, was sensible what cus- 
position would have been of most service to him, and for that 
reason ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre; but Clear- 
ehus ruined all, notwithstanding his assurances of doing every 
thing for the best: for the Greeks beat the barbarians with 
ease, and pursued them a considerable way. 

In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on PasacaSj a 
horse of great spirit, but at the same time headstrong and 
unruly, fell in, as Ctesias tells us, with Artagerses, gene- 
ral of the Cadusians, who met him upon the gallop, and 
called out to him in these terms: — ^^Most unjust ana most 
stupid of men, who disgracest the name of Cyrus, the most 
august of all names among the Persians ; thou leadest these 
brave* Greeks a vile way to plunder thy countrji, and to de- 
stroy thy brother and thy king, who has many millions of ser- 
vants that are better men than thou. Try if he has not, and 
here thou shalt lose thy head, before thou canst see the face 
of the king." So saying, he threw his javelin at him with all 
his force ; but his cuirass was of such excellent temper, that 
he was not wounded, though the violence of the blow shook 
him in his seat. Then, as Artagerses was turning his horse, 
Cyrus aimed a stroke at him with his spear, and the point of 
it entered at his collar-bone, and pierced through his neck. 
That Artagerses fell by the hand of Cyrus, almost all histo- 
rians agree. As to the death of Cyrus himself, since Xeno- 

* Probably xaxsc bas been a mistake of the transcribers for sawr. Then it 
will be %93M pBBv 'Eunvot cpxn vamv *oSo» ai/mn I%ou leadeH thue pUe Oreekt 
a viU way, S^c 
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pkon has giTen a very short account of it^ because he was not 
on tibe spot when it happened, perhaps it may not be amiss to 
|i^ve Uie manner of it m detail, as Dinon ana Gtesias have re- 
presented it 

Dinon tdls us, that Cyrus, after he had slain Artagerses, 
charged the vanguard of Artaxerxes with great fury, wound- 
ed the king's horse, and dismounted him. Tiribazus imme- 
diately mounted him on another horse, and said, — ^^ Sir, re- 
member this day, for it deserves not to be forgotten.'* At 
the second attacK, Cyrus spurred his horse against the king, 
and gave him a wound;* at the third, Artaxerxes, in great ^ 
indignation, said to those that were bj, — ^^ It is better to die 
than to suffer all this.'' At the same time fie advanced against 
Cyrus, who was rashly advancing to meet a shower of darts. 
The king wounded him with his javelin, and others did the 
same. Thus fell Cyrus, as some say, by the blow which the 
king gave him; but according to others, it was a Carian sol- 
dier who despatched him, and who afterwards, for his ex- 
ploit, had the honour of carrying a golden cock, at the head 
of the army, on the point of his spear: for the Persians called 
the Carians cocks, on account of the crests with which they 
adorned their helmets. 

Ctesias' story is very long, but the purport of it is this:-— 
When Cyrus had slain Artagerses, he pushed his horse up 
towards the king, and the king advanced against him, botn 
in silence. Ariacus, one of the friends of Cyrus, first aimed 
a blow at the king, but did not wound him. Then the king 
threw his javelin at Cyrus, but missed him; the weapon, how- 
ever, did execution upon Tissaphernes,t a man of approved 
valour, and a faithful servant to C3frus. It was now Cyrus' 
turn to try his javelin ; it pierced the king's cuirass, and going 
two fingers deep into his breast, brought him from his horse. 
This caused sucn disorder in his troops that they fled. But the 
king recovering, retired with a few of his men, among whom 
was Ctesias, to an eminence not far off, and there reposed him- 
self. In the mean time, Cyrus' horse, grown more furious by 
the action, carried him deep amongst the enemy; and as 
night was coming on, they did not know him, and his own 
men sought for tiim in vain. Elated, however, with vic- 
tory, and naturally daring and impetuous, he kept on, cry- 
ing out in the Persian language as he went, — ^^Make way, 
ye slaves, make way !" They humbled themselves, and opened 

* Or, toiththe fMence qf the encouiUery beat the king from hie hone* In 
tiie original it is ^wnxcas va \rm xanpo^c trov Apra^ep^v. 

t Tutttpheimee is probably an erroneous reading. VTe know of no Ti^ 
Mphernes but the ffrandee of diat name, who was a fkitfafbl senraitt tjH 
ArtaxerMs. One w the m^nvocripti girea tu SaiiphenKf* 
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their ranks; but hi$ tiara happened to fall fiom his head; 
and a young Persian, named Mithridates, in passing, wounded 
him with his lance in the temple near his eye, without know- 
ing who he was. Such a quantity of blood issued from the 
wound that he was seized with a giddiness, and fell senseless 
from his horse. The horse, having lost his rider, wandered 
about the field ; the furniture, too, was fallen off, and the ser- 
vant of Mithridates, who had given him the wound, took it 
up, all stained with blood* 

At last Cyrus, with much difficulty, besan to recover from 
his swoon; and a few eunuchs, who attenaed him, endeavour- 
ed to mount him on another horse, and so to carry him out of 
danger. But as he was too weak to sit a horse, he thought it 
better to walk, and the eunuchs supported him as he went. 
His head was still heavy, and he tottered at every step; yet 
he imagined himself victorious, because he heard tne fugitives 
calling Cyrus king, and imploring mercy. 

At uiat instant some Caunians of mean condition, who per- 
formed the most servile offices for the royal armv, happened 
to mix with the company of Cyrus as friends. They perceiv- 
ed, however, though not without difficulty, that the clothing 
of his people was red, wliereas that given by the king their 
master was white. One of these then ventured to give Cyrus 
a stroke with his spear behind, without knowing him to be 
the prince. The weapon hit his ham and cut the sinew; upon 
which he fell, and in falling dashed his wounded temple against 
a stone, and died upon the spot Such is Ctesias' story of the 
death of Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and hews 
him a long time, and can hardly kill him at last 

Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was called the 
king^s eyCy passed that way. Artasyras (for that was his name) 
knowing the eunuchs, who were mourning over the corpse, 
addressed him who appeared to be most faithful to his master, 
and said, — ^^ Pariscas, who is that whom thou art lamenting so 
much?" ^^ Artasyras!" answered the eunuch, ^' see you not 

Erince Cyrus dead?" Artasyras was astonished at the event: 
owever, he desired the eunuch to compose himself and take 
care of the corpse; and then rode at full speed to Artax- 
erxes, who had given up all for lost, and was ready to Dalnt 
both with thirst and with the anj^uish of his wound. In these 
circumstances the officer found htm, and with a jovful accent 
hailed him in these words, — ^^ I have seen Cyrus dead." The 
king at first was impatient to see the dead body himself, and 
eoramanded Artasyras immediately to conduct him to it But 
finding all the field full of terror and dismay, upon a report 
that the Greeks, victorious in their quarter, were pursuing ^e 
fugitives, and putting all to the sword, he thought proper to 



send out a greatef number to feeonnoitre thie place, which 
Artasyras had told him of.- Accordingly, thirty men went 
with nambeaux in their hands. Still the king was almost dy- 
ing with thirst, and the eunuch Satibarzanes sought every 
place for water; for the field afforded none, and they were at 
a great distance from the camp. After much search, he found 
one of these poor Caunians had about two quarts of bad water in 
a mean bottle, and he took it and carried it to the king. Af- 
ter the king had drank it all up, the eunuch asked him, — ^* If 
he did not nnd it a disagreeable beverage?'' Upon which he 
swore by all the gods, — *^ That he had never drank the most de- 
licious wine, nor the lightest and clearest water, with so much 
pleasure. I wish, only/' continued he, " that I could find the 
man who gave it thee, that I might make him a recompense. 
In the mean time, I entreat the gods to make him happy and 
rich." 

While he was speaking, the thirty men whom he had sent 
out, returned in great exultation, and confirmed the news of 
his unexpected good fortune. Now, likewise, numbers of his 
troops repaired to him again, and dismissing his fears, he de- 
scended from the eminence with many torches carried before 
him. When he came to the dead body, according to the law 
of the Persians, the right hand and the head were cut off; and 
having ordered the head to be brought to him, he took it by 
the hair, which was long and thick, and showed it to the fugi- 
tives, and to such as were still doubtful of the fortune of the 
day. They were astonished at the sight, and prostrated thfem^ 
selves before him. Seventy thousand men soon assembled 
about him, and with them he returned to his camp. Ctesias 
tells us, he had led four hundred thousand men that day into the 
field ; but Dion and Xenophon make that number much greater. 
As to the number of the killed, Ctesias says, an account only 
of nine thousand was brought to Artaxerxes; whereas there 
appeared to Ctesias himselfto be no fewer than twentv thou- 
sand. That article, therefore, must be left dubious. But no- 
thing can be a more palpable falsity than what Ctesias adds, 
that he was sent ambassador to the Greeks in conjunction with 
Phayllu5, the Zacynthian, and some others: for Xenophon 
knew that Ctesias was at the Persian court; he mentions him 
in his works, and it is plain that he had met with his books. 
Therefore, if he had been joined in commission to settle such 
important affairs, he woula not have passed him by unnoticed, 
but would have mentioned him witn Phayllus. Ctesias, in- 
deed, was a man of unbounded vanity, as well as strong at- 
tachment to Clearchus; and, for that reason, always leaves a 
corner in the story for himself, when he is dressing oat the 
praises of Clearchus and the Lacedaemonians. 
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After the batfle, the kwg sent great and Taluable present! 
to the son of Artagerses, who was slain by Cjrrus. He re- 
warded also Ctesias and others in a distinguished manner; 
and having found the Cauniaa who gave him the bottle of wa- 
ter, he raised him from indigence and obscurity to riches and 
honours. There was something of an analogy between his 
punishments and the crime. One Arbaces, a Mode, in the 
battle deserted to Cyrus, and after that prince was killed, came 
back to his colours. As he perceived that the man had done 
it rather out of cowardice than any treasonable design, all the 
penalty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked courte- 
^san upon his shoulders a whole day in the market-place. An- 
other, beside deserting, had given it out, that he had killed 
two of the enemy^ and, for his punishment, he only ordered 
his tongue to be pierced through with three needles. 

He supposed, and he was desirous of having it pass upon 
the world, that Cyrus fell bv his hand. This induced him to 
sead valuable presents to IVfithridates, who gave him the first 
wound, and to instruct the messengers to say, — ^^ The king 
does you this honour, because you &und the furniture of Cy- 
rus' horse, and brought it to him." And when the Carian, 
who gave Cyrus the strgke in his ham that caused his death, 
asked for his reward, he ordered those who gave it him to 
say, — ^ The king bestows this upon you, because you were 
the second person that brought him good tidings: for Arta- 
syras was the first, and you the next that brought him an ac- 
count of the death of Cyrus.'' Mithridates went away in si- 
lence, though not without concern. But the unhappy Carian 
could not conquer the common disease of vanity. Elated 
with what he thought his good fortune, and aspiring to thinj^ 
above his walk in life, he would not receive his reward for 
tidings, but angrily insisted, and called the gods and men to 
witness, that he, and no other man, killed Cyrus; and that it 
was not just to rob him of the glory. 

The kmg was so much incensed at this, that he ordered the 
man's head to be cut oC But his mother Parysatis being 

E resent, said, — ^^ Let not this villanous Carian go off so: leave 
im to me, and he shall have the reward which his audacious 
tongue deserves." Accordingly, the king gave him up to her, 
ana she delivered him to the executioners, with orders to tor- 
ture him for ten days, and then to tear out his eyes, and pour 
molten brass into his ears, till he expired. 

Mithridates also came to a miserable end soon after, through 
his own folly. Being invited one evening to supper, where 
both the eunuchs^ of the king, and those w his mother were 

g resent, he went in a robe embroidered with gold, which he 
ad received from the king. During the entertainment, Pary- 



jiAtis' prii|eipdeiiiKH!^took'occaaiM'to 8«]ry^>^W}nt a beau- 
tiful ganneut is .this^ Mithridates^ which the king: has ffiven 
vpu) How handsoBue are those bracelets and that (£ain!' 
How valuable your oimitar! He has certainly made you not 
only a great, but a happy man.'' Mithridates, 'who fay this 
time was flushed with wine, made answer, — ^ What are these 
things, Sparamixes? I deserve much greater marks of honour 
than these for the services I rendered the king that day." 
Then Sparamixes replied, with a smile, — ^^ I speak not in the 
least out of envy; but since, according to the Greek proverb, 
there is truth in wine, let me tell you my mind freely, and ask 
you what ^eat matter it is to find a horse's furniture fallen 
ofi^ and bring it to the king?" This he said, not that he was 
ignorant of the real state of the case; but because he wanted 
to lay him open, and saw that the wine had made him talka- 
tive, and taken him oJQT his guard, he studied to pi(][ue his va- 
nity. Mithridates, no longer master of himself, said: — ^^ You 
jnay talk of what furniture and what trifles you please; but I 
tell ^ou plainly, it was by this hand that Cyrus was slain: for 
I did not, like Artagerses, throw my javelin in vain, but 
pierced his temples near the eye, and M*ought him to the 
ground ; and of that wound he died." The rest of the com- 

Itany saw the dreadful fate that would befall Mithridates, and 
ooked with dejected eyes upon the ground; but he who gave 
the entertainment said, — ^^^Let us now attend to our eating 
and drinking; and, adoring the fortune of the king, let such 
matters alone as are too high for us." 

Immediately after the company broke up, the eunuch told 
Parysatis what bad been said, and she informed the king. Ar- 
taxerxes, like a person detected, and one who had lost a vio<^ 
tory out of his nands, was enraged at this discovery: for he 
was desirous pf making all the lNa*banans and Greeks believe, 
that in the several encounters he both gave and received blows; 
and that though he was wounded himself, he killed his adver- 
sary. He therefore condemned Mithridates to the punish- 
ment of the boat The manner of it is. this :-^They take two 
boats, which are made to fit to each other, and extend the 
criminal in one of them in a supine posture. Then they turn 
the other upon it, so that the poor wretch's body is covered, 
and only the head and hands are out at one end, and the feet 
at the other. They f^ive him victuals daily, and if he refuses 
to eat, they compel hjim by pricking him in the eyes. After 
he has eaten, tbey make him drink a mixture ojihohey and 
milk, which they pour, into hid mouth. They spread the same, 
too, over his face, and always turn him so as to have the sun 
full in his eyes; the ponsequepce of which is, that his faee is 
Vol. IV. 28 
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wvei^ Mill imniMi nrf Im Aai 41 the w bcmmiv stmiIk 
tionsof a man who etis and diikika ai« 'Mithifi Ih^ ntA, tlie 
fiifhineas and vomiption engender a <|uaBftity of worms, which 
eonsnme hirieflh» and penettate to hb entrafls. When tiiejr 
fitd Ibat Ae aam ^is d^d, they take (off the upper boat, and 
have the speotacle of a earcaas whose flesh is eaten away, and 
of nnmbeneas vermin elimine to and enawing the boweb. 
Mithridates, 'with much dimeulty, found death, after he had 
been consumed in this manner for seventeen days. 

There remained now no other mark Ibr the vengeance of 
Parysatis but Mesabates, one of the king's eunuchs, who cut 
off Gyrus' head and hand. As he took care to give her no 
handle against him, she laid this scheme for his destruction :— ^ 
She was a woman of keen parts in all respects, and in particu*> 
lar she played well at dice. The king orten played widi her 
before tlie war, and being reconciled to her after it, took tiie 
same diversion with her. She was even the confidant of his 
t>leasiu?es, and scrupled not, to assist him in any thing of gal- 
lantry. 

Statira indeed was the object of her hatred, and she let her 
have a very small share of the king's company; for she was 
determined to have the principal interest with him herself. 
One day, finding Artaxerxes wanted something to pass away 
l^e time, Ae cnallengied him to play for a thousand darieSf 
and purposely managed her dice so ill that she lost. She paid 
the money immediately, but pretended to be much chagrined, 
and called on him to play agam for an eunuch. He consented 
to tike prc^sal, and they agreed each of them to except five of 
their most faithful eunuchs; the winner was to have his choice 
out of the rest On these conditions they played. The queen, 
who had the affair at heart, exerted all her skill, and oeins 
£Kvoured besides by the dice, won the eunuch, and pitchea 
upon Mesabates, who was not of the number of the excepted. 
He was immediately delivered to her, and before the kine sus- 
pected any thing ot her intentions, she put him in the hands 
of tlie executioners, with orders to flay him alive, to fix his 
body on three stakes, and to stretch out his skin by itself. The 
king was 'highly incensed, and expressed his resentment in 
strong terms: but she only said, in a laughing ironical way :«— 
^ This is pleasant, indeea, ttiat you must be so angry about 
an old useless eunuch, while I say not a word of my loss of a 
thousand dbrtcs." The king, though mudh concerned at the 
imposition, held his peace, ^ut Iraitira, who on other oeca* 
aionropeiily censured the. ^pvaettoe of tile queen-mother, com* 
plained now 6f her ii^ustieeraiid cruelly in saerifietng to Gyms 
theeanuehs^and othterrfidtMitliservantB of the *' 
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4ftef TimyhBiTMi^ hfA 4Mn¥td Ckasdiftt mi tiid.otiier 
Gneeiaa officers^ nod^Qontairj to th» traiit^ nod liis om^ put 
th«iB in eba»»9^ CliesMft loUs U9^ tbat Gle«rebi» made interest 
with th«m for iJb^rwfmevj of a oomb. Wbmhe had QlMtainod 
it» it aeeai9 he was a« moeh pleased with the use of it^ tiiat he 
took his rio^ &om hia finger, and g^re it Ctesias^ thdt ii: mi^ 
appear as a tolsen of his tegard for him to bis friends and re- 
ktions in LaeedtemPQ. The device was a dance of tb» Cart/Of 
tide8.f He addSytihtat whenever provisions were sent to Clear- 
chus.9 his f^Uow-prisctoers took most of them for themselves, 
and left him a very smalt share; but that he corrected this 
abuse, by procuring a larger quantity to be sent to CIea]>- 
chus^ and separating the allowance of the others from his. 
All this (according to our author) was done with the consent^ 
and by the favour of Parysatis. As he sent every day a gami- 
mon of bacon among uie provisioc^, Clearchus suggested 
to him, that he might easily conceal a small dagger m the 
Eeshy part, and bes^d earnestly that he would do it, that his 
fate might not be left to the cruel disposition of Artaxerxest; 
but through fear of the king's displeasure, he refused. The 
king, however, at the request of nis mother, promised upon 
oath not to put Clearchua to death; but afterwards he was per- 
suaded by Stature to destroy all the prisoners, except Menon. 
On this account he tells us, Parysatis plotted a^nst Statira, 
and resolved to take her off by poison. But it. is a great ab- 
surdity in CteSiUs to Msign so disproportiionate a cause. 
Would Parysatisy for Uie sake of Clearehus, undertake so hor- 
rid and dangerqua an enterprise^ as that of poisonine the king^'S 
lawful wife, by wlpma. he had children^ and an neir to his 
crown? It is doar enough tha4 he tells this fabulous tale to 
do honour to the memory of Clearchus: for be adds, that the 
carcases of the other officers were torn in pieces by dogs and 
birds) but that a sto^m of wind brought a great heap of sand, 
and {HTOvided a tomb for Clearchus. Around this heap there 
sprung up a number of palm-trees, which soon grew into ah 
admirable grove, and spread their protecting shade over this 
place; so that the king repented greatly of what he had done, 
oelieving that be had d^troyed a man who was a favourite of 
the gods. 

* TiMftpheraeis by promiMs whkh he did not intend to keep, drew Clear- 
chus to SB ioternew in his tent He went with four principal offioen and 
twenty captainn, tawait on the Peniaa, who put Clearc^ms and the Ibqr 
officers under arresBt. and ordered the twenty qaptains to be cut in pieces. 
Borne time after ttie king commanded Clearcbus, and all the four oSficeFB, 
ekcept MenoD, to be beheaded. — Xenoph, de Exped, Oyri^ 1. ii. 

tCarya was a town in I^aoDnia^ wheie Hbgim was a temple of Diana. In- 
deed, the whole toira was dedicatedjio Piana and her nyiephs. In thecmt 
before the temple stood a statue of Diana CaryaUt, and the Spartan^ ns^nif 
kept a yearly festiral on which they danced round it. 



It was, tberafoi^) only from the hatred and jealousy which 
Par^satis had entertained of Statira from the first, that she 
embarked in so cruel a' design. She saw that her own power 
with the king depended only on his teverence for her as his 
mother; whereas that of Statira was founded in love, and 
confirmed by the greatest confidence in her fidelity. The point 
she had to carry was great, and she resolved to make one des- 
perate effort She had a faithful and favourite attendant, 
named Gigis, who, as Dinon tells us, assisted in the affair of 
the poison; but, according to Ctesias, she was only conscious 
to it, and that against her will. The former calls the person 
who provided the poison MelaHtas; the latter Belitaras. 

These two princesses had, in appearance, forgot their old 
suspicions and animosities, and began to visit and eat at each 
other's table. But they did it with so much distrust and cau- 
tion, as to make it a rule to eat of the same dish, and even of 
the same slices. There is a small bird in Persia which has no 
excrements, the intestines being only filled with fat; on which 
account it is supposed to live upon air and dew: the name of 
it is Rhyntaces. Ctesias writes that Parysatis divided one of 
these birds with a small knife that was Doisoned on one side, 
and, taking the wholesomer part herself, gave the other to Sta- 
tira. Dinon, however, affirms, that it was not Parysatis, but 
Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and presented the poisoned 
part to Statira. Be that as it may, she died in dreaaful aso- 
nies and convulsions; and was not only sensible herself of uie 
cause, but intimated her suspicions to the king, who knew too 
well the savage and implacable temper of his mother: he, 
therefore, immediately made an inquisition into the affair. He 
took her officers and servants that attended at her table, and 
put them to the torture. But she kept Gigis in her own apart- 
ment; and when the king demanded her, refused to give her 
up. At last, Gigis begged of the queen-mother to let her go 
in the night to her own nouse; and the king being informed of 
it, ordered some of his guards to intercept her. Accordingly, 
she was seized^ and condemned to die. The laws of Persia 
have provided this punishment for poisoners: — ^Their heads 
are placed on a broad stone, and then crushed with another, 
till nothing of the figure remains. In that manner was Gigis 
. executed. As for ij^ary^atis, the king did not reproach her 
with her orime, nor punish her any farther, than by sendinr 
her to Babylon, (which was the place she desired to retire to,) 
and declarmg that he would never visit that city while she 
Kved. Such was the state of his domestic affairs. 

He was no less solicitous to get the Greeks into his hands, 
who 'had followed Cyrus into Asia, than he had been to con- 
quer Cyrus himself, and to k^ep the prow^, But hQ cpuW uot 



f uceeed.* For thou|^ they had lost Cynw tboir geaeval, ^ 
their own officers, yet they forced their ws^y, as it were, ou£ of 
the very palace of Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the 
world that the PersiaoA and their king had nothing to value 
themselves upon hut wealth, luxury, and women; and that 
the re^t were mere parade and ostentation. This gave fresh 
spirits to the Greeks, and taught them to despise the barba*- 
nans. The Laoedasmonians, in particular, thought it would 
be a ereat dishonour, if they did not now deliver the Asiatic 
GreeKs from servitude, and put an end to the insults of the 
Persians. Their first attempt was under the direction of 
Thimbro, and the next under that of Dercyllidas: but as those 
generals effected nothing of importance, the conduct of the 
war was given to Agesilaus. That prince immediaitelv passed 
into Asia with his fleet, and soon distinguished himself oy his 
vigorous operations; for he defeated Tissaphernes in a pitched 
batUe, and brought over several cities. 

Bv these losses^ Artaxerxes understood what was his best 
method of making war. He, therefore, sent Hermocrates the 
Khodian into Greece with a great quantity of gold, having in- 
structed him to corrupt with it the leading men among the 
states, and to stir up a Grecian war against L<aced9smon. 

Hermocrates acquitted himself so well in his commission, 
that the most considerable cities leagued against Sparta, and 
there were such commotions in Peloponnesus, that tne ma^s- 
trates were forced to recall Agesilaus from Asia. On leaving 
that country, he is reported to nave said to his friends, — ^ The 
king drives me out of Asia with thirty thousand archers." 
For the Persian money bore the impression of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedaemonians of the dominion 
of the sea, by^ means of Conon the Athenian, who acted in 
conjunction with Pharnabazus. For Conon, after he had lost 
the sea-fight at ^^gos Potamos, took up his abode in Cjrprus; 
not merely to provide for his own safety, but to wait for a 
change oi affairs, as mariners wait for the turn of the tide. 
As he saw that his own plan wanted a respectable power to 

* The Greeks were at a Tost distance from their own cooDtry, in the veiy 
heart of the Penian empire, surrounded by a numerous army flushed with 
victory, and had no way to return again into Greece,'but by forcing their re- 
treat throuj^h an immense tract of the enemy's country. But their yalour 
and rasolutioa mastered aU these diflcritiee ; and^ inspite of a powerffalanny 
which pursued and harassed them all the way, they made a retreat of two 
thousand three hundred and twenty-£ve miles, throueh the provinces belong- 
inff to the Persians, and got safe to the Greek citMs on the Euxine sea. 
Ctearchus had the conduct of this march at first ; but he being cut off by the 
trachery of Tisrai^ienies^ Xenofihoo was cbeeen in hii room ; an^ Id Us 
valour and wisdom it was «hie^ owing that ajt length tb^ fpj^ safe iattf 
Cri^eosa 
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carry it into execution, and that the Persian power required a 
person of ability to conduct it, he wrote the King an account 
of the measures he had concerted. The messenger was order- 
ed to get the letter delivered into his hands by Zeno the Cre- 
tan, who danced in the revels, or by Polycritus the Mendean, 
who was his physician; and in case of their absence, by Ctesias, 
another physician. The letter, we are told, was given to 
Ctesias, and he added to it this paragraph: — ^^I desire you, sir, 
to send Ctesias to me, for he will oe very serviceable in the 
business of the navy." But Ctesias affirms that the king, with- 
out any kind of solicitation, put him upon this service. 

After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharnabazus, the 
battle of Cnidus, which stripped the Lacedaemonians of the 
empire of the sea, he drew almost all Greece into his interest; 
insomuch that the celebrated peace, called the Peace of An- 
talcidas, was entirely of his modelling. Antalcidas was a 
Sp^rt^in, the son of Leonj and so strongly attached to the 
king, that he prevailed with the Lacedaemonians to give up to 
him all the Greek cities in Asia, and the islands which are 
reckoned amongst its dependencies, to be held as his tributa- 
ries, in virtue of the peace, if we can call that a peace, by 
which Greece was dishonoured and betrayed ; whicn was in- 
deed so vile a bargain, that the most unsuccessful war could 
have terminated in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, according to Dinon's 
account, he always detested the other Spartans as the most im- 
pudent of men, yet expressed a great regard for Antalcidas 
when he came to his court One evening he took a chaplet 
of flowers from his head, dipped it in the richest essences, and 
sent it from his table to Antalcidas. All the court was as- 
tonished at such a mark of favour. But there seems to have 
been a propriety in making him so ridiculous a compliment;* 
and he was a fit man to wear such a crown, who could take off 
Leonidas and Callicratides in a dance before the Persians. 
Somebody'happening to say in the hearing of Agesilaus, — 
"Alas for Greece ! when the Lacedaemonians are turning Per- 
sians;'^ he corrected him, and said, — ^^*No; the Medes are 
rather turning Lacedaemonians.'* But the wit of the expres- 
sion did not remove the disgrace of the thing. They lost their 
superiority in Qreece by tne ill-fought battle of Leuctra, as 
they liadbefore lost their honour by the vile conditioDS of this 
peace. ■ 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted Antalcidas 

* It was a compliment entirely oat of character to a Lacedaemonian, who, 
» such, was stipDOsed to value himself upon the simplici^ of his manners, 
and on aroiding sQl approaches to luxury. 
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•tetheprivilegei of bo^itality, and called him hiis friend. But 
when, upon weir defeat at Lieuctra, the Spartans sent Agesi- 
laus into Egypt to get a supply of money, and Antalcidas went 
upon the same business to the Persian coUrt, Artaxerxes treat- 
ed him with so much neglect and contempt, that between the 
ridicule he suffered from his enemies, ana his fear of the re- 
sentment of the epkorij he resolved, on his return, to starve 
himself to death. Ismenias the Thehan, and Pelopidas, who 
had lately won the battle of Leuctra, went also to the court of 
Artaxerxes. Pelopidas submitted to nothing unworthy of his 
country or character; but Ismenias being commanded to adore 
the king, purposely let his ring fall from his finger, and then, 
by stooping to take it up, appeared in a posture of adoration. 
Tima^ras the Athenian, having given tne king some secret 
intelligence in a letter which be sent by a secretary named 
Beluris, he was so much pleased, that he made him a present 
of ten thousand darics. The same Timagoras wanted a sup- 
ply of cow's milk, on account of a languishing disorder, and 
Artaxerxes ordered eighty .cows for his use, which were to fol- 
low him wherever he went. He likewise sent him a bed, with 
the necessary coverleie, and Persian servants to make it, be- 
cause he thouffht the Grreeks not skilled in that art; and he or- 
dered him to be;«arried to the sea-side in a litter, on account 
of his indisposition. To this we may add the allowance for 
his table while he was at court, which was so magnificent, that 
. Ostanes, the king's brother, one day said to him, ^^ Timagoras, 
. remember this table, for it is not so sumptuous for nothmg.'^ 
This was rather reproaching him with his treason, than calling 
for his acknowledgments. And, indeed, Timagoras, on his 
return, was capitally condemned by the Athenians for taking 
bribes. 

Artaxerxes, in some measure, atoned for the causes of sor- 
row he gave the Greeks, by doing one thin^ that afforded them 
great pleasure: he put Tissaphernes, their most implacable 
enemy, to death. This he dia partly at the instigation of Pa- 
rysatis, who added other charges to those alleged against him: 
for he did not long retain his anger, but was reconciled to his 
mother, and sent lor her to court; because he saw she had un- 
derstanding and spirit enough to assist in governing the king- 
dom, and there now remained no further cause ot suspicions 
and uneasiness between them. From this time she made it a 
rule to please the king in all her measures, and not to oppose 
any of nis inclinations, by which she gained an absolute as- 
cendant over him. She perceived that he had a strong passion 
for one of his own dau^nters, named Atossa. He endeavour- 
ed^ indeed, to conceal it on his mother's account, and restrain* 
ed it in public; though, according to some authors, he bad 
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already a private eommeroe with the Brinceaa. I^iryaatia bd 
sooner suspected the intrigue^ than she caressed h^ {p«nd- 
daughter more than ever, and was continually praising to Af- 
taxerxes both her beauty and her behayiour, in which ahe 
assured him there was something jgreat and worthy of a erown. 
At last she persuaded him to mafe her his wife, without re- 
gard ins; the laws and opinions of the Greeks: — ^^God,^^ said 
she, ^ has made you a la^ to the Persians, and a rule of risht 
and wrong." Some historians, among^st whom is Heraclides 
of Cums, affirm that Artaxerxes married not only Atossa, but 
another of his -daughters, named Amestris, of whom we shall 
speak by and bye. His affection for Atossa was so strong, 
tnat, though she had a lepros}^, which spread itself over her 
body, he was not disgusted at it; but he was daily imploring 
Juno for her, and grasping the dust of her temple; for ne paid 
his homage to no other goddess. At the same time, by his 
order, his great officers sent so many offerings to her shrine, 
that the whole space between the palace and tne temple, which 
was sixteen furlongs, was filled with gold, silver, purple, and 
fine horses.*) 

He sent Pharnabazus and Iphicrateau^ make war upon the 
Egyptians; but the expedition miscarried, through the dif- 
ference which happenea between the generals he einployed. 
After this he went in person against the Cadusians, with three 
hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse. Their eoao- 
try is rough and uneven, and covered with perpetual fogs. 
As it produces no corn or fruits by cultivation, the inhabitants, 
a fierce and warlike race of men, live upon wild pears, apples, 
and other things of that kind. He, therefore, insensibly fell 
into jspreat danger and distress; for his troops could find no 
provisions there, nor could they be supplied from any other 
place. They were forced to kill their beasts of burden and 
eat them; and those became so scarce, that an ass's head was 
sold for sixty drachmas. The king's table itself was ill sup- 
plied ; and there remained only a few horses, all the rest hav- 
ing been used for food. 

In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in hi^h favour 
on account of his valour, and often degraded for his levity, 
and who, at this very time, was in the greatest disgrace, saved 
the king and his whole army by the following stratagem :-^ 
The Cadusians having two kmgs, each had his separate camp. 
Upon this Tiribazus formed his scheme; and after he had 
communicated it to Artaxerxes, went himself to one of those 
princes, and sent his son to the other. Each imposed upon 

* As horses seem a strange present to Juno, and are as strangely mixed 
with gold, silver, and purpl^ Umotet coiQectttreB, that instead of f nrwv, ^or9Uj 
ire sboaM read JuSwvy prMsiowt 4DMi» 
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fhe king he applied to, by pretending that the other was going 
to send a private embassy to Artaxerxes, to negociate a sepa- 
rate alliance: — ^ But if you are wise/' said they, " you will be 
beforehand with your rival, and we will assist you in the whole 
affiiir/' This argument had its effect; and each, persuaded that 
the other was undermining him out of envy, sent his ambassa- 
dors; the one with Tiribazus, and the other with his son. As 
some time passed before they returned, Artaxerxes be^an to 
suspect; and there were those who suggested that Tinbazus 
had some traitorous design. The king was extremely deject- 
ed, and, repenting of the confidence he had reposed in nim, 
gave ear to all the calumnies of his enemies. But at last Ti- 
ribazus arrived, as did also his son, with the Cadusian ambas- 
sadors, and peace was made with both parties; in consequence 
of which Tiribazus returned with the king in greater esteem 
and authority than ever. During this expedition Artaxerxes 
^rhowed that timidity and effeminacy ousht not to be ascribed, 
as they generally are, to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to 
a native meanness and a depraved judgment: for neither the 
gold, the purple, nor the jewels, wnich the king always wore, 
and which were worth no less than twelve thousand talents, 
hindered him from bearing the same fatigues and hardships 
with the meanest soldier in his army. He took his quiver on 
his back, and his buckler upon his arm, and, quitting his horse, 
would often march foremost upon the most craggy and diffi- 
cult places; insomuch that others found their task much light- 
er, when thev saw the strength and alacrity with which he pro- 
ceeded; for he marched above two hundred furlongs a-day. 

At last he arrived at one of his own palaces, where tnere 
were gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, though 
the country around it was naked and barren. As the weather 
was exceeaingly cold, he permitted his men to cut wood out 
of his own parks, without sparing either pine or cypress : and 
when the soldiers were loth to touch trees of such size and 
beauty, he took an axe in his own hand, and laid it to the finest 
tree amongst them. After which they cut them down without 
scruple, and having made a number of fires, passed the night 
with great satisfaction. 

He found, however, on his arrival a| his capital, that he had 
lost many brave men, and almost all his horses; and imagining 
that he was despised for his losses, and the ill success of the 
expedition, he necame suspicious of his grandees. Many of 
them he put to death in anger, and more out of fear. For fear 
is the most sanguinary principle a tyrant can act from; 
courage, on the contrary, is merciful, mild, and unsuspicious. 
Thus, the most timorous animals are the hardest to be tamed) 
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but the more mnerousy haTing less suspicion, because they 
have less feaar, fly not the caresses and society of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in yeais^ observed his 
sons making, parties for the crown amonffst bis friends and the 
rest of the nobility. The more equitable part were for his 
leavine it to his eldest son Darius, as he hau received it from 
his fawer in the same richt But his younger son Ochua, 
who was an active man and of a violent spirit^ nad also a coa- 
siderable interest among the grandees. Joesides, he hoped to 
gain his father through Atossa; for he paid his court to her, 
and promised to make her the partner oi his throne, upon the 
deatn of Artaxerxes. Nay, it was said that he bad already 
private familiarities with her. Artaxerxes, though he was 
Ignorant of tbis circumstance, resolved to cut off the hopes of 
Ochus at once, lest, following the daring steps of his uncle 
Cyrus, he should involve tbe kingdom again in civil wars. 
He, therefore, declared Darius his successor, who was now 
twenty-five* years old, and permitted him to wear the point 
of his turbant erect, as a mark of royalty. 

As it is customary in Persia for tne heir to ask a favour of 
him that declared him such, which, if poasible, is always grant- 
ed, Darius asked for Aspasia, who baa been the favourite mis- 
tress of Gyrus, and was now one of the king's concubines.. Sh« 
was a native of Phocea in Ionia, and her parents, who were 
above the condition of slaves, had given her a good education. 
One evening she was introduced to Cyrus at supper with the 
other women. Tbey approached him without scruple, and re- 
ceived bis jokes and caresses with pleasure^ but Aspasia stood 
by in silence; and when Cyrus called her, she refused to gp. 
Perceiving that the chamberlains were about to compel her, 
she said, — '^ Whoever lays hands upon me shall repent if 
Upon which tbe company looked upon her as an unpolished 
ereature; but Cyrus was pleased, and said, with a smUe, to 
the person who broueht the women, — ^^^Do you not 8e(% that 
of all you have provided, this only has generous and virtuoue 
sentiments !'' From this moment he attoched himself to her, 
loved her most of all his concubines, and called her Asfiasia 
the wise. When Cyrus fell in battle, she waa taken among^ 
the plunder of his camp. 

Artaxerxes waa raucn concerned at his son's request; for 
the barbarians are so extremely jealous of their women, that 
capital punishment is inflicted, not only on the man who 
0{)eaks to, or touches one of the king's ooncubinesi but an him 

* In the printed text it nJiftyf but one of tbe mamucripts gives us v^arro* 
Ml fiMofow, instead of vnnrmiorov. Seskjes, Plutareb caHs hiin a ymmg nan a 
lime beloir. '^ 

iCikurit. 
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irilo i]^proltdie8 or |>a88e$ Ihimr dariots 4m the imd. And 
Aoi^i) m cim^isBce "with liie dictates of his passion, he had 
aiade Atossa his fvdfe contrary to law, he kept three ntindred 
•aod stxiy concubmes* dl women of the greatest beiautv; How- 
Aveiv when DaHus demanded Aspasia, lie declared her. fr^e, 
and said, — ^^-Sfae mif^ eo with him if she pleased; but he 
would do no violence to her inclinations." Accordingly, As- 
pasia was sent for, and contrary to the kind's expectation, 
made choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed, be- 
emise he was obliged to it by the law; but he soon took her 
«way and made her a priestess of Diana at Ecbatana, whom 
they call •Snitis* that she might pass the remainder of her life 
in chastity. This he thought no severe revenge upo<i his son, 
bat a pleasant wav of chastising his presumption. But Darius 
•highly resented the affront; whether it was the charms of As- 
pasia had made a deep impression upon him, or whether he 
thoi^ht himself insulted and ridiculed by this proceeding. 

Tiribazus seeing how much he was offended, endeavoured 
to exasperate him still more. This he did from a fellow-feel- 
ing; for he had suffered an injury much of the same kind. 
The king, having several daughters, promised to give Apama 
to Pharnabazus, Rhodogune to Orontes, and Amestris to Ti- 
ribazus. He kept his word with the two first, but deceived 
Tiribazus; for, instead of giving Amestris to him, he mar- 
Tied her himself; promising at the same time thatt he should 
have his youngest daughter Atossa; but he became enamoured 
of her too, and married her, as we have already mentiooed. 
This treatment extremelj incensed Tiribazus, who had, in- 
deed, nothing steady in his disposition, but was wild and irre- 
gular. One while successful, and upon a footing with the 
greatest men in the court, another while unacceptable to the 
kine, and sinking into disgrace, he bore no change of fortune 
with propriety. If he was in favour, his vanity was unsup- 
portable; if in disgrace, instead of being humble and quiet^ 
lie had recourse to violence and ferocity. 

His conversing with the ^^oung prince was, therefore, adding 
flame to fire:—" What avails it, said he, " to have the point 
•f your turban advanced, if you seek not to advance your au- 
thority ? Nothing can be more absurd than your thinking your- 
eelf secure of the succession, while your brother is privately 
forwarding his interest by means of the women, and your 
father is so very foolish and unsteady. He who could break 
one of the most sacred laws of the Persians, for the sake of an 
insignificant Grrecian woman, is certainly not to be depended 

* Pausftntas tays, there was a temple of Diapa AnaUit in Lydia. But Justin 
teit 1M, that Artaxenes made Aipa«i&one of the priefitesies of ibe mn. 
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upon in moreimpartant ensagements. The ease is quite dif- 
ferent between you and Ocnus, as to the event of the competi- 
tion: if Ochus does not obtain the crown^ none will hinder him 
from living happily in a private station; but you, who have 
been declared Kins, must either reien or die.'' On this occa- 
sion was verified that observation of Sophocles, — 



Is evil couDsel.- 



Swif): in its inarch 



The road which leads us to what we desire is, indeed, smooth, 
and of an easy descent: and the desires of most men are vi- 
cious, because they have never known or tried the enjoyments 
of virtue. The lustre of such an imperial crown, and Darius' 
fear of his brother, furnished Tiribazus with other arguments; 
but the eoddess of beauty contributed her share towards i>er- 
suading nim, by putting him in mind of the loss of Aspasia. 

He gave himself up, therefore, entirely to Tiribazus, and 
many others soon entered into the conspiracy. But before it 
could be carried into execution, an eunuch gave the king in- 
formation of it, and of all the measures that were taken ; for 
he had got perfect intelligence that thejr designed to enter his 
chamber in the night, and kill him in his bed. 

Artaxerxes thought it would be great imprudence either to 
slight the information, and lay himself open to such danger, 
or to credit it without farther proof. The method he took was 
this : — He ordered the eunuch to join Darius and his adherents, 
and assist at all their councils ; and in the mean time broke a 
door through the wall behind his bed, which he concealed with 
the tapestry. When the time came which the eunuch informed 
him of, he placed himself upon his bed, and remained there 
till he had a sight of the faces of the conspirators, and could 
perfectly distinguish each of them. But when he saw them 
draw their swords, and advance towards him, he pulled back 
the tapestry, retreated into the inner room, and after he had 
bolted the door, alarmed the palace. The assassins, seeing 
themselves discovered, and their desi^s disappointed, imme- 
diately took to flight, and desired Tiribazus to do the same^ 
because he must certainly have been observed. While he 
lingered, the guards came and laid hold of him; but he killed 
many of them, and it was with difficulty that he was despatch- 
ed at last by a javelin thrown at a distjuice. 

Darius was taken, together with his children, and brought 
to answer for his crime before the judges which the king ap- 
pointed. Th^ king did not think proper to assist at the trial 
m person, but directed others to lay the charge against his son, 
ana his notaries were to take down separately the opinion of 
each judge* As they all gave it uiianimously for aeath, the 
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officers took Darius, and led him into an- adjacent prison. But 
when the executioner came, with the instrument in his hand 
which is used in beheading the capital convicts, he was seized 
with horror at the sight of Darius, and drew back towards the 
door, as having neither ability nor courage to lay violent hands 
upon his kine. But the judges who stood at the door, ui^ing 
him to do his office, with menaces of instant punishment i? 
he did not comply, he returned, and, seizing Darius by the 
hair, threw him on the ground, and cut off his head. Some 
say the cause was tried in presence of the king; and that Da- 
rius, after he was convicted bv indubitable proof, fell on his 
face and begged for mercy ; but Artaxerxes, rising in great 
anger, drew his cimitar, and pursued his stroke till he laid 
him dead at his feet They add, that after this, he returned to 
his palace, and having paid his devotions to iJie sun, said to 
those who assisted at the ceremony : — ^f* My Persians, )iou 
may now return in triumph, and tell your fellow-subjects, that 
the great Oromazes* has taken vengeance on those who formed 
the most impious and execrable designs against their sove- 
reign." Sucn was the end of the conspiracy. 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and was en- 
couraged besides by Atossa; but ne had still some fear of his 
remaining legitimate brother Ariaspes, and of his natural 
brother Arsames. Not that Ochus had so much to apprehend 
from Ariaspes, merely because he was older, but the Persians 
were desirous of having him succeed to the throne on account 
of his mildness, his sincerity, and his humane disposition. 
As for Arsames, he had the character of a wise prince, and 
was the particular favourite of his father. This was no secret 
to Ochus. However, he planned the destruction of both these 
brothers of his; and being of an artful, as well as sanguinary 
turn, he employed his cruelty against Arsames, and his art 
against Ariaspes. To the latter he privately sent some of the 
king's eunuchs and friends with frequent accounts of severe 
and menacing expressions of his father's, as if he had resolved 
to put him to a cruel and ignominious death. As these per- 
sons came daily to tell him in confidence, that some of these 
threats were upon the point of being put in execution, and the 
others would not be long delayed, he was so terrified, and fell 
into such a melancholy and desponding way, that he prepared 
a poisonous draught, and drank it, to deliver himself from the 
burden of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, sin- 
cerely lamented nim, and had some suspicion of the cause, 

* The Pereiaos worshipped Oromazei as the author of €Sood,.aBd Arknor 

mat as the author of Eril. 

Vol. IV. 2 U 29 
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but could not examine into it thorou^ly, on account of his 
great age. 

However, Arsames now became dearer to him than ever, 
and it was easy to see that the king placed an entire confidence 
in him, and communicated to him his most secret thoughts. 
Ochus, therefore, would not defer his enterprise longer, but 
employed Harpates, the son of Tiribazus, to kiA Arsames. 
Artaxerxes, whom time had brought to the very yeree of life, 
when he had this additional stcoke in the fate of Arsames, 
could not make much more struegle: his sorrow and regret 
soon brought him to the grave, lie lived ninety-four years, 
and reigned sixty-two.* He had the character of a prince 
who governed with lenity, and loved his people. But per- 
haps the behaviour of his successor might contribute not a 
little to his reputation; for Ochus was the most cruel and san- 
guinary of pnnces. 

* Diodoms Sienlos says, that he reigned only finty-three yean. 
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The philosopher Chrysippus, my dear Polycrates, seems to 
have thoueht tne ancient proverb not quite justifiable; and^ 
therefore, he delivered it, not as it really is, but what he thought 
it should be: — 

Who bnt a happy son will praise his sire? 

Dionysidorus the Trcezenian, however, corrects him, and gives 
it right: — 

Who but unhappy sons will praise their sires ? 

He says, the proverb was made to silence those who, having 
no merit of their own, dress themselves up in the virtues of 
their ancestors, and are lavish in their praises. And those in 
whom the virtues of their sires shine in congenial beautify 
to make use of Pindar's expression; who, like you, form their 
conduct after their brightest patterns in their families, may 
think it a great happiness to remember the most excellent of 
their ancestors, and often to hear or speak of them : for theV 
assume not the honour of other men's virtues for want of merit 
in their own, but uniting their great actions to those of their 
progenitors, they praise mem as the authors of their descent, 
and the models oi their lives. For which reason, when I have 
written the Life of Aratus, your countryman, and one of your 
ancestors, I shall send it to you, who reflect no dishonour 
upon him either in point of reputation or power. Not that I 
doubt your having informed yourself of his actions from the 
first, with all possible care and exactness; but I do it, that 
your sons, Poiycrates and Pythocles, may form themsehres 
upon the great exemplars in their own family, sometimes hear- 
ing and sometimes reading what it becomes them well to imi- 
tate : for it is the self-admirer, not the admirer of virtue, that 
thinks himself superior to others. 

After the harmony of the pure Doric,* I mean the aristo- 
cracy, was broken in Sicyon, and seditions took place through 
the ambition of the demagogues, the city continued a long time 
in a distempered state. It only changed one tyrant for ano- 
ther, till Cleon was slain, and the admmistration committed to 
TimocUdas and Clinlas, persons of the greatest reputation and 

* There was a^ranty, bnt at the same tioie great perfectioD, in the Do- 
rian music* - 
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authority amonest the citizens. The commonwealth seemed 
to be in some aegree re-established when ^imoclidas died. 
A.bantidas, the son of Paseas, taking that opportunity to set 
himself up tyrant, killed Clinias, and either banished or put to 
death his friends and relations. He sought also for his son 
Aratus, who was only seven years old, with a design to des- 
patch him. But, in the confusion that was in his house when 
his father was slain, the boy escaped among those that fled, 
and wandered about the city, in fear and destitute of help, till 
he happened to enter, unobserved, the house of a woman 
named Soso, who was sister to Abantidas, and had been mar- 
ried to Prophantus, the brother of Clinias. As she was a per- 
son of generous sentiments, and persuaded, besides, that it 
was by the direction of some deity that the child had taken 
refuge with her, she concealed him in one of her apartments 
till night, and then sent him privately to Argos. 

Aratus having thus escaped so imminent a danger, immedi- 
ately conceived a violent and implacable hatred for tyrants, 
which increased as he grew up. He was educated by the 
friends of his family at Argos in a liberal manner; and as he 
was vigorous and robust, he took to gymnastic exercises, and 
succeeded so well as to gain the nrize m the five several sor,ts.* 
Indeed, in his statues there is an athletic look; and amidst 
the strong sense and majesty expressed in bis countenance^ 
we may discover something inconsistent with the voracity and 
mattock of the wrestlers.t Hence perhaps it was that he cul- 
tivated his powers of eloquence less than became a statesman. 
He might indeed be a better speaker than some suppose; and 
there are those who judge, from his Commentaries, that be 
certainly was so, though they were hastily written, and at- 
tempted nothing beyond common language. 

Some time after the escape of Aratus, Dinias and Aristotle 
the logician formed a design against Abantidas, and they easily 
foiuid an opportunity to kul him, when he attended, and some- 
times joinea in theur disputations in the public halls, which 
they had insensibly drawn him into for that very purpose. 
Paseas, the father of Abantidas, then seized the supreme 
power; but he was assassinated by Nicocles, who took his 
place, and was the next tyrant We are told that there was 
a perfect likeness between this Nioocles and Periander the son 
ot Cypselus; a» Orontes the Persian resembled Alcmseon the 

* The fiT€ exercises of the Penlathium (as we have already obsenred) 
urere running\ leapiDg, thfQwiog the clfirt, l:|oxiDg, l^)a wrestling. 

. t They used to break up the ground with tbe mattpck, by way of exercise^ 
to Improve tfaeir^strengthi 

* Ev* cyyy om^anuwf it| mi omti vin^i a«U» 

Th€OcrU 
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son of Amphiaraus^ and a Lacedaemonian youth the grea 
Hector. Myrtilas informs us, that the young man was crush- 
ed to death by the multitudes who came to see him, when that 
resemblance was known. 

Nicocles reigned four months, during which time he did a 
thousand injuries to the people, and was near losing the city 
to the ^tolians, who formed a scheme to surprise it Aratus 
was by this time approaching to manhood, and ereat attention 
was paid him on account of nis high birth, and his spirit, in 
whicn there was nothing little or unenterprising, ana yet it 
was under the correction of a gravity and solidity of judgment 
much beyond his years. The exiles, therefore, considered 
him as their principal resource; and Nicocles was not regard- 
less of his motions, but by his private agents observea the 
measures he was taking. Not that he expected he would em- 
bark in so bold and dangerous an enterprise as he did; but he 
suspected his applications to the princes who were the friends 
of his father, Indjeed, Aratus began in that channel ; but when 
he found that Antigonus, notwithstanding his promises, put 
nim off from time to time, and that his hopes from Egypt and 
Ptolemy were too remote, he resolved to destroy the tyrant 
without any foreign assistance. 

The first persons to whom he communicated his intentions 
were Aristomachus and Ecdelus. Aristomachus was an exile 
from Sicyon, and Ecdelus an Arcadian banished from Mega- 
lopolis. The latter was a philosopher, who in speculation 
never lost sight of practice, for he had studied at Athens under 
Arcesilaus the academician.^ As these readily accepted his 

Eroposal, he applied to the other exiles; a few of whom joined 
im because they were ashamed to give up so promising a 
hope; but the greatest part believed it was only Aratus' inex- 
perience,t that made him think of so bold an attempt, and en- 
deavoured to prevent his proceeding. 

While he was considering how to seize some post in the 
territories of Sicyon, from whence he might prosecute hostili- 
ties against the tyrant, a man of Sicyon arrived at Argos, who 
had escaped out of prison. He was brother to Xenocles, one 
of the exiles; and being introduced by him to Aratus, he in- 
formed him, that the part of the wall which he had got over, 
was almost level with the ground on the inside, as it joined 
upon a high rocky part of the city; and that on the outside it 
was not so high but that it might be scaled. Upon this intel- 
ligence, Aratus sent two of his servants, Sceuthas and Technooy 

* Avcesilaiis was the disciple of Grantor, and iSaA established the 
Academy, 
t He was not yet twenty years old. 

«9* 
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along with Xenocl^, to reconnoitre the wall; for he was fC" 
aolyect, if he could do it secretlyy to hazard all upon one great 
effort, rather than lengthen out the war, and puolicly enjgage 
with a tyrant, when he had no resources but those of a private 
man. 

Xenoeles and his companions, after they had taken the 
height of the wall, and reported at their return, that it was 
neiUier impracticable nor difficult, but that it was dangerous 
to attempt it on account of some dogs kept by a garaener, 
which were little indeed, but at the same time extremely fierce 
and furious. Aratus, however, immediately set about the work. 
It was easy to provide arms without suspicion ; for almost 
every body went armed, by reason of the frequent robberies 
and the incursions of one people into the territories of another. 
And as to the scaling ladaers, Euphranor, who was one of the 
exiles, and a carpenter by trade, made them publicly; his busi- 
ness screening him from suspicion. Each of his friends in 
Argos. who had no great num oer of men that he could com- 
mand, furnished him with ten : he armed thirty of his own ser- 
vants, and hired some few soldiers of Xenophilus, who was 
chief captain of a band of robbers. To the latter it was given 
out that the design of their march to Sicyon was to carry off 
the king's stud; and several of them were sent before by dif- 
ferent ways to the tower of Polygnotus, with orders to wait 
for him there. Caphesias was likewise sent with four others 
in a travelling dress. These were to ep in the evening to the 
gardener's, and pretending to be travellers, get a lodging there; 
after which they were to confine both him and his dogs: for 
that part of the wall was not accessible any other way. The 
ladders being made to take in pieces, were packed up'in corn- 
chests, and sent before in waggons preparea for that purpose. 

In the mean time, some of the tyrant's spies arrived at Ar- 
gos, and it was reported they were skulking about to watch the 
motions of Aratus. Next morning, therefore, Aratus appeared 
early with his friends in the market-place, and talked witn them 
for some time. He then went to the Gymnasium, and after he 
had anointed himself, took with him some young men from 
the wrestline-ring, who used to be of his parties of pleasur^, 
and returned home. In a little time his servants were seen in 
the market-place, some carrying chaplets of flowers, some buy- 
ing flambeaux, and some in discourse with the women who 
used to sing and play at entertainments. ^ These manoeuvres 
deceived the spies. They laughed, and said to each other,--- 
** Certainly nothing can be more dastardly than a tyrant, since 
Nicooles, who is master of so strong a city, and armed with so 
much power, lives in fear of a youn^ man, who wastes the pit- 
tance he has to subsist on in exile, m drinking and revelling 
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eren in fhe day-time.'' After these fabe reasonings they re-« 
tired. 

Aratus, immediately after he had made his meal, set out for 
the tower of Polygnotus, and when he had joined the soldiers 
there, proceeded to Nemea, where he disclosed his real inten- 
tions to his whole company. Having exhorted them to behave 
like brave men, and promised them great rewards, he gave 
* propitious JlpolW for the word, and then led them forwards^ 
towards Sicyon, governing his march according to the motion 
of the moon, sometimes quickening and sometimes slackening 
his pace, so as to have the benefit of her light by the way, and 
to come to the garden bv the wall just after she was set There 
Caphesias met him, and informed him that the dogs were let 
out before he arrived, but that he had secured the gardener 
Most of the company were ^^atly dispirited at this account, 
and desired Aratus to quit his enterprise; but he encouraged 
them by promising to desist, if the dogs should prove very 
troublesome. Then he ordered those who carried the ladders 
to march before, under the conduct of Ecdelus and Mnasi- 
theus. and himself followed softly. The dogs now began to 
run anout and bark violently at Ecdelus and nis men ; never- 
theless, they approached the wall, and planted their ladders 
safe. But as tne foremost of them were mounting, the officer 
who was to be relieved by the morning-guard passed that way 
at the sound of the bell, with many torches and much noise. 
Upon this the men laid themselves close to the ladders, and 
escaped the notice of this watch without much difficulty; but 
when the other which was to relieve it came up, they were in 
the utmost danger. However, that too passed by without ob- 
serving them; after which, Mnasitheus and Ecdelus mounted 
the wadl first, and having secured the way both to the right and 
left, they sent Technon to Aratus, to desire him to advance as 
fast as possible. 

It was no great distance from the garden to the wall, and to 
a tower in which was placed a great nunting dog to alarm the 
guard. But whether h&was naturally drowsy, or had wearied 
himself the day before, he did not perceive their entrance. 
But the gardener's dogs awakening him by barking below, he 
began to growl ; and when Aratus'^ men passed by the tower 
he barked out, so that the whole place resounded with the 
noise. Then the sentinel, who kept watch opposite to the 
tower, called aloud to the huntsman, and asked him, — ^'^ Whom 
the dog barked at so angrily, or whether any thing new had 
happened?" The huntsman answered from the tower, — ^^*That 
there was nothing extraordinary; and that the dog was only 
disturbed at the torches of the guards and the noise of the 
bell." This encouraged Aratus' soldiers more than any thing: 
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for they imaelned that the huntsman concealed the truth, be 
cause he had a secret understanding with their leader; and 
that there were many others in the town who would promote 
the design. But when the rest of their companions came to 
scale the wall, the danger increased. It appeared to be a long 
affair, because the ladders shook and swung extremely if they 
did not mount them softly, and one by one; and the time press- 
ed, for the cocks began to crow. The country^people, too, who 
kept the market, were expected to arrive every moment Ara- 
tus, therefore, hastened up himself, when only forty of his 
company were upon the wall; and when a few more had join- 
ed him from below, he put himself at the head of his men, 
and marched immediately to the tyrant's palace, where the 
main guard was kept, and where the mercenaries passed the 
night under arms. Coming suddenly upon them, he took 
them prisoners without killing one man; and then sent to his 
friends in the town to invite them to come and join him. 
They ran to him from all quarters; and day now appearing, 
the theatre was filled with a crowd of people who stood in 
suspense ; for they had only heard a rumour, and had no cer- 
tainty of what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed 
it in these words: — ^^^ Aratus, the son of Clinias, calls the citi- 
zens to liberty." 

Then persuaded that the day they had long expected was 
come, they rushed in multitudes to the palace of the tyrant, 
and set fire to it. The flame was so strong that it was seen as 
far as Corinth, and the Corinthians, wondering what might be 
the cause, were upon the point of going to their assistance. 
Nicocles escaped out of the city by some subterranean con- 
duits; and the soldiers having helped the Sicyonians to extin- 
guish the fire, plundered his palace. Nor did Aratus hinder 
tnem from taking this booty; but the rest of the wealth, which 
the several tyrants had amassed, he bestowed upon ihe citi- 
zens. 

There was not so much as one man killed or wounded in 
this action, either of Aratus' party or of the enemy; fortune 
so conducting the enterprise as not to sully it with the blood 
of one citizen. Aratus recalled eighty persons who had been 
banished by Nicocles, and of those tnat had been expel- 
led by the former tyrants not less than five hundred. The 
latter had long been forced to wander from place, to place, 
some of them full fifty years; consequently, most of them 
returned in a destitute condition. They were now, indeed, 
restored to their ancient possessions; but their going into 
houses and lands which had found new masters, laid Aratus 
under great difficulties. Without, he saw Antigonus envying 
the liberty which the city had recovered, and Iayii\g schemes 
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to enslave it again, and within he found nothing but faction 
and disorder. He, therefore, judged it best, in thi« critical 
situation, to join it to the Achsean league. As the people of 
Sicyon were Dorians^ they had no objection to beiilg called a 
party to the Achaean community, or to their form c? govern- 
ment* It must be acknowledgeKl, indeed, that the Achaeans 
at that time were no very great or powerful people. Their 
towns were generally small, their lands neither extensive nor 
fertile; and tliey had no harbours on their coasts, the sea for 
the most part entering the land in rocky and impracticable 
creeks. Yet none gave a better proof than this people, that 
the power of Greece is invincible, while good order and har- 
mony prevail amongst her members, and she has an able ge- 
neral to lead her armies. In fact, these very Achaeans, though 
but inconsiderable in comparison of the Greeks, in their flou- 
rishing times, or to speak more properly, not equalling in 
their whole community the strengtn of one respectable city in 
the period we are upon, yet, by good counsels and unanimity, 
and Dy hearkening to any man of superior virtue, instead of 
envying his merit, not only kept themselves free amidst so 
many powerful states and. tyrants, but saved great part of 
Greece, or rescued it from chains. 

As to his character, Aratus had sometning very popular in 
his behaviour; he had a native greatness of mind, and was- 
more attentive to the public interest than to his own. He was- 
an implacable enemy to tyrants; but with respect to others, 
he made the good of his country the sole rule of his friendship 
or opposition: so that he seems rather to have been a mild 

* The Dutch republic much resembles it. The Achseans, indeed, at first 
had two .PraUorSy whose office it' was both to preside in the diet, aud to com- 
niftiid the army ; but it was soon thought advisable to reduce them to one. 
There is this difference, too, between the Dutch Stadtholder and the Acbsean 
Praetor, that the latter did not continue two years successively in his employ- 
ment. But in other respects there is sjt striking similarity bet^eep th^ states 
of Holhind and those of the Achaean^league ; and if the Achseans could have 
become a maritime power like the Dutch, their power would probably have 
been nneh more extensive and lasting than it was. 

All the cities subject to the Achsean league were eo^evoed by the great 
council, or general assembly of the whole nation, which was assembled twice 
a year, in the spring and autumn. To this assembly, or diet, each of the con-» 
federate cities bad a r^ght to send a iicimber of deputies, who were elected in 
their respective cities by a plurality of voices. In these meetings they enacts 
ed laws, disposed of the vacant employments, decktredwar, made peace, coo« 
chided sdKianoes, and, in short, provided for all the principal occasions of the 
ooramonwealtfa. 

Beride the PrcUor^ they had ten great officers celled Denwwrgiy chosen by 
the general assembly out of the most eminent and experienced persons 
amongst the states. It was their office ta assist the praetor with their advice. 
He was to ptopose nothing to the general assembly but what had been pre- 
▼iously approved bv their body, ami in hi* absence the whole management 
of civil aiTAirs devolved upon tiieiBi 

Vol. IV.— « X 
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and moderate enemy than a zealous friend ; his regards or 
aversions to particular men varying as the occasions of the 
commonwealth dictated. In short, nations and great commu- 
nities, with one voice, re-echoed the declaration of the assem- 
blies and theatres, that Aratus loved none but good men.* 
With regard to open wars and pitched battles, he was indeed 
diffident and timorous; but in gaining a point by stratagem, 
in surprising cities and tyrants, there could not be an abler 
man. 

To this cause we must assign it, that after he had exerted 
great courage, and succeeded m enterprises that were looked 
upon as desperate ; through too much fear and caution he gave 
up others that were more practicable, and not of less import- 
ance : for as amongst animals there are some that can see very 
clearly in the night, and yet are next to blind in the day-time, 
the dryness of the eye, and the subtilty of its humours, not 
suffering them to bear the light ; so there is in man a kind of 
courage and understanding, which is easily disconcerted in 
open dangers and encounters, and yet resumes a happy bold- 
ness in secret enterprises. The reason of this inequality in 
men of parts otherwise excellent, is their wanting the advan- 
tages of philosophy. Virtue is in them the product of nature, 
unassisted by science, like the fruits of the forest, which come 
without the least cultivation."t Of this there are many exam- 
ples to be found* 

After Aratus had engaged himself and his city in the Achaean 
league, he served in the cavalry, and the generals highly es- 
teemed him for his ready obedience: for tnough he had con* 
tributed so much to the common cause by his name, and by 
the forces of Sicyon, yet the Achaean commander, whether of 
Dima or Tritta, or some more inconsiderable town, found 
him always as tractable as the meanest soldier. 

When the king of Ejgypt made him a present of twenty-five 
talents, he received it indeed, but laid out the whole upon his 

* Ofxovoiar t^vtav iiai uaivavias iroAeuv, mai ovyedpia) sa'i ikaTpti (lev a({>tfvny af>icvTor, *tm 
gdivot ctu't % Tuv xaxcdv i^esrn. The former translator has giyen as a good 
aentiment, but the original will not bear it: — '* Of all those things which are 
esteemed most excelfent, none gave him so great a delight as eoncord be- 
tween nations, associations of cities, and unanimity in public assemblies." 
He seems to have read oXXk without the 4 that follows. In that case, indeed, 
it would be capable of his construction ; but we have no authority for such 
An omission. We will not say, however, that his conjecture is wrong, or tlMLt 
ak}M has not been changed into aU' n ; for it certainly was Aratus' principal 
object to associate cities in one community* and promote harmony amongst 
the Greeks. 

t This character of Aratus is perfectly agreeable to what Pblybiut bar 
ffiven us in his fourth book. Two great masten wiU draw with equal excel* 
lence, thoueh their manner must be dytfekent 

I One of the manuscripts gives ui aM« *% 
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fellow-citizens; relieving the necessitous with part of it, and 
ransoming such as were prisoners with the rest 

But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled would not be sa- 
tisfied with any thing less than the restitution of their estates^ 
and ^ye the present possessors so much trouble, that the city 
was m danger of being ruined by sedition. In this extremity 
he saw no resource except in the generosity of Ptolemy, and 
therefore determined to take a yoyage to Egypt, and apply to 
him for as much money as would reconcile all parties. Ac- 
cordingly, he set sail for Methone, aboye the promontory of 
Malea, in hopes of taking the shortest passase. — But a con- 
trary wind sprung Qp, and the seas ran so high, that the pilot, 
unable to bear up against them, changed his course, and w;th 
much difficulty got into Adria,* a town which was in the 
enemy's hands, tor Antigonus had a garrison there. To ayoid 
this imminent danger he landed, and with only one friend, 
named Timanthes, making his way as far as possible from the 
sea, sought for shelter in a place well coyered with wood, in 
which he and his companions spent a yery disagreeable night. 
Soon after he had left the ship, the goyernor oi the fort came 
and inquired for him ; but he was deceiyed by Aratus' ser- 
vants, who were instructed to say he had made off in another 
vessel to Euboea. However, he detained the ship and servants 
as a lawful prize. Aratus spent some days in tnis distressful 
situation, wnere one while ne looked out to reconnoitre the 
coast, and another while kept himself concealed ; but at last, 
by good fortune, a Roman ship happened to put in near the 
pla,ce of his retreat. The ship was bound for Syria, and Aratus 
prevailed upon the master to land him in Caria. But he had 
equal dangers to combat at sea in this as in his former passages. 
And when he was in Caria he had a voyage to take to Egypt, 
which he found a very long one. Upon his arrival, however, 
he was immediately admitted to audience by the king, who 
had long been inclined to serve him, on account of the pamt- 
ings which he used to compliment him with from Greece. 
For Aratus, who had a taste for these things, was always col- 
lecting for him the pieces of the best masters, particularly those 
of Pamphilus and 'Melanthus.t For Sicyon was famed for 

* Palmenus conjectures that we should read Andria, which he supposes to 
be a town in the island of Androa. He confirms it with this argument, that 
Aratus is said to have passed from hence to Eubcea, which is opposite to that 
island. 

t Two of the most celebrated painters of all antiquity. Pamphilus had 
been brou^t up under Eupompns, and was the master of Apelles and Me- 
lanthus. The capital pieces or Pamphilus were, a Broikernood^ a Battle^ 
the Victory of the AUienia$is, and Ulysaei in his vestei tainng leave of Cok 
fypio. Plmy tells us, that the whole wealth of a dty could scarce purchase 
one of the pieces of Melanthus. 
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the cultivation of the arts, particularly the art of painting; 
and it was believed that there only the ancient elegance was 
preserved without the least corruption. Hence it was that 
the ^eat Apelles, at a time when be was much admired, went 
to Sicyon, and gave the painters a talent, not so much for an^ 
improvement, as for the reputation of having been of their 
school. In consequence of which, Aratus, when he restored 
Sicyon to liberty, and destroyed the portraits of the tyrants, 
hesitated a long time on coming to that of Aristratus; for it 
was the united work of the disciples of Melanthus, who had 
represented him standing in a chariot of victory, and the pen^ 
tjif of Apelles had contnouted to the performance, as we are 
informed by Polemo the geographer. 

The piece was so admirable that Aratus ^ould not avoid 
feeling the art that was displayed in it; but his hatred of ty- 
rants soon overruled that feeling, and he ordered it to be de- 
faced. Nealces the painter,* who was honoured with his 
friendship, is said to nave implored him with tears to spare 
liiat piece: and when he founa him inflexible, said, — '^ Aratus, 
•continue your war with tyrants, but not with every thing that 
belongs to them. Spare at least the chariot and the victory, 
and I shall soon make Aristratus vanish.'' Aratus gave his 
consent, and Nealces defaced the figure of Aristratus, but did 
not venture to put any thing in its place except a palm-tree. 
We are told, however, that there was still a dim appearance 
of the feet of Aristratus at the bottom of the chariot 

This taste for painting had already recommended Aratus to 
Ptolemy, and his conversation gained so much farther upon 
him, that he made him a present of a hundred and fifty talents 
for the city; forty of which he sent with him on his return to 
Peloponnesus, and he remitted the rest in the several portions 
and at the times that he had fixed. It was a glorious thing to 
apply so much money to the use of his fellow-citizens, at a 
time when it ytsts common to see generals and demagogues, 
for much smaller sums which they received of the kings, to 
oppress^enslave, and betray to them the cities where they Were 
bom. But it was still more glorious by this money to recon- 
cile the poor to the rich, to secure the commonwealth, and es- 
tablish harmony amongst all ranks of people. 

His moderation in the exercise of the great power he was 
vested with, was truly admirable: for, being appointed sole 
arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, he refused to act alone, 

* Nealces was a painter of greaA reputatioo. One of bis pieces was the 
nayal fight between the Eflnrptians and the Persians. As the fction was upon 
the Nile, whose cdoar is like that of the sea, he distingoished it by a sym- 
bol: be drew an ass drinking on the shore, and a crmsodile in tlie act to 
spring upon him.^P/ifi. 1. zxxr. c. ii. 



and joined fifteen of the oitisent ia the ccnmnitsion; with 
whose assistance, after much labour and attention, he establish'^ 
ed peace and friendship amongst the people. Beside tiie ho- 
nours which the whole community conferred on him for these 
services^ the exiles in particular erected his statue in brass, and 
put upon it this inscription:-— 

Far as the piUam which Alcides reared, 

Thy jcxmnsels and thy deeds in arms for Greece 

The tengue of Faroe has told. But we, Aratns, 

We. wanderers whom thoa hast restored to Sicyon, 

Will sing[ thy justice ; place thy pleasing form. 

As a beniffnant power with gods that save. 

Fen: thou bast given that dear equality, 

And all the laws which favouring heaven might give. 

Aratus. after such important services, was placed above envj 
amongst his people. But kins Antigonus, uneasy at tiie pro- 
gress ne made, was determined either to gain him, or to make 
him obnoxious to Ptolemy. He, therefore, gave him extra- 
ordinary marks of his regard, though he wanted no such ad- 
vances. Amongst others this was one: — ^On occasion of a sa- 
crifice which he offered at Corinth, he sent portions of it to 
Aratus at Sicyon : and at the feast which ensued, he said, in 
full assembly, — ^ I at first looked upon this young Sicyonian 
only as a man of a liberal and patriotic spirit, but now I find 
that he is also a good judge of the characters and affairs of 
princes. At first he overlooked us for the sake of foreign 
hopes, and the admiration he had conceived from stories of 
the wealth, the elephants, fleets, and the splendid court of 
E^pt; but since he has been upon the spot, and seen that all 
this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is come over entire- 
ly to us. I have received him to my bosom, and am deter- 
mined to employ him in all my afiairs. 1 desire, therefore, 
vou will all consider him as a friend.'^ The envious and ma- 
levolent took occasion from this speech to lay heavy eharses 
against Aratus in their letters to rtolemy, insomuch that tne 
king sent one of his agents to tax him with his infideli^. 
Thus, like passionate lovers, the candidates for the first &- 
vours of kings dispute them with the utmost envy and ma* 
lignity. 

After Aratus was first ehosen general of the Achaean league, 
he ravaged Locris, which lies on the other side of the ^If of 
Corinth, and committed the same spoil in the territories of 
Calydon. It was hh intention to assist the Boeotiams with ten 
thousand men, but he came too late; thev were already de- 
feated by the ^tolians in an action near Chasronea,* in which 

* We BMMt take eare todistiiigmsh Ais battle of Ofafeitmea from diet great 
aetioD in whidi Philip «f Meceden beat the Tbebans and AfheiiiaQiB, and 
which happened sixty-six years before Aratus was bom. 

Vol. IV. 30 
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Aboeocnttis their general, and a thoasand of their men, were 
alain. 

The year following,* Aratas being elected general again, 
undertook that celebrated enterprise, of recovering the citadel 
of Corinth; in which he consulted not only the benefit of 
Sicyon and Achaia, but of Greece in general; for such would 
be the expulsion of the Macedonian carrison, which was no- 
thing better than a tyrant's yoke. As Chares, the Athenian 
general, upon a battle which he won of the king of Persia's 
lieutenants, wrote to the people, that he had gained a victory 
which was sister to that of Marathon; so we may justly call 
this exploit of Aratus sister to that of Pelopidas the Theban, 
and Thrasybulus the Athenian, when they killed the tyrants. 
There is, indeed, this difierence, that Aratus' enterprise was 
not against Greeks, but against a foreign power, wnich is a 
difierence much to his honour: for the isthmus of Corinth, 
which separates the two seas, joins our continent to that of 
Peloponnesus; and when there is a good &;arrison in the cita- 
del of Corinth, which stands on a high hill in the middle, at 
an equal distance from the two continents, it cuts off the com- 
munication with those within the isthmus, so that there can be 
no passage for troops, nor any kind of commerce either by sea 
or land. In short, he that is possessed of it is master of all 
Greece, The younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, was not 
jesting, but spoke a serious truth, when he called the city of 
Corinth the Fetters of Greece. Hence the place was always 
much contended for, particularly by kings and princes. 

Antigonus' passion for it was not less than ,tnat of love in 
its greatest madness; and it was the chief object of his^'cares 
to find a method of taking it by surprise, when the hopes of 
succeeding by open force failed. When Alexander, who was 
master of the citadel, died of poison, that is said to have beep 
given him through Antigonus' means, his wife Nicsea, into 
whose hands it then fell, guarded it with great care. But An 
tigonus, hopine to gain it oy means of his son Demetrius, sent 
^ him to make ner an offer of his hand. It was a flattering 
prospect to a woman somewhat advanced in years, to have 
such a young prince for her husband. Accordingly Antigo- 
nus causht her by this bait However, she did not give up 
the citadel, but guarded it with the same attention as before. 
Antigonus, pretending to take no notice, celebrated the mar- 
riage with sacrifices and shows, and spent whole days in feast- 
ing the people, as if his mind had been entirely taken up with 

* Polybias, who wrote from Aratut^ CommeotariflB, teUs us there were 
eight years between Aratus* firrt prsBtonhip, and his second, in which he 
iotik AcroeormlOu 
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mirth and pleasure. One dar, when AmcdMeus wa^ to sing 
in the theatre, he conducted Nicaea in person on her way to 
tile entertainment in a litter set out with royal ornaments. She 
was elated with the honour, and had not tne least thought of 
what was to ensue. But when they came to the point which 
hore towards the citadel, he ordered the men that nore the lit- 
ter to proceed to the theatre; and bidding farewell to Amcebse- 
us and the wedding, he walked up to the fort much faster than 
could haye been expected from a man of his years. Finding 
the gate barred, he Knocked with his staff, and commanded the 
guard to open it. Surprised at the sight of him, they com- 
plied, and thus he became master of the place. He was not 
able to contain his joy on that occasion; he drank and reyelled 
in the open streets, and in the market-place, attended with fe- 
male musicians, and crowned with flowers. When we see a 
man of his age, who had experienced such changes of fortune, 
carouse and indulge his transports, embracing and saluting 
eyery one he meets, we must acknowledge that unexpected 
joy raises greater tumults in an unbalanced mind, and oyersets 
It sooner, 4han either fear or sorrow. 

Antigonus haying in this manner made himself master of 
the citadel, garrisoned it with men in Whom he placed the 
greatest conndence,and made the philosopher Persaeus goyer- 
nor. Whilst Alexander was liTing, Aratus had cast his eye 
upon it, as an excellent acquisition for his country; but the 
Achaeans admitting Alexander into the league, he did not pro- 
secute his design. Afterwards, howeyer, a new occasion pre- 
sented itself. There were in Corinth four brothers, natiyes of 
Syria, one of which, named Diodes, senred as a soldier in the 
garrison. The other three haying stolen some of the king^s 
money, retired to Sicyon, where they applied to one ^gias a 
banker, whom Aratus used to employ, rart of this gold they 
immediately disposed of to him, and Erginus, one of the 
three, at seyeral yisits, priyately changed the rest Thus, an 
acquaintance was formed between him and ^gias, who one 
day drew him into discourse about the garrison. Erginus 
told him, that as he often went up to yisit his brother, he had 
obseryed on the steepest side a small winding path cut in the 
rock, and leading to a part of the wall much lower than the 
rest. Upon this ^gias said, with an air of raillery, — ^^ Why 
will you, my good friend, purloin the kind's treasures for so 
inconsiderable a sum, when you might raise yourself to opu- 
lence by one hour's seryice? Do you not know, thatif you are 
taken, you will as certainly be put to death for this trifling 
theft, as if you had betrayed the citadel?'' Erginus laughed 
at the hint, and promised to sound his brother Diodes upon 
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the sobjeei; for he c6uU Hot, he stiA, place mn^ e^Mifideiioe 
ild ^e othtr two. 

A few dnjs after this he returned^ and had an intenriew 
with Aratud, at which it wis agreed that he should condaot 
him to a part of the wall that was not above fifteen feet high; 
ttod (hat both he and his brother Diodes should assist him in 
the rest of the enterprise. Aratus, on his part, promised to 

g'te them sixtj talents, if he succeeded ; and in case they 
iled, and yet returned all safe to Sicyon, he engaged that 
each of them should have a house and one talent As it was 
necessary that the sixty talents should be deposited in the 
hands of iEgias, for the satisfaction of Erginus, and Aratus 
neith^ had such a sum, nor chose to borrow it, because that 
mieht create some suspicion of his intentions, he took most 
of his plate and his wife's jewels, and pledged them with 
jfigiasTor the money. Such was the greatness of his soul, 
such his passion for high achievements, that, knowing that 
Phocion and Epaminondas were accounted the justest and 
most excellent of all the Greeks, for refusing great presents, 
and not sacrificing virtue to money, he ascended a step higher. 
He privately gave money, he embarked his estate in an enter- 
prise, where he alone was to expose himself for the many who 
were not even apprised of his intentions in their favour. Who 
then can sufficiently admire his magnanimity? Who is there, 
even in our days, that is not fired with an ambition to imitate 
the man who purchased so much danger at so great an ex- 
pense, who pledged the most valuable of his goods for ti»e 
sake of being introduced by night amongst enemies, wh^re he 
was to fight lor his life, without any other equivalent than the 
hope of performing a great action? 

This undertaking, which W9S dangerous enough in itself, 
became more so by a mistake which they committed in the be- 
:gtnning. Teehnon, one of Aratus' servants, of whom we have 
already spoken, was sent before to Diodes, that they might 
reconnoitre the wall together. He had never seen Diocles, 
but he thought he should easily know him by the marks which 
iBrginus had given, which were curled hair, a swarthy cam- 
filexion, and want of beard. He went, therefore, to the plaoe 
appointed, and sat down before the city at a point called Omis, 
to Wait for Erginus and his brother Diodes. In the mean 
time Dionysius, their eldest brother, who knew nothing of the 
affiur, happened to come up. He greatly resembled Diocles, 
and Teehnon, struck with ms appearance, which answered the 
'dtoscriptioD, asked him if he had any eonneotion with Erginua 
'He said he was his brother: upon which Teohnon, thoroughlv 
.fierBuaded that he was speaking to Diodes, without asking his 
name, or waiting for any token, gave him his hand, mentioned 
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l» him Ihe ^iromnsiaiheesc^ the appoinlment with Erginos, 
aiid asked him many qaestions about it Dionysius availed 
himself very artfully of the mistake, agreed to every point, 
and, returning towards the city, held him in discourse without 
ffiving him the least cause of suspicion. They were now near 
Uie town, and he was on thb point of seizing Technon, when 
hj good fortune Ergtnus met them, and perceiving how much 
his friend was imposed upon, and the great danger he was in, 
beckoned to him to make his escape. Accordingly, they both 
fled, and got safe to Aratus. However, Aratus did not give 
up his hopes, but immediately sent Erginus to Dionysius, to 
offer him money, and entreat him to be silent; in which he 
succeeded so well, that he brought Dionysius* along with him 
to Aratus. When they had him in their hands, they did .not 
tiiink it safe to part with him; they bound and set a guard an 
him in a small apartment, and then prepared for their princi- 
pal design. 

When every thing was readv, Aratus ordered his troops to 
pass the night under arms; ana takine with him four hundred 
picked men, few of whom knew the ousiness they were going 
about, he led them to the gates of the city, near the tempo of 
Juno. It was then about uie middle of summer, the moon at 
the full, and the night without the least cloud. As their arms 
glittered with the reflection of the moon, they were afraid that 
circumstance would discover them to the watch. The fore- 
most of them were now near the walls, when clouds arose 
from the sea, and covered the city and its environs. The mfen 
sat down and took ofi" their shoes, that they might make the 
less noise, andmount the ladders without danger of slipping. 
But Erginus took with him seven young men, in the habit of 
travellers, and getting unobserved to the gate, killed the keep>er 
and the guard that were with him. At the same time the lad- 
ders were applied to the walls, and Aratus, with a hundred 
men, got over with the utmost expedition. The rest he com- 
manded to follow in the best manner they could; and having 
immediately drawn up his; ladders, he marched at the head oi 
his party through the town towards the citadel, confident of 
success, because he was not discovered. 

As they advanced, they met four of the watch, with a light, 
which gave Aratus a full, and timely view. of them, while he 
and his company could not be seen by them, because the moon 
was still overclouded. He, therefore, retired under some 
ruined walls, and lay in ambush for them. Three out of the 
four were killed ; but the other, after he had received a cut 
upon his head, ran ofi*, crying,— -^^ That the enemy was in the 
city.^' A little after the trumpets sounded, and the whole 
town was ih motion on the alarm. The streets were filled 
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with people Tutimng xsp and down, and to iBOEniy Kghis wem 
bMugnt out, both in the lower town and in the citadel, that 
Uie whole was illuminated, and a confused noise was heard 
(torn every quarter. Aratus went on notwithstanding, and 
'Attempted the way up the rock. He proceeded in a slow and 
difficult manner at first, because he had lost the path which 
hy deep beneath the craggy parts of the rock, ana led to the 
Wall by a great variety df windings and turnings. But, at 
'fliat moment, the moon, as it were by miracle, is said to have 
'iHspersed the clouds, and throWn a light on the most obscure 
^att of the path, ip<rhich continued tilfhe reached the wall at 
the place he wanted. Then the clouds gadxered afresh^ and 
"^1^ nid her face again. 

In the mean time, the three hundri^d men whom Aratus had 
Ittft bythe temple of Juno, had entered the city, which they 
fiMind all in an alarm, and full of lights. As they could not 
find the way Aratus had taken, nor trace him in the least, they 
'screened themselves under the shady side of a high rock, and 
Waited tiiere in great perplexity and distress. Sy this time 
Aratus was engaged with the enemy on the ramparts of the: 
citadel, and they could distinguish the cri«s of combatants: 
but as the noise was echoed by the neighbouring mountains, 
it "Was uncertain from whence it first came. Whilst they were 
hi doubt whdt way to turn, Archelaiis, who commanded the 
king's forces, took a considerible corps, and began to ascend 
^e nill with loud shouts, and trumpets sounding, in order to 
attack Aratus' rear. He passed the party of the three hun- 
dred without perceiving them ; but he was no sooner gone by, 
than they rose, as froman ambuscade, fell upon him, and kill* 
ing the first they attacked, so terrified the rest, and even 
Archelaiis himself, that they turned their backs, and were 
pursued till they entirely dispersed. 

When the party was thus victorious, Erginus came to them 
from their friends above, to inform them that Aratus was en- 
gaged with the enemy, who defended themselves with great 
vigour; that the wall itself was disputed, and that their gene- 
ral wanted immediate assistance. They bade him lead them 
to the place that moment; and as they ascended, they disco- 
vered themselves by their shouts. Thus their friends were 
encouraged, and the reflection of the full moon upon their 
arms, made their numbers appear greater to their enemies, on 
account of the length of the path. In the echoes of the night, 
too, the shouts seemed to come from a much larger party. At 
last they joined Aratus, and, with an united effort, beat ofi* the 
enemy, and took post upon the wall. At break of day the 
• citadel was their own^ and the first rays of the sun did honour 
to their victory. At the asme time the rest of Aratus' forces 
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'Cnrtved from Bicyoxnz ihe 'Corinthians readUy opened their 
gfttes to them^ ana assisted in taking the king's soldiers pri 
soners. 

When he thought his victory complete, he went down from 
the citadel to the theatre; an innumerable multitude crowding 
to see him^ and to hear the speech that he would make to the 
Corinthians. After he had disposed the Achaeans on each 
side of the avenues to the theatre, he came from behind the 
scenes, and made his appearance in his armour. But he was 
so much changed by utoour and watching, that /the joy and 
elevation which his success might have inspired, was weighed 
down by the Extreme fatigue of his spirits. On his appear- 
ance, the people immediately began to express their high sense 
of his services; upon which he took his spear in his right 
hand, and leaning his body on one knee a little against it, re- 
mained a long time in that posture silent, to receive their 
plaudits and acclamations, their praises of his virtue, and cop- 
pliments on his good fortune. 

After their first transports were over, and he perceived that 
he could be heard, he summoned the strength he had left, and 
made a speech in the name of the Achaeans, suitable to the 
great event, persuaded the Corinthians to* join the league, and 
delivered to them the keys of their city, which they nad not 
been masters of since the times of Philip. As to the generals 
of Antigonus, he set ArchelaOs, who was his prisoner, free; 
but he put Theophrastus to death, because h^ refused to leave 
Corinth. Persaeus, on the taking of the citadel, made his es- 
cape to Cenchreae. Some time after, when he was amusing 
himself with disputations in philosophy, and some person ad- 
vanced this position, — ^^^None but the wise man is fit to be a 
eeneral:" — ^*It is true," said he, "and the gods know it, that 
tnis maxim of Zeno's once pleased me more than all the rest; 
but I have changed my opinion, since I was better taught by 
the young Sicyonian." This circumstance concerning Persaeus 
we have from many historians. 

Aratus immediately seized the Herssutn^ or temple of Juno, 
and the harbour of Lechaeum, in which he took twenty-five ot 
the king's ships. He took also five hundred horses, and four 
hundred Syrians, whom he sold. The Achasans put a garri- 
son of four hundred men in the citadel of Corinth, which was 
strengthened with fifty dogs, and as many men to keep them. 

The Romans were great admirers of Philopcemen, and called 
him the last of the Greeks; not allowingthat there was any 
great man amongst that people after him. But, in my opinion, 
this exploit of Aratus is the last which the Greeks have to 
boast of. Indeed, whether we consider the boldness of the en- 
terprise, or the good fortune which attended it, it equals the 
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greatest upon record. The same appeart from its immedkrte 
consequences: the Megarensians revolted from Antigonas, 
and joined Aratus: the Troezenians and Epidaurians, too, 
ranged themselves on the side of the Achaeans* 

In his first expedition beyond the bounds of Peloponnesus, 
Aratus overran Attica, and, passing into Salamis, ravaged that 
island; so that the Achaean forces thought themselves escaped, 
as it were, out of prison, and followed him wherever he pleased. 
On this occasion he set the Athenian prisoners free without 
ransom, by which he sowed amongst them the first seeds of 
defection from the Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy like- 
wise into the Achaean league, by procuring nim the direction 
of the war both by sea and land. Such was his influence over 
the AchsBans, that as the laws did not allow him to be general 
two years together, they appointed him every other year; aLnd, 
in action, as well as counsel, h^ had always in effect the chief 
cpmmand : for they saw it was not wealth, or glory, or the 
friendship of kings, on the advantage of his own country, or 
any thing else, that he preferred to the promotion of the 
Achaean power. He thought that cities, in their single capacity, 
were weak ; and that they could not provide for their defence 
without uniting and binding themselves together for the com- 
mon good. As the members of the body cannot be nourished 
or live but by their connection with each other, and, when 
separated, pine and decay; so cities perish when they break 
off from the community to which they belonged^ and, on the 
contrary, gather strength and power by becoming parts of 
some great body, and enjoying the fruits of the wisdom of the 
whole.* 

Observing, therefore, that all the bravest people in his neigh- 
bourhood lived according to their own laws, it gave him pain 
to see the Argives in slavery, and he took measures for destroy- 
ing their tyrant Airistomachus.t Besides, he was ambitious for 
restoring* Argos to its liberty, as a reward for the education it 
had afforded nim, and to unite it to the Achaean league. With- 
out much difficulty he found them hardy enough to undertake 

* We shall here give the reader an acoonot of some laws, by which the 
Achaean states were governed :— 1. An epLtraordinary assembly was not to be 
summoned at the request of foreign ambassadors, unless they first notified, in 
writing, to the PrcBtor and Demiurgi, the subject of their embassy. 2. No 
city, subject to the league, was to send any embassy to a foreign prince or 
state, without the consent and approbation of the general diet. 3. No mem- 
ber of the assembly was to accept of presents from foreign princes, under 
any pretence whatsoever. 4. No prince, state, or city, was to be admitted 
into the league, without the consent of the whole alliance. 5. The general 
assembly was not to sit above three days. 

tThis Aristomachus must not be confounded with bim who tra& thrown 
into the tea at Cenohress. Between tiiem r&goed Ariatii^iis. 



the ciHDftintaaioiH at the head of wham was Mnd^jlvts and Gha- 
rimenes^ the diviner: but they had no swords; for thej were 
forbidden to keep arms, and uie ty rast had laid great penalties 
on such as should be found to have any in Uieir possession. 
To supply this defect, Aratus provided several Aggers for 
them at Corinth, and having sewed them up in the pack-sad- 
dles of horses that were to carry sbme ordinary wares, they 
were, by that stratagem, conveyed to Argos.* In the mean 
time, Charimenes taking in another of liis friends as a partner, 
iE^sch^lus and his associates were so much provoked, that they 
cast him off, and determined to do the business by themselves. 
But Charimenes perceiving their intention, in resentment of 
the slight, informed the tyrant of their purpose,, when they 
w^e set out to put it in execution. Upon which they fled 
with precipitation, and most of them escaped to Corinth, 

It was not long, however, before Aristomachus was des- 
patched by one of his own servants; but before any measures 
could be taken to guard against tyranny, Aristippus took the 
reins, and proved a worse tyraiit than the former. Aratus, 
indeed, marched immediately to Argos with all the Achseans 
that were able to bear arms, m order to support the citizens, 
whom he doubted not to find ready to assert tneir liberty. But 
they had been long accustomed to the yoke, and were willing 
te be slaves; insomuch that not one of them joined him, and 
he returned with the iuconYenience of bringing a charge upon 
the Achaeans, that they had committed acts of tostility in time 
of full peace: for they were summoned to answer for this in-* 
justice oefore the Monti neaps. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial ; and Aristippus being the 
prosecutor, got a fine of thirty tninse laid upon the Ach^aas. 
As that tyrant both hated and feared Aratus, he meditated his 
death, and Antigonus entered into the scheme. They had 
their emissaries in almost every quarter, watching their oppor- 
tunity. But the surest i^uard for a prince, or other chief, is 
the sincere affection of his people: for when the commons and 
the nobility, instead of fearing their chief magistrate, fear for 
him, he sees with many eyes, and hears with many ears. And 
here I cannot but leave a little the thread of my story to de- 
scribe that manner of life which Aristippus was under the 
necessity of leading, if he chose to keep in his hands that des- 
potism, that .state of an arbitrary sovereign, which is com- 
monly so much envied, and admired as the highest. pitch of 
happiness. 

Tnis tyrant, ^o had Antigonus for his ally, who kept so 

* Pdybios phic68 tbit attempt for the relief of Argoi under the second 
Arliloaiaclm8.^yid« Fol^. lib* iit 
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laree a body-guard, and had not left one of bis enemies aKre 
in uie city, would not suffer his euards to do duty in the pa- 
lace, but only in the Testibule ana porticoes about it When 
supper was over, he sent away all his servants, barred the door 
of the hall himself, and, with his mistress, crept through a 
trapndoor into a small chamber above. Upon that door he 
placed his bed, and slept there as a person in his anxious state 
of mind may be supposed to sleep. The ladder by which he 
went up, his mistress' mother took away, and secured in an- 
other room till morning, when she brought it again, and called 
up this wonderful prince, who crept like a reptile out of his 
hole: whereas Aratus, who acquired a lasting command, not 
by force of arms, but by virtue, and in a way agi*eeable to thi) 
laws; who made his appearance without fear in a plain vest 
and cloak, and always showed himself an enemy to tyrants, 
left an illustrious posterity among the Greeks, which fiourishe.i 
at this day: But of those who have seized castles, who havci 
maintained guards, who have fenced themselves with armS; 
and gates, and barricadoes, how few can we reckon up that 
have not, like timorous hares, died a violent death; and not 
one of them has left a family, or even a monument to preserve 
his memory with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and open, to pull 
down Aristippus, and rescue Argos out of his hands; but he 
always miscarried. Once he applied his scaling ladders, and 
ascended the wall with a small party, in spite of the extreme 
danger that threatened him. He even succeeded so far as to 
kill the guards that came to oppose him : but when day ap 
peared, and the tyrant attacked him on all sides, the people oi 
Argos, as if he nad not been fishting for their liberty, and 
they were only presiding at the Nemean games, sat very im- 
partial spectators of the action, without making the least mo- 
tion to assist Aratus defended himself with great courage, 
and, though he had his thigh run through with a spear, main- 
tained his post all day against such superior numbers. Would 
his strengtn have permitted him to continue the combat in the 
night too, he must have carried his point; for the tyrant now 
thought of nothing but making his escape, and had already 
sent most of his treasure on board his ships. Hov^rever, as no 
one gave Aratus intelligence of this circumstance, as his water 
failed, and his wound disqualified him from any further efforts, 
he called off his men and retired. 

He now despaired of succeeding by way of surprise, and, 
therefore, openly entered the territories of Argos with his 
armv, and committed great devastation. He fought a pitched 
battle with Aristippus near the river Chares, and on that oc- 
easion he was censured for deserting the action^ and letting 
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the vietary dip out of his hands: for one part of his army had 
clearly the advantage) and was advancing fast in the i)ursuit, 
when he, without being overpowered where he acted in per-^ 
son, merely out of fear and diffidence, retired in great disor-» 
der to his camp. His men, on their return from tHeir pursuit^ 
expiessed their indignation at being prevented from erecting 
the trophy, after they had put the enem v to flight, and killed 
many more men than they had lost. Aratus, wounded with 
these reproaches, determined to risk a second battle for the 
trophy. Accordingly, after his men had rested one day, he 
drew them out the next. But finding that the enemy's num- 
bers were increased, and that their troops were in much higher 
spirits than before, he durst not venture upon an action, but 
retreated, after having obtained a truce to carry off the dead. 
However, by his engaging manners, and his abilities in the 
administration, he obviated the consequences of his error, and 
added the city of Cleonae to the Achsean league. In Cleona& 
he caused the Nemean games to be celebrated ; for he thought 
that city had the best and most ancient claim to them. The 
people of Ar^os likewise exhibited them, and, on this occa- 
sion, the freedom and security which had been the privilege of 
the champions, were first violated. The Achaeans considered 
as enemies all that had repaired to the games at Argos, and 
having seized them as they passed through their territories, 
sold them for slaves. So violent and implacable was their 
general's hatred of tyrants. 

Not long after, Aratus had intelligence that Aristippus had 
a design upon Cleonse, but that he was afraid of him, because 
he then resided at Corinth, which was very near Cleonae. In 
this case he assembled his forces by proclamation, and having 
ordered them to take provisions for several days, marched to 
Cenchreffi. By this manoeuvre, he hoped to bring Aristippus 
%gainst Cleonae, as supposing him at a distance; and it had its 
effect The tyrant immediately set out from Argos with his 
army. But it was no sooner dark, than Aratus returned from 
Cenchreae to Corinth, and having placed guards in all the roads, 
led on the Achaeans, who followed him in such good order, 
and with so much celerity and pleasure, that they not only 
made their march, but entered Cleonae that night, and put 
themselves in order of battle ; nor did Aristippus gain the 
least knowledge of this movement 

Next morning, at break of day, the gates were opened, the 
trumpet sounded, and Aratus advancing at full speed, and with 
all the alarm of war, fell upon the enemy, and soon routed 
them. Then he went upon the pursuit, particularly that way 
which he imagined Arisfbpus might take; for the country had 
several outlets. The pursuit was continued as far as Mycenae, 
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luid the tyrant^ as Dhiias tells tiB^ wtis overtaken «id killed l)y 
a Cretan named Tragiscus; and af his army tltere were above 
fifteen hundred slain. Aratus, tht>ugh he nad gained this im- 
portant victory without the loss of one man, could not make 
Jiimself master of Argos, nor deliver it from slavery; for 
.^^as and young Aristomachus entered it widi the king of 
Macedon's troops, and held it in subjection. 

This action silenced, in a great measure, the calumny of the 
enemy, and put a stop to the insolent scofi^ of those who, to 
flatter tlie tyrants, had not scrupled to say, that whenever the 
Achaean general prepared for battle, his bowels lost their re- 
tentive faculty: that when the trumpet sounded, his eyes grew 
dim, and his head giddy; and that when he had given the 
word, he used to ask his lieutenants, and other officers, what 
further need there could be of him, since the die was past, 
and whether he might not retire, and wait the event of the 
day at some distance. These reports had prevailed so much, 
that the philosophers, in their inquiries in the schools. Whe- 
ther the palpitation of the heart and change of colour on the 
appearance of danger, were arguments of cowardice, or only 
of some natural defect, some coldness in the constitution? 
used always to quote Aratus as an excellent general, who yet 
was always subject to those emotions on occasion of a battle. 

After he had destroyed Aristippus, he sought means to de- 
pose Lysiades the Megalopolitan, who had assumed the su- 
preme power in his native city. This man had something 
ginerous in his nature, and was not insensible to true honour, 
e had not, like most other tyrants, committed this injustice 
out of a love of licentious pleasure, or from a motive of ava- 
rice; but incited, when very young, by a passion for glory, 
and unadvisedly believing the false and vain accounts of tne 
wondrous happiness of arbitrary power, he had made it his 
business to usurp it. However, he soon felt it a heavy bur- 
den ; and being at once desirous to gain the happiness which 
Aratus enjoyed, and to deliver himself from the fear of his 
intriguing spirit, he formed the noblest resolution that can be 
conceived, which was first to deliver himself from the hatred, 
the fears, and the guards, that encompassed him, and then to 
bestow the greatest blessing on his country. In consequence 
hereof, he sent for Aratus, laid down the authority he had as- 
sumed, and joined the city to the Achaean lea^e. The 
AchsBans, charmed with his noble spirit, thought it not too 
great a comnliment to elect him general. He was no sooner 
appointed, than he discovered an ambition to raise his name 
above that of Aratus, and was by that means led to several 
unnecessary attempts, particularly to declare war against the 
I^cedsemonians. Aratus endeavoured to prevent it, but his 
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om)Osilioa' iffiaa thought to proceed from envy. Lysiad^s was 
onosen general a second time, though Aratus exerted all his 
Interest to get that appointment for another: for, as we have 
already observed, he nad the command himself only every 
other year. Lysiades was fortunate enough to gain that com- 
mission a third time, enjo]^ing it alternately with Aratus. But 
at last, avowing himself his enemy, and often accusing him to 
the Achaeans in full council, that people cast him off. For he 
apposed with only an assumed character to contend against 
real and sincere virtue, ^sop tells us, — ^^ That the cuckoo 
one day aski^ the little birds why they avoided her? and they 
answered. It was because they feared she would at last prove 
a hawk/' In like manner it happened to Lysiades. It was 
suspected that, as he had been once a tyrant, his laying down 
his power was not quite a voluntary thing, and that he would 
be glad to take the first opportunity to resume it. 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war with the ^tolians. 
The AchsBans pressed him to engage them on the confines of 
Megara; and Agis, kine of the Lacedaemonians, who attended 
with an army^oined his instances to theirs; but he would 
not<consent. Tney reproached him with want of spirit, with 
cowardice; they tried what the weapons of ridicule could do; 
but he bore all their attacks with patience, and would not sa- 
crifice the real good of the community to the fear of seeming 
disgrace. Upon this principle he suffered the JStolians to pass 
Mount Gerania, and to enter Peloponnesus without the least 
resistance. But when he found that in their march they had 
seized Pellene, he was no longer the same man. Without the 
least delay, without waiting tul all his forces were assembled, 
he advanced with those he had at hand against the enemy, 
who were much weakened by their late acquisition, for it had 
occasioned the utmost disorder and misrule. They had no 
sooner entered the city, than the private men dispersed them- 
selves in the houses, and began to scramble and fight for the 
booty, while the generals and other ofiicers seized the wives 
and daughters of the inhabitants, and each put his helmet on 
the head of his prize, as a mark to whom she belonged, and to 
prevent her coming into the hands of another. 

While they were thus employed, news was bro^ght that 
Aratus was at hand, and ready to fall upon them, llie con- 
sternation was such as might be expected amongst men in ex- 
treme disorder. Before they were all apprised of their dan- 
ger, those that were about the gates and in the suburbs, had 
skirmished a few moments with the Achaeans, and were put to 
flight; and the precipitation with which they fled, greatly dis- 
tressed those who had assembled to support them. During 
this confusion, one of the captives, daughter to Epigethes* a 
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f&f9W oi.ff^t ^w^enoQ ioi F«UcM)B> tvte i««ii mnarkable for 

bex beauty. aB4 mftieatiQ mien, wa& seated ia the temple of 
Diansu where thQ-pfficer^whoae prise she was, had placed her, 
a|*tei; havio^ put bis hdmet> wnich was adorned with three 
pUu;^e0 of f^athers^ oo her h^. This lady, hearing the iH>i8e 
and tumJi|lt,V^n Wt suddenly to see what was the cause. As 
she stood ai th^ ^l^r of ihe temple, and looked down upon the 
combatants, with the helmet still upon her head, she appeared 
to the ci^iz^nei a ficure more, than human, and this enemy took 
ber for a deity; which struck the latter with sacb terror and 
astonishi^nent, tbat they were no longer able to use their arms. 

The Pellenians tell us, ^at the statue of the goddess stands 
commonly untouched; and that when the priestess moves it 
put of the temple, in order to carry it in procession, none dare 
look it in the lace, but, on the contrary, thej turn away their 
eyes with great care ; for it is not only a terrible and dangerous 
sight to mankind, but its look renders the trees barren, and 
blastts tbe fruits where it passes. They add, that the priestess 
carried it out on this occasion, and always turning the face 
directly towards the ^tolians, filled them with horror, and 
deprived them of their senses. But Aratus, in his Com- 
mentaries, makes no mention of any such circumstance; he 
only sa^^s, that he put the J^tolians to flight, and, entering the 
town with the fugitives, dislodged them by dint of sword, and 
killed seven hundred. This action was one of the most cele- 
brated in history : Timanthes the painter gave a very lively 
and excellent representation of it 

However, as many powerful states were combining against 
the Achaeans, Aratus hastened to make peace with the iBto- 
lians, which he not only e£fected with the assistance of Fanta- 
leon, one of the most powerful men amongst them, but like- 
wise entered into an alliance o£fensive and defensive. He had 
a strong desire to restore Athens to its liberty, and exposed 
himseli to the severest censures of the Achaeans, by attempt- 
ing to surprise the Piraeus, while there was a truce subsisting 
between them and the Macedonians. Aratus, indeed, in his 
Commentaries, denies the fact, and lays the blame upon Ergi- 
nus, with whom he took the citadel of Corinth. He says, it 
was the peculiar scheme of Er^inus to attempt that port ; that 
his ladder breakings he miscarried, and was pursued; and that, 
to save himself, he often called upon Aratus, as if present; by 
which artifice he deceived the enemy, and escaped. But this 
defence of his wants probability to support it It is not likely 
that Erginus, a private man, a Syrian, would have formed a 
design of such consequence, without having Aratus at the head 
of it, to supply him with troops, and to point out the oppor- 
tunity for the attack. Nay, Aratus proved the same agiunst 



iih^lt) by ffittiti^ iftbt duly tw6 6f fhtee, blrt ihany more at- 
tempts uj^on the Pi^seU^. Like a person violently iti loVe, hi^ 
miscarriage did not |>i^Viiil npon him to deisist; for as his 
hopes were dts^ppoi'Ated Only by the failure, perhaps, of a sin- 
t^le cii^umstanee, and he was always within a little of sti^^ceed- 
ing, he still edeourased himself to go on. In one reptiise, as 
he fled over the fields of Thriasium, he broke his leg; and the 
etire could hot be effected without several incisions, so that, for 
some time after, when he was called to action, he was carried 
into the field in a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius' acceission to 
the throne, Aratus was more intent than ever on delivering 
Athens from the yoke, and conceived an utter contempt for 
the Macedonians. He was, however, defeated in a battle near 
Phylacia by Bithys,the new king's general; and a strong re- 
port being spread on one side that he was taken prisoner, and 
on another, that he was dead, Diogenes, who commanded ih 
the Piraeus, wrote a letter to Corinth, insisting, — ^^ That the 
Achseans should evacuate the place, since Aratus was no 
more." Aratus happened to be at Corinth when the letter 
arrived, and the messengers finding that their business occa- 
sioned much laughter and satirical discourse, retired ih great 
confusion. The king of Macedon himself, too, sent a ship, 
with orders, — ^**That Aratus should be brought i6 him m 
chains." 

The Athenians exceeding themselves in flattery to the Ma- 
cedonians, wore chaplets of flowers upon the first report of 
Aratus' death. Incensed at this treatment, he immediately 
marched out a^inst them, and proceeded as Far as the Acade- 
my: but they implored him to spare them, and he returned 
Without doing them the least injury. This made the Athe- 
nians sensible of his virtue; and as upon the death of Deme- 
trius they were dteteritiihed to make an attempt for liberty, thiey 
called them in to their assistance. Though he was not general 
of the Achaeans <^at year, and was so much indisposed besides, 
by long sickness, as to be forced to keep his bed, yet he ciatrsed 
himself to be carried (n a littef, 16 render them his best ser- 
vices. Accordingly^ he prevailed opon Diogenes, who com- 
manded the garHsOt^, to "gite u^ tlie r irseus, Munychia, Sala- 
mis, and Sunium, to the Athenians, for the consideration of a 
hundred and fifty tAferits, twenty of which Aratus Jiim^lf fur- 
nished. Upon this, the JEtgm^tsB and Hermoniatis joined this 
Achaeans, and ereat part of Arcadia paid contributions to the 
league.^ The Maceaohians now found employment enoudi 
for their arms nearer home, and the Achasans, numbering the 
iEtoliana amongst their allies^ found a great addition to their 
power. 
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Aratus still proceeded upon his old principles^ and in his 
uneasiness to see tyranny established in a city so near him as 
that of Argos, sent his agents to Aristomachus,to represent, — 
<^ How advantageous a thing it would be for him to restore 
that cit^ to liberty, and loin it to the Achaean league; how no^ 
ble to follow the example of Lysiades, and command so great 
a people with reputation and honour, as the general of their 
choice, rather than one city as a tyrant, exposed to perpetual 
danger and hatred/' Aristomachus listened to their suggest 
tions, and desired Aratus to send him fifty taleats to pay ofi 
his troops. The money was granted agreeably to his request, 
but Lysiades, whose commission as general was not expired, 
and who was ambitious to have this negociation pass with the 
Achaeans for his work, took an opportunity, while the money 
was providing, to accuse Aratus to Aristomachus, as a person 
that nad an implacable aversion to tyrants, and to advise him 
rather to put the business into his hands. Aristomachus be- 
lieved these suggestions, and Lysiades had the honour of in- 
troducing him to the league. !out on this occasion especially, 
the Achaean council showed their a£fection and fidelity to Ara- 
tus: for, upon his speaking against Aristomachus, they re- 
jected him with marks of resentment Afterwards, when 
Aratus was prevailed upon to nianage the afiair, they readily 
accepted the proposal, and passed a decree, by which the Ar- 
gives and Phliasians were admitted into the league. The 
year following, too, Aristomachus was appointed general. 

Aristomachus, finding >himself esteemed by the Achaeans, 
was desirous of carrying his arms into Laconia, for' which pur- 
pose he sent for Aratus from Athens. Aratus made answer, 
that he utterly disapproved the expedition, not choosing that 
the Achaeans should engage with Cleomenes,^ whose spirit 
and power kept growing in proportion to the dangers he had 
to encounter. . Aristomachus, however, was bent upon the en- 
terprise^ find Aratus, yielding to bis solicitations, returned to 
assist bim in the war. Cleomenes oifered him battle at Pa- 
lantium, but Aratus prevented him from accepting the chal- 
. lenge. Hereupon Lysiades accused Aratus to the Achaeans, 
.and the year following declared himself his competitor for the 
command ; but A.ratus had the majority of votes, and was for 
the twelfth time declared general.* 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes at Mount Lv- 
caeum; and in his d^ht being forced to wander about in tne 

* Some authors write, t^at Cleomenes, at the instigation of the MtdbsjM^ 
had huiJt a fbrtress in the territory ofthie Megalopolitans, called Athameum; 
wliiob the A<^h8eans considered as an open rupture, and, therefore, declared. 
Id a general assemblj, that the JLacedemoniant sbookl be oonaidered at 
enemies. 
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tti^t, he WHS mpf»^ to be ktll^rt. TM^ nm <iM ftdcbttd 
time that a report df hi^ death «pre«d over Greeee. He saved 
himself, howet^r ; Und hs^vinr collected the neattered remaiiid 
of his forces, Was not sdtisfied with retiring unmolested: on 
the contrary, he araited himself in the best manner of his op^ 
jKirtunity; and when none et|>ected^ or even thonght of mth 
a manoeuvre, fell snddenlv npon the Mantineans, who wer6 
sHles to Cleomenes, took their city, secdred it witk a^ garriso«i> 
and declared all the strangers he found there free of the city. 
In short, he acquired that for the Ach^eans when beaten, which 
they could not easily have ^ned when victorious. 

The Lacedaemonians again entering the territories of Mega^ 
lopolis, he marched to relieve that city^ Cleomenes endea*^ 
voured to bring him to an engagement, but he declined it, 
though the Megalopolitans pressed him mtvch to leave th^ 
matter to the decision of the sword: for, besides that he was 
never very fit for disputes in the open field, he was now in- 
ferior in numbers; and at a time of life when his' spirits beean 
to fail, and his ambition was subdued, he would nave had to 
do with a young man of the most adventurous courage. He 
thought, too, that if Cleomenejs, by his boldness, sought to ac- 
quire glory, it became Am, by his caution, to keep that which 
he hao. 

One day the light infantry skirmished with the Spactans, 
and having driven them to tneir camp, entered it with Uiem, 
and be^n to plunder. Aratus even then would not lead on 
the main body, but kept his men on the other side of a defile 
that lay between, and would not suffer them to pass. Lysi- 
ades, incensed at this order, and reproaching him with cow- 
ardice, called upon the cavalry to support the party which was 
in pursuit of the enemy, and not to netray the victory, nor to 
desert a man wbo was going to hazard all for his country. 
Many of the best men in the ai^my followed hina to the chaise, 
which was so vigorous^ that he put the right wing of the £a- 
ceddemonians to flight. But in the ardour of his courage, and 
his ambition- for honour, he went inconsiderately upon the 
pursait, till he fell into an intricate way, obstructed! with tree^ 
and intersected with large ditches. Cleomenes attacked him 
in this ground*, and slew him, after he had maintained the most 
glorious of all combats, the combat for his people, almost at 
their own- doors.' The rest of the cavalry fled, and, taming 
back upon the main body, put the infantry in disorder, so Hiat 
the rout became general. 

This loss was principally ascribed to Aratus, for he was 
thought to have aoandoned Lysiades to his fate. The Achae- 
ans, tnevefore, retired in ereat anger, and obliged him to. fol- 
low them to ^gium. There it was decreed in full eouDcil, 

3r» 
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timt he should be su]pipU<kl t^ith da more mobey^ nor have aiiy 
tnercenariea maintained ; and that, if he would go to war, he 
must find resources for it himself. Thus ignominious!^ treat- 
ed, he was inclined to give up the seal, and resim his com- 
mand immediately; hut, upon more mature consideration, he 
thought it better to bear the affront with patience. Soon after 
this he.led the Ach^ans to Orchomenus, where he gave battle 
to Megistonous, father-in-law to Cleomenes, killed three hun- 
dred of his men, and took him prisoner. 

It had been customar}^ with him to take the command every 
other year; but when his turn came, and he was called upon 
to resume it, he absolutely refused, and Timoxenus was ap- 
pointed general. The reason commonly given for his reject- 
ing that commission, was his resentment against the people 
for the late dishonour they had done him ; but the real cau3e 
was the bad' posture of the Achaean afiairs. Cleomenes no 
longer advanced by insensible steps; he had no measures now 
to keep with the magistrates at home, nor any thing to fear 
from their opposition; for he had put the ephori to death, 
distributed the lands in equal portions, and admitted many 
strangers citizens of Sparta. A^^^^^ he had made himself ab- 
solute master by these means at home, he marched into Achaia, 
and insisted upon being appointed general of the league. 
Aratus, therefore, is highly blamed, when affairs were in such 
a tempestuous state, for giving up the helm to another pilot, 
when he ought rather to have taken it by force to save the 
community from sinking. Or, if he thought the Achaean pow- 
er beyond the possibility of being retrieved, he should nave 
yielded to Cleomenes, and not nave brought Peloponnesus 
into a state of barbarism again with Macedonian garrisons, ^ 
nor filled the citadel of Corinth with Illyrian and Gaulish 
arms: for this was making those men to whom he had shown 
himself superior, both in nis military and political capacity, 
and whom he vilified so much in his Uommentaries, masters of 
his cities, under the softer, but false name of allies. It may 
be said, perhaps, that Cleomenes wanted justice, and was ty- 
rannically inclined. Let us grant it for a moment : yet he was 
a descendant of the Heraclidae, and his country was Sparta, 
the meanest citizen of which should have been preferred as 

general of the league to the first of the Macedonians, at least 
y those who set any value on the dignity of Greece. Besides, 
Cleomene? asked for thexommand among the Achaeans,* only 

* Perteips Aratus was upprebeosiye that Cleomenes would endeavour to 
make himself alsolute amongst the Achseans, as he was already in Lacedse- 
mon. There was a possibility, however, of his behaving with bononr as ge- 
neral of the Achssans: whereas from Antigonui nothiDg could be expected 
butisbainB. 
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to ina]ke their cities happy in his services, in return for the 
honour of the title; whereas Antigonus, though declared com- 
mander-in-chief hoth by sea and land, would not accept the 
commission till he was paid with the citadel of Corinth; in 
which he perfectly resembled ^sop's hunter;* for he would 
not ride the Achaeans, though they offered their backs, and 
though by embassies and decrees they courted him to do it, 
till he had first bridled them by his garrison, and by the host- 
ages which they were obliged to deliver to him. 

It is true, Aratus labours to justify himself by the necessity 
of affairs. But Polybius assures us, that, long before that 
necessity existed, he had been afraid of uie daring spirit of 
Gleomenes, and hjid not only treated with Antigonus in pri- 
vate, but drawn in the Megalopolitans to propose it to the ge- 
neral assembly of the Achaeans, that Antigonus should be in- 
vited to their assistance. For, whenever Uleomenes renewed 
his depredations, the Megalopolitans were the first that suffer- 
ed by them. Phylarchus gives the same account; but we 
should not have aftbrded him much credit, if he had not been 
supported by the testimony of Polybius; for such is his fond- 
ness of Gleomenes, that he cannot speak of him but in an en- 
thusiastic manner; and, as if he was pleading a cause, rather 
than writing a history, he perpetually disparages the one and 
vindicates the other. 

The Achaeans having lost Mantinea, which Gleomenes now 
took a second time, and being, moreover, defeated in a great 
battle at Hecatomboeum, were struck with such terror, that 
they immediately invited Gleomenes to Argos, with a promise 
of making him general. Qut Aratus no sooner perceived that 
he was on his march, and had brought his army as far as Ler- 
.ma, than his fears prevailed, and he sent ambassadors to de- 
sire him to come to the Achasans as friends and allies, with 
three hundred men only.' They were to add, that if he had 
any distrust of the Achaeans, they would give him hostages. 
Gleomenes told him, they did but insult and mock him with 
such a message, and returning immediately, wrote a.letter to 
the Achaean council, full of complaints and invectives against 
Aratus. Aratus wrote another against Gleomenes in the same 
style; and they proceeded to such gross abuse, as not to spare 
even the characters of their wives and families. , 

Upon this Gleomenes sent a herald to declare war against 
the Achaeans; and in the mean time the city of Sicyon was 
near being betrayed to him. Disappointed of his expectation 
there, he turned against Pellene, dislodged the Achaean garri* 

* Horace ffives ns this &ble of .^loop's; but, befiire .Ssop, the poet Stesi- 
csboniB is said to bare apoUed it to the Himeriaoi, when they were going to 
raise a guard for Pljalans. 
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8OD9 and aeeiired the tows fm- faimseUl A Bide after litis, h^ 
took Pheneam and PeoteleQai; and it was not lonr before the 
people of Argos adopted hia interest, and the Pmiasians re- 
ceived his i^arrison: so that scarce ainr thing remained firm to 
the Achaeans of the dominions thej had aquired : AnitQS saw 
nothing but confusion about him; all Peloponnesus was in a 
tottering condition, and the cities eveiy where excited by in- 
noyators to revolt Indeed, none were quiet or satisfied with 
their present circumstances. Even amongst the Sicyonians 
and Corinthians, roan^ were found to have a correspondence 
with Cleomenes, having been long disafiected to the adminis- 
tration and the public utility, because they wanted to ^t the 
power into their own hands. Aratus was invested with full 
authority to punish the delinquents. The corrupt members of 
Sicyon he cut ofi*; but by seeking for such in Corintih, in or- 
der to put them to death, he exasperated the people, already 
sick of the same distemper, and weary of the Achaean govern- 
ment* On this occasion they assembled in the temple of 
Apollo, and sent for Aratus, being determined either to kill 
him or take him prisoner, before they proceeded to an open 
revolt He came leading his horse, as it he had not the least 
mistrust or suspicion. When they saw him at the gate, a num- 
ber of them rose up and loaded him with reproaches. But he, 
with a composed countenance and mild address, bade them sit 
down again, and not be standing in the way, and by making 
such a disorderly noise, prevent odier citizens who were at 
the door from entering. At the same time that he said this, he 
drew back step by step, as if he was seeking somebod]^ to take 
his horse. Thus he got out of the crowd, and continued to 
talk, without the least appearance of confusion, to such of the 
Corinthians as he met, and desired them to go to the temple, 
till he insensibly approached the citadel. He then mounted 
his horse, and without stopping any longer at the fort, than to 
give his orders to Cleopater the governor to keep a strict 
guard upon it, he rode ofi* to Sicyon, followed by no more 
than thirty soldiers, for the rest had left him and dispersed. 

The Corinthians, soon apprised of his fiight, went in pur- 
suit of him : but failing in their design, they sent for Cleo- 
menes, and put the eity into his hands. He did not, however, 
think this ^avantege equal to his loss in their suffering Aratus 
to Escape. As soon as the inhabitants of that district on the 
coast called Acte had surrendered their towns^ he shut up the 
citadel with a wall of cireusiv^Iation, and a palisadoea en- 
treaehdnentt 

*Wiiftt wonder, wben they saw AntOB aafailUul to his first priaeipfes, 
and Idling; to hnog tbeftiragna.mder tba MftocthaMsn yoke? 

i ArfOToupii xai rcf lemxiCc. 
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In the mean time, many of the Aehsans repaired to Aratus 
at Sicyon, and a general ass^nbly was held, in which he was 
. chosen commander-in-chief, with an unlimited commission. 
He now first took a guard, and it was composed of his fel- 
low-citizens. He had conducted the Achaean administration 
three-and-thirty years; he had been first man in Greece, both 
in power and reputation; but he now found himself abandon- 
ed, indigent, persecuted, without any thing but one plank to 
trust to in the storm that had shipwrecked his country: for 
the ^tolians refused him the assistance which he re(]uested*, 
and the city of Athens, though well inclined to serve him, was 
prevented by Euclides and Micion. 

Aratus had a house and valuable effects at Corinth. Cleo- 
menes would not touch any thing tha^ belonged to him^ but 
sent for his friends and agents, and charged them to take the 
utmost care of his afiairs, as remembering that they must give 
an account to Aratus. To Aratus himself he privately sent 
Tripylis, and afterwards his father-in-law MegistonoUs, with 
great offers, and among the rest a pension of twelve talents, 
which was double the yearly allowance he had had from Pto- 
lemy. For this he desired to be appointed general of the 
Achaeans, and to be joined with him in the care of the citadel 
of Corinth. Aratus answered, — *^ That he did not now go- 
vern affairs, but they governed him.'' As there appeared an 
insincerity in this answer, Cleomenes entered the territories 
of Sicyon, and committed great devastations. He likewise 
blocked up the city for three months together; all which time 
Aratus was debating with himself whether he should surren- 
der the citadel to Antigonus, for he would not send him suc- 
cours on any other condition. 

Before he could take his resolution, the Achaeans met in 
council at ^gium, and called him to attend it As the town 
was invested by Cleomenes, it was dangerous to pass. The 
citizens entreated him not to go, and declared they would not 
suffer him to c^^mose himself to an enemy who was watching 
for his prey. Tne matrons, and their children, too, hung upon 
him, and wept for him as a common parent and protector. He 
consoled them, however, as well as he could, and rode down 
to the sea, taking with him ten of his friends, and his son, 
who was now approaching to manhood. Finding some vessels 
at anchor, he went on board, and arrived safe at JEgium. 
There he held an assembly, in which it was decreed that An- 
tigonus should be called in, and the citadel surrendered to him. 
Aratus sent his own son amongst the other hostages; which 
the Corinthians so much j'esented, that they plundered his 
goods, and made a present of his house to Qleomenes. 

As Antigonus was now approaching with his armyt which 
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cctmisted of twenty tMstend foot^ aH Mseedcmittosv^nd of 
fourteen hundred horse, Aratus went with the Achaean magis 
trate by sea,* and without behig discovered by the enem^, 
met him at Pegee; thoaeh he placed no great confidence in 
Antigonus, and distrusted the Macedonians: for he knew that 
his greatness had been owing to tiie mischiefs he had done 
them; and that he had first risen to the direction of affairs in 
consequence of his hatred to old Antigonus. But seeing an 
indispensable necessity before him, such an occasion as those 
who seemed to command are forced to obey, he faced the dan- 
ger. When Antigonus wa$ told that Aratus was come in per- 
son, he gave the rest a common welcome, but received him ih 
the most honourable manner; and finding him, upon trial, to 
be a man of probity and prudence, took him into his most 
intimate iViendship: for Aratus was not onlv serviceable to 
the kins in ^reat affairs, but in the hours of leisure his most 
agreeable companion. Antigonus, therefore, though young, 
perceiving in him such a temper, and such other qualities as 
fitted him for a prince's frienaship, preferred htm not only to 
the rest of the Achseans, but even to the Macedonians that 
were about him, and continued to employ him in every affair 
of consequence. Thus the thing which the gods announced 
by the entrails of one of the victims was accomplished! for 
It is said that when Aratus was sacrificing not long before, 
there appeared in the liver two |^all-bladders enclosed in the 
same caul; upon which the diviner declared, that two ene- 
mies, who appeared the most irreconcileable, would soon be 
united in the strictest friendship. Aratus then took little no- 
tice of the saying, for he never put much faith in victims, nor 
indeed in predictions from any uiing else, but used to depend 
upon his reason. Some time after, however, when the war 
went on successftilly, Antigonus made an entertainment at 
Goriifth, at whidi, though there was a numerous company, he 
placed Aratus next above him. They had not sat long before 
Antigonus called for a oloak« At die same time he asked 
Aratus, — ^' Whether he did not think it very cold?'* and he 
answered,-^'^ It was extremely cold.'' The king then desited 
him to sit nearer, and the servants who brought the 6loak nut 
it over the shouldei^s of both. This ]|>utting Aratus in mind 
of the victim, he informed Uie king both of the sign and ^ 
|yredictiod. But this happened long after the time ihdLt we are 
upi6n. 

While they were at Pege, th^y took oaths of mutual fidelity, 
and then marched aj^inst the enemy< There were several 
•etions under the waHs of Corinth, in whieh Gleomenes had 

• Tbs magiitvaites oaAed Z)«ffiiur^ SeeattaooottDtofaiein baioie* 
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fQftificA.hitQSell tl3non^7) iiiid the Ct>iiiittkBi» defended the 
pUoe with s^ y igDHiTm 

la the mean tiiaey AmtojdB) a citizen of Argos and friend 
of Aratua^ sent an asent to him priTately^ with an c^r of 
bringing dk9t eity to aeolare for him, if he wonld go thither-in 
pei79Qn virth some troop& Aratus having acquainted Antigo- 
M& with this schemie^ eraharked &fteen hundred men, and sail- 
ed immediately with them from the isthmus to £pidaurusv 
But the people of Argos. without waiting for his arrival, had 
attacked the. troops of Cleomenes, and shut them up in the 
citadel* Cleomenea having notice of this, and fearing that the 
enemy, if they were in possession of Argos, might cut off hia 
retreat to Lacedsemon, lefl his post before the citadel of Co- 
rinth the same night, and marched to the succour of his men. 
He reached it bemre Aratus, and gained some advantage over 
the enemy; but Aratua arriving soon after, and the kmg ap- 
pearing with his army, Cleomenes retired to Man tinea. 

Upon this all the cities joined the Achaeans again. Antigo- 
nus made himself master of the citadel of Corinth ; and tne 
Ai^ives having appointed Aratus their general, he persuaded 
them to give Antigonus the estates of the late tyrants and all 
the traitors. That people put Aristomachus to the torture at 
Cenchrese,** and afterwards drowned him in the sea. Aratus 
was much censured on this occasion, for permitting a man to 
suffer unjustly, who was not of a l^id character, with whom 
he formerly had connections, and who, at his persuasion, had 
abdicated the supreme power, and brought Argos to unite itself 
to the Achaean league. There were other charges against Ara- 
tus, namely, that, at his instigations, the Achseans had given 
thQ city of Corinth to Antigonus, as if it had been no more 
than an ordinary villsige ; that they had suffered him to pillage 
Orchomenus, and place in it a Macedonian garrison; that 
khey had made a decree that their community should not send 
a letter or an embassy to any other king, without the consent 
Df Antigonus, that they were forced to maintain and pay the 
Macedonians; and that they bad sacrifices, libations, and 
5;imes, in honour of Antigonus, — ttie fellow-citizens of Ara- 
*:us setting the example, and receiving Antigonus into their 
city, on which occasion Aratus entertained him in his house. 
For all these things they blamed Aratus, not considering that 
when he had once put the reins in the hands of that prince, 
he was necessarily carried along with the* tide of regal power; 
no longer master of any thing but his tongue, and it was dan- 

^Plutarch seems here to hare followed Phylarcbus. Polybius tells us that. 
Aristomachus deserved greater puDishments than he suffered, not only lor 
his extreme cruelty when tyrant of Argos, but also for his abandoning the 
Achfflans in their distress, and declaring finr thehr enemies. 
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gjsrous to use that with fireedbm: for he was visibly ooneern* 

ed at many circumstances of the king's conduct, particularly 
with respect to the statues. Antigonus erected anew thosaof 
the tyrants which Aratus had puued down, and demolished 
those he had set up in memory of Hie brave men that surprised 
the citadel of Corinth. That of Aratus only was spareo, not- 
withstanding his intercession for the rest In the affair of 
Mantiriea,* too, the behaviour of the Achaeans was not suita- 
ble to the Grecian humanity: for bavins conquered it by 
means of Antigonus, they put the principal of the inhabitants 
to the sword ; some of the rest they sold, or sent in fetters to 
Macedonia; and they made slaves of the women and children. 
Of the money thus raised, they divided a third part amonest 
themselves, and gave the rest to the Macedonians. But this 
had its excuse in the law of reprisals. For however shocking 
it may appear for men to sacrifice to their anger those of their 
own nation and kindred, yet in necessity, as Simonides says, 
it seems rather a popular alleviation than a hardship to give 
relief to a mind inflamed and aching with resentment But as 
to, what Aratus did afterwards with respect to Mantinea, it is 
impossible to justify him upon a plea either of propriety or 
necessity: for Antigonus having made a present of that city to 
the Argives, they resolved to repeople it, and appointed Ara- 
tus to see it done ; in virtue of which commission, as well as 
that of general, he decreed that it should no more be called 
Mantinea, but Antigonea: which name it still bears. Thus, 
by his meails, Mantinea, the amiable Mantinea, as Homer 
calls it, was no more; and, in the place of it, we have a city 
which took its name from the man who ruined its inhabitants. 
Some time after this, Cleomenes being overthrown in a 
great battle near Sellasia,t quitted Sparta, and sailed to Egypt 

* The MantineaDs had applied to the Achaeans for a garrison to defend 
them against the Lacedaemonians. In compliance with their request, the 
Achaeans sent them three hundred of their own citizens, and two hundred 
mercenaries. But the Mantineans soon after changing their minds, in the 
most perfidious manner massacred that garrison. They deserved, therefore, 
^1 that they are here said to have suffered; but Polybius makes no mention 
of the principal inhabitants being put to death; he only says, their goods were 
plundered, and some of the people sold for slaves. 

t Cleomenes had entrenched himself so strongly near Sellasia, in a narrow 
pass between the mountains Eva and Olympus, that Antigonus did not think 
proper to attack him there. It is not easy to comprehend what could induce 
Cleomenes to come out of these ^itrenchments, and risk a pitched battle. 
His troops were not so numerous as the enemy's by one third; and he was 
supplied with all sorts of provisions from Sparta : what then could make him 
hazard a battle, the event of which was to decide the iate of Lacedsemon ? 
Polybius, indeed, seems to insinuate the cause of this proceeding; for he tells 
us, that Ptolemy kins of Egypt, who had promised to assist him in this war» 
acquainted bimjhat he was not in a condition to make good his engagements. 
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As for Antigonus, after the kindest and most honourable be- 
haTioar to Aratus, he returned to Macedonia. In his sickness 
there, which happened soon after his arrival, he sent Philip, 
then very youn^, but already declared his successor, into Pe- 
loponnesus, having first instructed him, above all things, to 
give attention to Aratus, and through him to treat with the 
cities, and make himiself known to the Achaeans. Aratus re- 
ceived him with great honour, and managed him so well, that 
he returned to Macedonia full of sentiments of respect for his 
friend, and in the most favourable disposition for the interests 
of the Greeks. 

After the death of Antigonus, the ^tolians despised the in- 
activity of the Achaeans: for, accustomed to the protection of 
foreign arms, and sheltering themselves under the Macedo- 
nian power, they sunk into a state of idleness and disorder. 
This gave the ^tolians room to attempt a footing in Pelopon- 
nesus. By the way they made some bootv in the country 
about Patrse and Dyme, and then proceeded to Messene, and 
laid waste its territories. Aratus was incensed at this inso- 
lence; but he perceived that Timoxenes, who was then gene- 
ral, took slow and dilatory measures, because his year was 
almost expired. Therefore, as he was to succeed to the com- 
mand, he anticipated his commission by five days, for the sake 
of assisting the Messenians. He assembled the Achaeans, but 
they had now neither exercise nor courage to enable them to 
maintain the combat, and, consequently, he was beaten in a 
battle which he fought at Caphya^ Being accused of having 
ventured too much on this occasion,* he became afterwards so 
cold, and so far abandoned his hopes for the public, as to ne- 
glect the opportunities which the ^tolians gave him, and suf- 
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And as Cleomenes did not choose to try the other alternative, that of suing^ 
to Antigonus for a peace, he risked all upon the event of that day. 

* Aratus was accused in the assembly, first, of havin? taken the command 
ti]y)n him before his time. In the next place, he was blamed for having dis- 
missed the Achaean troops, while the ^tolians were still in the heart of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The third article against him was, bis venturing a battle with so 
few troops, when he might have made, with great ease, a safe retreat to the 
neighbouring towns, and there reinforced his army. The last and heaviest 
chari^e against him was, that after he had resolved to give the enemy battle, 
he did not, in the whole action, take one step that became a general of any 
experience : for he sent the cavalry and light-armed foot to attack the ene- 
my's rear, after their fi*ont had gained the advantage; whereas he ought to 
have encountered the front at first, with the advantage of having them on the 
declivity ; in which case his heavy-armed infantry would have done him great 
service. However, bd endeavoured to prove that the loss of the battle was 
not his fault; adding, that if he had been wanting in any of the duties of an 
able general, he asked pardon ; and hoped that, in re|fard of his past ser- 
vices, they would not censure him with rigour. This submisBion of his 
changed the minds of the whole assembly, and the people began to vent their 
rage upon his accnten. 

Vol. IV. 32 
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fdred them to T€mm laboot PeldpM&e8«8 in a BacifthaaalUn 
manner^ eomlnitting aU tile exceases thai iosolenee ootild sug- 
gest 

The Ach«ans ware now obliged to stretch out their hands 
aeain towards Maeedonia, and brou^t Philip to interfere in 
rae a0i|irs of -Greece. TheyJknew the regard he had for 
Aratus, and the eonfidence he placed in him, and hoped, on 
that aoeouat^ to find him ttactame and easy in all their afiairs. 
But the king now first began to listen to Apelles, Megalsus, 
and other o^irtiers, who endearoured to daricen the eharacter 
of Aratus, and prevailed upon him to support the contrary 
party, by which means Eperatus was eleeted general of the 
Achaeans. Eperatus, however, soon fell into the greatest eon- 
tempt amongst them; and as Aratus would not ^ive any atten- 
tion to their concerns, nothing went well. Philip, findmg that 
he had committed a capital error, turned a^n to Aratus, and 
^ve himself up entirely to his direction. As his afiairs now 
prospered, and his power and reputation grew under the cul- 
ture of Aratus, he depended entirely on him for the farther 
increase of both. Indeed, it was evident to all the world that 
Aratus had excellent talents, not only for guiding a common- 
wealth, but a kingdom too: for there appeared a tincture of 
his principles and manners in all the conduct of this young 
prince. Thus, the moderation with which he treated the Spar- 
tans,* after they had ofiended him, his engaging behaviour to 
the Cretans, by which he gained the whole island in a few 
days, and the glorious success of his expedition against the 
^tolians, gained Philip the honour of knowing how to follow 
good counsel, and Aratus that of being able to ^ive it 

On this account, the courtiers envied him still more; and 
as they found that their ^private ^gines of calumny availed 
nothing, they began to try open battery, reviling and insulting 
him at table with the utmost efirontery and lowest abuse. Nay, 
once they threw stones at him, as he was retiring from supper 
to his tent Philip, incensed at such outrage, fined tnem 
twenty talents, and, upon their proceeding to disturb and em- 
broil his afiairs, put them to death. 

But, afterwarcfs, he was carried so high by the fiow of pros- 
perity^ as to discover many disorderly passions. The native 
oadness of his disposition broke througn the veil he had put 
over it, and, by degrees, his real character appeared. In the 

* The Spartdns had killed one of their ^p^ori, and wxne others of their 
•oitfaEeiM who were in the interest of Ffailip ; and some of his oounsellors ad- 
vised him to revenge the affront with rigour. But he said that as the Spar- 
tans now beloDged to the Aoheean league, thej were aocouiitable to it; and 
<hat it ill became him to treat them with severity, who were his aHies, wheD 
his predecessor had extended his clemency to them, thoai^ enemies. 



first place, he groatlj injured yboAg Artfut hf eomiptiag his 
wife; and the eomnierce was a lonz time secret, because he 
lived under his roof, where he haa been received under the 
sanction of hospitality. In the jMXt place, he discovered a 
strong aversion to commonwealths, ana to the cities that were 
under that form of government It was easy to be s^n, too, 
that he wanted to shake off Aratus. The first suspicion pf bis 
intentions arose from kis behaviour with respect to the Mes- 
seniaiis. There were two factions amongst them which had 
raised a sedition in the city. Aratus went to reconcile them; 
but Philip getting to the place a day before him, added stings 
to their mutual resentments. On tne one hand, he called the 
magistrates privately, and asked them whether they had not 
laws to restrain the rabble? and, on the other, he asked the 
demagogues whether they had not hands to defend them against 
tyrants? The maeistrales, thus encouraged, attacked the chiefs 
of the people, and they, in their turn, came with superior num« 
hers, and killed the magistrates, with near two hundred more 
of their party. 

After Philip had engaged in these detestable practices, 
which exasperated the Alessenians still more agamst each 
other, Aratus, when he arrived, made no secret ot his resent- 
ment, nor did he restrain his son in the severe and disparaging 
things ho said to Philip. The young man had once a parucu^ 
lar attachment to Philip, which, in those days, they distinr 
guided by the natne of love; button this occasion he scrupled 
not to tell him,^—^ That, after such a base action, instead of 
appearing agreeable, he was the most deformed of human 
kind.'' 

Philip made no answer, though anger evidently was work<t 
ing in his bosom, and he often muttered to himself while the 
other was speaking. However, he pretended to bear it with 
great calmness, and, affscting to appear the man of subdued 
temper and refined manners, gave the elder Aratus his hand, 
and took him from the theati*e to the castle of Ithome,* undei^ 
pretence of sacrificing to Jupiter and visiting the place. This 
fort, which is as strong as the citadel of Connth, were it gar- 
risoned, would greatly annoy the neiehbouring country, and 
be almost impregnable. After Philip nad ofiered his sacrifice 
there, and the diviner came to show him the entrails of the 
ox, he took them In both hands, and showed them to Aratus 
and Demetrius of Pharias, sometimes turnine them to one, and 
sometimes to the other, and asking them, — ^< What they saw in 
the entrails of the victim; whether they warned him to keep 

* Id tbe priDted text it is JtAomata, which 9fpreeE with tlie name this ibrt 
has in Polvhius; but one of tbe manuscripts gives us Ithome, which is tho 
ittme StndK) f^res it 
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this citadel, or to restore it to the Messenisns?" Demetrius 
smiled, and said, — ^^ If you have the soul of a diviner, vou 
will restore it ; but if that of a kine, you will hold the bull 
by both his horns," By which he hinted that he must have 
Peloponnesus entirely in subjection, if he added Ithome to the 
citadel .of Corinth. Aratus was a lon^ time silent; but upon 
Philip's pressing him to declare his opinion, he said, — ^^ There 
are many mountains of ereat stren^h in Crete, many castles 
in Boeotia and Phocis in lofty situations, and many impregna- 
ble places in Acarnania, both on the coast and within land. Y ou 
have seized none of these, and vet they all nay you a volun- 
tary obedience. Robbers, indeed, take to rocKs and precipices 
for security; but for a king thei*e is no such fortress as honour 
and humanity. These are the things that have opened to you 
the Cretan sea, these have unbarred the gates of Peloponnesus. 
In short, by these it is that, at so early a period in life, you are 
become general of the one, and sovereign of the other." 
Whilst he was yet speaking, Philip returned the entrails to 
the diviner, and taking Aratus by the hand, drew him along, 
and said, — ^' Come on then, let us go as we came;" intimating 
that he had overruled him, and deprived him of such an ac- 
quisition as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratus began to withdraw from court, and, 
by degrees, to give up all correspondence with Philip. He 
refused also to accompany him in his expedition into Epirus, 
.though applied to for that purpose; choosing to stay at home, 
lest he should share in the disrepute of his actions. But after 
Philip had lost his fleet, with ^at disgrace, in the Roman 
war, and nothing succeeded to his wish, he returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and tried ouce more what art could do to impose 
upon the Messenians. • When he found that his designs were 
discovered, he had recourse to open hostilities, and ravaged 
their country. Aratus then saw all his meanness, and broke 
with him entirely. By this time, too, he perceived that he had 
dishonoured his son's b^d: but, though the injury lay heavy 
on him, he concealed it from his son, because he could only 
inform him that he was abused, without being able to help him 
to the means of revenge. There seemed to be a great and 
unnatural change in Philip, who, of a mild and sober young 
prince, became a libidinous and cruel tyrant; but, in fact, it 
was not a change of disposition; it was onlv discovering, in a 
time of full security, the vices which his iears had long con- 
cealed. That his regard for Aratus had originally a great 
mixture of fear and reverence, appeared even in the method 
he took to destroy him : for thougn he w^s very desirous of 
effecting that cruel purpose, because he neither looked u]>on 
himself as an absolute prince, or a king, or even a freeman* 



while Ai'atftas litefl^ydt kd wouU hot sttempt any thing agaisnit 
him in the i^ay of open force, bat desired* Ttianrion^ one of 
his friends and generals, to take him off in a private snianner^ 
in his absence. At the same time Ins recommended potaon« 
That officer, aceording)y,hBvinr formed an acquaintance with 
ktm, gave him a dose, not of a ^arp or violent kind, but such 
a one as causes lingering heat^ ana a slight cough, and gra- 
dually brings the bray to decay. Aratus was not ignorant of 
the cause of his disorder, but knowing that it availed nothing 
to discover it to the world, he bore it quietlv and in silence, as 
if it had been an ordinarv distem{)er. Indfeed, when one of 
his friends came to vi^it him in his chamber, and expressed 
his surprise at seeing him spit blood, he said, — ^^ Such, Cepha-^ 
Ion, are the fruits of royal friendship." 

Thus died Aratus at ^gium, after he had been seventeen 
times general of the Achs&ans. That people were desirous of 
having him buried there, and would have thought it an honour 
to give him a magnificent funeral, and a monument worthy of 
his life and character. But the Sicyonians considered it as a 
misfortune to have him interred any where but amonjgst them, 
and, therefore, persuaded the Achaeans to leave the disposal of 
the body entirely to them. As there was an ancient law that 
had been observed with relisioos care, against burying any 
person within their walls, and they were afraid to transgress it 
on this occasion, they sent to inquire of the priestess of Apollo 
at Delphi, and she returned this answer: — '- 

Seek you what funeral hononrs yoa shall pay 

To your departed prioce, the small rewaitl 

For liberty restor'a, and g^lory won ? 

Bid SicyoD, fearless, rear the sacred tomb. 

For the vile tongue that dares with impious breath 

Offend Aratus, blasts the face of Nature, 

Pours horror <m the earth, and teas, and skies. 

This oracle gave greslt joy to all the Achseans, particularly the 
people of Sicyon, They changed the day of mourning into a 
festival, and adorning themselves with garlands ana white 
robes, brought the corpse with songs and dances from^gium 
to Sicyon. There they selected the most conspicuous ^ound, 
and interred him as the founder and deliverer of their city. 
The place is still called ^ratium; and there they offer two 
yearly sacrifices; the one on the fifth of the month Dsesius, 
(the Athenians call it Anthesterion,*) which was the day he 
delivered the city from the yoke of tyrants, and on which ac- 
count they called the festival Soteria; the other on his birth- 
day. The first sacrifice^ was offered by the priest of Jupiter 
the Preserver J and the second by the son of Aratus^ who^ on 

* February. 
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that occasion, wore a girdle,* not entirely white, but half pur- 

I lie. The music was suns to the harp by the choir that be- 
onged to the theatre. The procession was led up by the 
master of the Gymnasium^ at the head of the boys and young 
men ; the senate followed, crowned with flowei's, and such ot 
the other citizens as chose to 'attend. Some small marks of 
the ceremonies observed on those days still remain, but the 
greatest part is worn out by time and other circumstances. 

Such was the life and character that history has given us of 
the elder Aratus. As to the youngjer, Philip, who was natu- 
rally wicked, and delighted to add insolence to cruelty, gave 
him potions, not of the deadly kind, but such as deprived nim 
of his reason ; insomuch that he took up inclinations that were 
shocking and monstrous, and delighted in things that not only 
dishonoured, but destroyed him. Death, . therefore, which 
took him in the flower of his ase, was considered, not as a 
misfortune, but a deliverance. The vengeance, however, of 
Jupiter, the patron of hospitality and friendship, visited Philip 
for his breach of both, and pursued him through life: for he 
was beaten by the Romans, and forced to yield himself to their 
discretion. In consequence of which he was stripped of all 
the provinces he had conquered, gave up all his ships, except 
five, obliged himself to pay a thousand talents, and aeliver his 
son as a nostage. He even held Macedonia and its depen- 
dencies only at the mercy of the conquerors. Amidst all 
these misfortunes, he was possessed only of one blessing, ji 
son of superior virtue, and nim he put to death, in his envy 
and jealousy of the honours the Romans paid him. He lett 
his crown to his other son Perseus, who was believed not to 
be his, but a supposititious child, born of a sempstress named 
Gnathaenium. it was over him that Paulus ^milius triumph- 
ed^ and in him ended the royal race of Antigonus; whereas 
the posterity of Aratus remained to our days^ and still con- 
tinues in Sicyon and Pellene. 

• Zfpo^ioi signifies also a JUkL 
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IpHiCBATES the Athenian ^neral, thought that a soldier of 
fortune should have an attachment both to money and plea- 
sure, that his passions might put him upon fighting with more 
boldness for a supply. But most others are of opinion, that 
the main body of an army, like the healthy natural body, 
should have no motion of its own, but be entirely guided by 
the head. Hence, Paulus -ZEmilius, when he found his army 
in Macedonia talkative, busy, and ready to direct their gene- 
ral, is said to have given ord!ers, — ^^ That each should keep his 
hand (it for action, and his sword sharp, and leave the rest to 
him.^' And Plato perceiving that the hest general cannot un- 
dertake any thing with success, unless his troops are sober, 
and perfectly united to support him, concluded, that to know 
how to obey, required as generous a disposition, and* as ra- 
tional an education, as to know how to command; for these 
advantages would correct the violence and impetuosity of the 
soldier with the mildness and humanity of tne philosopher. 
Amongst other fatal examples, what happened amongst the 
Romans after the death of Nero, is sufficient to show that no- 
thing is more dreadful than an undisciplined armv actuated 
only by the impulse of their own ferocity. Demaoes, seeing 
the wild and violent motions of the Macedonian army after 
the death of Alexander, compared it to the Cyclops,* after 
his eye was put out. But the Koman empire more resembled 
the extravagant passions and ravings of the Titans,, which the 
poets tell us of, when it was torn in pieces by rebellion, and 
turned its arms against itself; not so much through the ani- 
bition of the emperors, as the avarice and licentiousness of the 
soldiers, who drove out one emperor by another.t 

Dionysius the Sicilian, speaking of Alexander of Phera, 
who reiened in Thessaly only ten months, and then was slain, 
called him, in derision of the sudden change, a theatrical 
tyrant But the palace of the Caesars received four emperors 
in a less space of time, one entering, and another makinghis 
exit, as if they had only been acting a part upon a stage, xhe 
Romans^ indeed^ had one consolation amidst tneir misfortanes^ 

* Polyphemns. 

t In tne ori^al it if, at one nail u drwm out by anoOur* 
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that they needed no other revenge upon the authors of them 
than to see them destroy each other; and with the greatest 
justice of all, fell the first, who corrupted the army, and taucht 
them to expect so much upon the change of emperor; thus 
dishonouring a glorious aictidn b^ m^f^^niry considerations, 
and turning the revolt from Nero into treason. For Nymphi- 
dius Sabinus, who, as we observed before,* was joined m com- 
mission with Ti^ellinus, as captain of the praetorian cohorts, 
after Nero's affairs were in a aesperate state^ and it was plain 
that he intended to retire into Egypt, persuaded the army, as 
if Nero had already abdicated, to declare Gal ba emperor, pro- 
mising every soldier of the praetorian cohcrtls seven thousand 
five hundred drachmas^ and the troops that were quartered in 
the provinces twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a man : a 
sum which it was impossible to collect without doing infirately 
more mischief to the empire than Nero had done in his whole 
reiffft. 

This proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and soon after 
destroyed Galba himself. They deserted Nero in hopes of 
receiving the money, and despatched Galba because they did 
not receive it. Afterwards they sought for another who might 
pay them that sum, but they ruined themselves by their rebel- 
lions and treasons, without gaining what they had been made 
to expect. To give a complete ana exact account of the afiairs 
of those times, oelongs to the professed historian. It is, how- 
ever, in my province to lay before the reader the most remark- 
aMe circumstances in the lives of the Csesars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius Galba was the 
richest private man that ever rose to tne imperial dignity. 
But though his extraction was of the noblest, from the family 
of the Servii, yet he thought it a greater honour to be related 
to Quintus Catulus Capitolinus, who was the first man in his 
time for virtue and reputation, though he voluntarily left to 
others the pre-eminence in power. He was also related to Li- 
via, the wife of Augustus, and it was by her interest that he 
was raised from the office he had in the palace to the dignity 
of consul. It is said that he acquitted him of his commission 
In Germany with honour: and that he gained more r^utation 
than most commanders during his proconsolate in Africa. 
But his simple parsimonious way of living passed for avarice 
in an emperor; and the pride he took in economy and strict 
temperance was out of character. 

He was sent governor into Spain by Nero^ before that em* 
peror had learned to fear such of the citizens as had great au- 
thority in Rome. Besides, the mildness of his temper and 

* In tbe Life €^ Nero, wbicb is lost 



his advanced time of life, promised a cautious and prudent 
conduct The emperor's receivers,* a most abandoned set of 
men, harassed the provinces in the most cruel manner. Galba 
could not assist them against their persecutors; but his con- 
cern for their misfortunes, which appeared not less than if he 
had been a sufferer himself, affordea them some consolation, 
even while thev were condemned and sold for slaves. Many 
songs were made upon Nero, and sung every where; and as' 
Galba did not endeavour to suppress them, or join the re- 
ceivers of the revenues in their resentment, that was a circum- 
stance which endeared him still more to the natives : for by 
this time he had contracted a friendship with them, having 
lone been their governor. He had borne that commission 
eight years, when Junius Vindex, who commanded in Gaul, 
revolted against Nero. It is said, that before this rebellion 
broke out, Galba had intimations of it in letters from Vindex; 
but he neither countenanced nor discovered it, as the gover- 
nors of other provinces did, who sent the letters they had re- 
ceived to Nero, and by that means ruined the project, as far 
as was in their power. Yet those same governors afterwards 
joining in the conspiracy against their prince, showed that 
they could betray not only v index, but tnemselves. 

But after Vindex had openly commenced hostilities, he wrote 
to Galba, desiring him, — ^'^To accept the imperial dignity, and 
give a head to the strong Gallic body, which so much wanted 
one; which had no less man a hundred thousand men in arms, 
and was able to raise a much greater number.'' 

Galba then called a council of his friends. Some of them 
advised him to wait and see what motions thefe might be in 
Rome, or inclinations for a change. But Titus Yinius, caj)- 
tain of one of the praetorian cohorts, said, — ^'^What room is 
there, Galba, for deliberation? To inquire whether we shall 
continue faithful to Nero, is to have revolted already. There 
is no medium. We must either accept the friendship of Vin- 
dex, as if Nero was our declared enemy, or accuse and fight 
Vindex, because he desires that the Romans should have Galba 
for their empero|r, rather than Nero for their tyrant" Upon 
this, Galba, oy ai|j edict, fixed a day for enfranchising all who 
should present themselves. The report of this soon drew to- 
gether a multitude of people who were desirous of a change ; 
and he had no sooner mounted the tribunal, than with one 
voice they declared h.m emperor. He did not immediately 
accept the title, but accused Nero of great crimes, and lament- 
ed the fiite of many Romans of great distinction whom he had 

* £riio<Mri«,/mictira<oref ; they had full powers to collect theTeTeD«ei,aiid 
sorujilecl no acU of oppr^sakw in the course of their proceediog»i 
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barbarously slam: afor vfbUh he deelwed,— ^Tbat he would 
serve his country with hia best abilities^ noft as Caesar or em- 
peror, but as lieuteoant to the senate and people of Rome/'* 

That it was a just and rational sehen«e, whidi V index adopt- 
ed in callinff Galba to the empire^ there needs no better proof 
dian Nero himself; for though he pretended to look upon the 
eommotions in Gaul bs nothing, yet when he received the news 
of Galba's revolt, which he happened to do just after he had 
bathed, and wa^.sat down to supper, in his madness he over- 
turned the table. However, when the senate had declared 
Galba an enemy to his country, he affected to despise the dan- 
ger, and, attempting to be merry upon it, said to his friends,—- 
^ I have long wanted a pretence to raise monev, and this will 
furnish me with an excellent one. The Gauls, when I hai^e 
eonquered them, will be a fine booty, and, in the mean time, 
I will seize the estate of Galba, since he is a declared enemy, 
and dispose of it as I think fit'' Accordingly, he gave direc- 
tions tnat Galba's estate should be sold; which Galba no 
sooner heard, than he exposed to sale all that belonged to 
Nero in Spain, and more readily found purchasers. 

The revolt from Nero soon became general; and the gover- 
nors of provinces declared for G^lba : only Clodius Macer in 
Afiiea, and Virgimus Rufus in Germany, stood out, and acted 
for themselves, but upon difierent motives. Clodius being 
conscious to himself of much rapine, and many murders, to 
which his avarice aiid cruelty had prompted him, was in a 
fluctuating state, and could not take his resolution either to 
assume or reject &e imperial title. And Virginius, who com- 
manded some of the best legions in the empire, and had been 
often pressed by them to take the title of emperor, declared,— 
^ That he would neither take it himself, nor suffer it to be 
given to any other but the person whom the senate should 



name." 



Galba was not a litde alarmed at this at first But after the 
forces of Virginius and Ymdex had overpowered them, like 
charioteers no longer able to guide the reins, and forced them 
to fight, y index lost twenty &ousand Gauls in the battle, and 
then despatched himself. A r^ort was then current, that the 
victorious army, in consequence of so great an advantage, 
would insist that Virginius should accept the imperial dirnity ; 
and that, if he refused it, they would turn again to Nero. 
This put Galba in a great consternatiori, and he wrote letters to 
Vii^ioius, exhorting him to act in concert with him, for pre- 
MBFvmtg the empfre afad liberty of the Romans. After which 

* Dio Cassius informs us, that this declaration was made nine months and 
tbirtaas days before Galba*s death, and, ciiiiiaqaentljr, ob the third of Apri] ; 
fat be was aasaasinaDed on the fiAaeatfa of Januaiy, in the (bUowinf year. 
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ke niimd with has liieiidt to Ccdonia, « eity in Spain, and 
there apent some time, rather in repenting of what he had 
done, acid wishing for the life of ease and leieure, to which he 
bad so long been accustomed, duin taking any of the neces- 
sanr steps for his promotion. 

it was now the oeginning of sunimer, when one evening, a 
little before night, one of G^lba'^s freed-men, a native of Sicuy, 
arrived in seven days from Rome. Being told that Craiba was 
retired to rest, he ran up to his chamber, and having opened 
It, in spite of ^e resisUnce of the chamberlains, informea him, 
— ^^ That as Nero did not appear, thoush he was livine at that 
time, the army first, and then the people and senate of Rome, 
had declared Galba emperor; and net long after news was 
broueht that Nero was dead.'' He added, ^ That he wias not 
satisfied with the report, bat went and saw the dead body of 
the tyrant before he would set out'' Galba was greatly ele- 
vated by this intelligence; and he encouraged the multitudes 
that soon attended at the door by communicating it to them, 
though the expedition with which it was brought appeared 
incredible. But two days, after, Titus Vinius, witn many 
others, arrived from the camp, and brought an account of all 
the proceedings of the senate. Vinius* was promoted to an 
honourable employment: while the freed-man had his name 
chaneed from Icelus to Martianus, was honoured with the 

Erivilege of wearing the gold ring, and had more attention paid 
im than any of the other freed-men. 

Meantime, at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus got the adminis- 
tration into his hands, not by slow and insensible steps, but 
with the greatest celerity. He knew that Galba, on account of 
hi^ great age, being now seventv-three, was scarce able to 
make the journey to Rome, though carried in a litter. Besides, 
the forces there had long been inclined to serve him, and now 
they depended upon him only, considering him as their bene- 
factor, on account of the large gratuity he had promised, and 
Galba as their debtor. He, therefore, immediately command- 
ed his colleague Tigellinus to give up his sword.. He made 
greatentertainments, at which ne received pervns of consu- 
lar dignity, and such as had commanded armies and provinces; 
yet he gave the invitation in the name of Galba. He like- 
wise instructed many of the soldiers to suggest it to the prse- 
torian cohorts, that they should send a message to Galba, de- 
manding that Nymphidius should be always their captain, and 

• 

* y iiuttB was of a prvtoriaD fttmily, and had behaTed with honour as goyer^ 
Bor of Gallia Narbonensis; but wbea he became the favourite and first mioia- 
ter of tiie emperor of Borne, be soon made bis master obnoxious to the j[)ec»- 
|46. and rained himself. The truth is, be was naturally of a bad disposition, 
and a man of od principles. 
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without a colleague. The readiness the senate expressed to 
add to his honour and authority, in calling him their benefac-' 
tor, in coins daily to pay their respects at his gate, and dc 
siring that he would take upon him to propose and confirm 
every decree, brought him to a much higher pitch of insolence > 
insomuch, that in a little time, he became not only obnoxious, 
but formidable to the very persons that paid their court to him. 
When the consuls had charged the public messengers with the 
decrees to be carried to the emperor, and had sealed the in- 
struments with their seal, in oraer that the magistrates of the 
towns through which they were to pass, seeing their authority, 
might fdrnisn them with carriages at every difierent stage for 
the greater expedition, he resented it, that they had not made 
use of his seal, and employed his men to carry the despatches. 
It is said that he even naa it under consideration whether he 
should not punish the consuls : but upon their apologizing, and 
begging pardon for the affront, he was appeased. To ingra- 
tiate himself with the people, he did not hinder them from 
despatching, by torture, such of Nero's creatures as fell into 
their hands. A gladiator, named Spicellus, was put under the 
statues of Nero, and dragged about with them in the forum 
till he died: Aponius, one of the informers, was extended on 
the ground, ana waggons loaded with stones driven over him : 
they tore many others in pieces, and some who were entirely 
innocent: so that Mauriscus, who had not only the character 
of one of the best men in Rome, but really deserved it, said 
one day to the senate, — '^ He was afraid they should soon re- 
gret the loss of Nero.'' 

Nymphidius, thus advancing in his hopes, was not at all 
displeased at being called the son of Caius Csesar, who reigned 
after Tiberius. It seems that prince, in his youth, had some 
commerce with his mother, who was daughter of Calistus^ one 
of Caesar's freed-men, by a sempstress, and who was not want- 
ins in personal charms. But it is evident that the connection 
Caius had with her was after the birth of Nymphidius; and it 
is believed that he was the son of Martianus the gladiator, 
whom Nymji^idia fell in love with on account of his reputa- 
tion in his way ; besides, his resemblance to the gladiator gave a 
sanction to that opinion. Be that as it may, he acknowledged 
himself the son ol Nymphidia, and yet insisted that he was the 
only person who deposed Nero. Not content with the honours 
and emoluments he enjoyed on that account, * * 

he aspired to the imperial seat, and had his engines privately 
at work in Rome, in which he employed his friends, with 
some intriguing women, and some men of consular rank. He 
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tent also GelUanus, one of his firionds^ into Spain^to act as a 
spy upon 6s]ba. . 

After tha 4oath of Nero, all things went for Oalba accord* 
ing to his wish; only the uncertainty what part Virginius Ru* 
fus would act, gave him some uneasiness. Virginius command- 
ed a powerful army, which had already conquered Vindex; 
and he held in subjection a very considerable part of the Ro 
man empire; for he was master not only ot Germany, but 
Gaul, which was in great agitation, and ripe for a revolt 
Galba, therefore, was apprehensive that he would listen to 
those who ofiered him the imperial purple. Indeed, there was 
not an o£Scer of greater name or reputation than Virginius, 
nor one who had more weight in the afiairs of those times; 
for he had delivered the empire both from tyranny and from 
a Gallic war. He abode, however, by his first resolution, and 
reserved the appointment of emperor for the senate. After 
Nero's death was certainly known, the troops again pressed 
hard upon Virginius, and one of the tribunes drew his sword 
in the pavilion, and bade him receive either sovereign power 
or the steel ; but the menace had no e£fect. At last, after Fa- 
bius Valehs, who commanded one leeion, had taken the oath 
of fidelity to Galba, and letters arrived from Rome with an ac- 
•count of the senate's decree, he persuaded his army, though 
^with great difSculty, to acknowledge Galba. The new em- 
peror navin^ sent Flaccus Hordeonius as his successor, he re- 
ceived him m that quality, and delivered up his forces to him. 
He then went to meet Galba, who was on his journey to Rome, 
and attended him thither, without finding any marks either of 
his favour or resentment The reason of this was, that Galba, 
on the one hand, considered him in too respectable a light to 
ofier him any injury; and, on the other hand, the emperor's 
friends, particularly Titus Vinius, were jealous of the progress 
he mieht make in his favour. But that ofiScer was not aware, 
that while he was preventing his promotion, he was co-opera- 
tine with his eood senius in witharawin&c him from the wars 
ani calamitie! in which other ^neralf were engaged, and 
bringing him to a life of tranquillity full of days and peace. 

The ambassadors which the senate sent to 6alba met him 
at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they made their compli- 
ments, and advised him to show himself as soon as possible 
to the people of Rome, who were very desirous to see him. 
He gave them a kind reception, and entertained them in an 
apeeable manner. But tnough Nymphidius had sent him 
rich vessels, and other furniture suitable to a great prince, 
which he had taken out of Nero's palace, he made use of none 
of it; every thing was served up in dishes of his own. This 
was a circumstance that did him honour, for it showed him a 
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niMi bf 8a|>erior ttovtiaiQtfttts^ TitOB 

Vinius, however, soon endeavoured to convinoelrini. tnitt these 
««perior tenOmenis, this mci^stf lAid simpfidit^ of mantieTs, 
betftjTQd mn tiin^itioii Ibr pmtiltfr ^ppltose, which real mai^ 
aess of mind disdaitisi* by whiish argument he prevailea with 
him to tise Nemo's mties, and sti^^ all Uie imperial mAgnifi** 
eence latt his ento^itanetifs. Thu*, ^he old nmn made it ap» 
pear that, in time, be "wwld be entirely governed by Vinius. 

No man had a greater paisskm for money than Vmius; nor 
was any man mcnse aiddicted to women. While he was yet 
very ycMtng, and making hi^ first campaign under Calvisies 
Sabinus, he brought the wife of his j^neral, (an abandoned 
prostitute,} one night into the camp, m a soldier's habit, and 
fay with her in that part of it which the Romans call the Prinr 
cipia. For this Cams Csesar put him in prison ; but he was 
r^eiased upon the death of that prince. Afterwards, happening 
to sup witn Claudius Csesar, he stole a silver cup. The em- 
peror being informed of it, invited him the following evening, 
out ordered the attendants to serve him with nothing but 
earthen vessels. This moderation of the emperor seemed to 
show that <^ theft was deserving only of ndieule, and not 
smous res^itment; but what he cud afterwards, when he had 
Galba and his revenues at command, served partly as the 
cause, and partly as the pretence, for many events of the most 
trasncal kind. 

Nymphidius, upon the return of Grellianus, whom he had 
sent as' a spy nvpon Galba, was informed that Cornelius Laco 
was appointed to the command of the guards and of the palace, 
and that all the power would be in the hands of Vinius. This 
distressed him exceedingly, as he had no opportunity to attend 
the emperor, or speak to him in private; for his intentions 
were suspected, and all were on their ^ard. In this per- 
pleiLity, he assembled the officers of the praetorian cohorts, and 
told them, that <^ Galba was, indeed, an old man of mild and 
moderate sentiments; but that, instead of using his own judg- 
ment, he was entirely directed by Vinius and Liaco, who made 
a bad use of their ipower. It is our business, therefore," con- 
tinued he, ^^ before they insensibly establish themselves, and 
-become sole masters, as Tigellinus was, to send ambassadors 
to the emperor in the name of all the troops, and represent to 
him, that if he removes those two counsellors from his person, 

* In fhe tAxt it «, imi wo\K^Tiftfk ]fxmikTCf tnra)fi89tivi ctomv.'-As it is difflcolt 
to make seme of 4hi8,'Da SoUl ingemooily proposes to read, asi AKOMVOTH* 
TA MCrAAQN oxa^inew ournw, which woiufl DO in English, and a rMUMiy 
vihick thinks itself unworthy of any thi^ great. We mav be williiig to 
ntdteserenil conjeettiree of this kind, ibr the text in this life is eztramel^ 
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be win find a mctidi Bor« agreciftblQ reception amoiupt the Ko* 
iBans.'^ Nymphidina {Mrcoiyin^ tbst hia offioeiti £d uo% t^y- 

5 rove the proposal, but thoiighl it absurd and preposteroua to 
ietate the choice of fkmda to an emperor of oi9 ^tj a^ tb?y 
might have done tet a boy who now first tasted power, hp 
adopted another soheme. In hopes of intimidating Galba, hie 
pretended sometimes in his letters, that there were discontents, 
and dangers of an insm*rection in Rome; sometimes, thid^ Clo- 
dius Mac^ had laid an embargo in Africa on the qorn^ship^. 
One while he said the Germati legions were in motion, and 
another while, that there was the same rebellious disposition 
amongst those in Syria and Judea« But as Galba did not give 
much attention or credit to his advices, he resolved to usurp 
the imperial title himself before he arrived ; though Clodius 
Celsus the Antioohian, a sensible man, and one of his best 
friends, did all in his power to dissuade him, and told him 
plainly, he did not believe there was one family in Rome that 
would give him the title of Ceesar. Many others, however, 
made a jest of Galba; and Mithridates of Pontus, in par- 
ticular, making merry with his bald head and wrinkled face, 
said, — ^'^The Komans think him something extraordinary 
while he is at a distance, but as soon as he arrives they will 
consid^ it a disgraee to the times to have ever callea him 
Caesar." 

It was resolved, therefore, that Nymphidius should be con- 
ducted to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed emperor. But 
Antonius Honoratus, the first tribune, assembled in the even- 
ing the troops under his command, and blamed both himself 
and them for changing so often in so short a time, not in pur- 
suance of the dictates of reason, or for making a better choice, 
but because some demon pushed them on from one treason to 
another:— ^* The crimes of Nero, indeed," said he, ** may jus- 
tify our first measures. But has Galba murdered his own mo- 
ther, or his wife? Or has he made you ashamed of your em- 
peror by appearing as a fiddler or an actor on a stage? Yet 
not even these things brought us to abandon Nero ; but Nym- 
phidius first persuaded us Siat he had abandoned us, and was 
fled into Egyist Shall we theo sacrifice Galba after Nero ; 
and when we nave destroyed the relation of Livia, as well as 
the son of Agrippina, set the son of Njnnphidia on the imperial 
liirone? Or rattier, uter haviagtaken vengeance ona detesta- 
ble tyrant in N^o, shall we not show ourselves good and 
ftithful guards to Galba ?" 

Upon this speech of the tribune, all his men acceded to the 
propofaL They applied also to their fellow soldiers, and pre- 
vailed upon most of them to return to their allegiance. At 
the wmm time a loud shout was beard in the campf and J^fo^ 
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phidius either believing (which is the accoant that some eiTC^ 
us) that the troops were calling him in order to proclaim him 
emperor, or else hastening to appease the insurrection, and fix 
sucn as he found wavering, went with lights to the camp; 
havins in his hand a speech composed for nim by Cinsonius 
Varro, which he had committed to memory in oVder to pro- 
nounce it to the army. But seeing the j^tes shut, and a num- 
ber of men in arms upon the wall, his confidence abated. 
However, advancing nearer, he asked them, — ^**What thfejr 
intended to do, and by whose command they were under 
arms?'* They answered, one and all, — ^"That they acknow- 
ledged no other emperor but Galba." Then pretending to 
enter into their opinion, he applauded their fidelity, and order- 
ed those that accompanied him to follow his example. The 
guard opening the gate, and sneering him to enter with a few 
of his people, a javelin was thrown at him, which Septimius, 
who went before, received upon his shield. But others draw- 
ing their swords, he fied, and was pursued into a soldier's hut, 
where they despatched him. His body was dragged to the 
middle of the camp, where they enclosed it with pales, and 
exposed it to public view the next day. 

Nymphidius being thus taken ofi*, Galba was no sooner in- 
formed of it, than he ordered such of his accomplices as had not 
already despatched themselves^ to be put to death. Amongst 
these was Cingonius who composed the oration, and Mithri- 
dates of Pontus. In this the emperor did not proceed accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of the Romans ; nor was it, indeed, 
a popular measure to inflict capital punishment upon persons 
of eminence, without any form of trial, thou|^ they might de- 
serve death : for the Romans, deceived, as it usually happens 
by the first reports, now expected another kind of government 
But what afflicted them most was, the order he sent. for the 
execution of Petronius Turpilianus, a man of consular dignity, 
merely because he had been faithful to Nero. There was 
some pretence for taking ofi* Macer in Africa, by means of 
Trebonianus, and Fonteius in Germany bjr Valens, because 
they were in arms, and had forces that he might be afraid of. 
But there was no reason why Turpilianus, a defenceless old 
man, should not have a hearing, at least under a prinee who 
should have preserved in his actions the moderation he so 
much affecte<L Such complaints there were against Galba on 
this subject. 

When he was about five-and-twenty flirlongs froni the city^ 
he found the way stopped by a disorderly crew of seamen, 
who gathered about him on all sides.* Tliese were persons 

Cttiiii* teOt w, (lib. Izhr.) that lerw thomand of tbsdisanMdniil- 



whom Nero lud ibmied iotp a legioQ, that th^y might act as 
soldiers. They liow met him on the road to have their estE^ 
blishment confirmed, and crowded the emperor so muchy tiiat 
be could neither be seen nor heard by those who came iojwait 
on him; for they insisted in a clamorous manner, on having 
legionary colours and quarters assigned them. . Galba put 
them on to another time; but they considered that as a de- 
nial: and some of them even drew their- swords: upon which 
he ordered the cavalry to fall upon them. /They made no re- 
sistance, but fled with the utmost precipitation, and many q( 
thtm were killed in their flight It was considered as an in- 
auspicious circumstance for Ualba to enter the city amidst so 
much blood and slaughter. And those who despised him be- 
fore as weak and inactive through age, now looked upon him 
as an object of fear and horror. 

Besides, while he endeavoured to reform the extrav^ig^nce 
and profusion with which money used to be given away by 
Nero, he missed the mark of propriety. When Canus, a ce- 
lebrated performer on the flute, played to him one evening at 
court, after expressing the highest satisfaction at the excel- 
lence of his music, he ordered his purse to be brought, and 
taking out a few pieces of gold,* gave them to Canus, tellii^ 
him at the same time,' that this was a gratuity out of his own. 
not the public money. As for the money which Nero had 

E'ven to persons that pleased him on the sta^, or in the jpa- 
'•strUf he insisted with great risour that it should all be re- 
turned, except a tenth part. Ana as ])er8ons of such dissolute 
lives, who mind nothing but a provision for the day, coukl 
produce very little, he caused inquiry to be made for all who 
had bought any thing of them, or received presents, and obU|^ 
them to refund. This aflair extending to great numbers of 
people, and seeming to have no end, it reflected disgrace upon 
the emperor, and brought the public envy and hatr^ on Vini- 
us, because he made the emperor sordid and mean to others, 
while he pillaged the treasury himself in the most insatiable 
manner, and took and sold whatever he thought proper. 
In shorty as Hesiod says,^ — 

Spare D«t tbe flill cnBk» nor, wben lihiJiow itxeams 
Declare .the botC^v Ojear, witfadramr your band. 

So Vimus, Beeiag Oalba old and infirm, dMak fredy of tfie 



wereoattQpteoesontbeapoti aadotti^rBirsrecoimnitlsdtopiiwo, 
where they lay till the death of Galba. 

* SuetDDius ^8, Galba gave five denariL But at that time there fravade- 
narii of gold. That writer adcb, that when bis table, upon ao^y extraordinaiy 
occaBioo, was more splendidly served than usual, he could not fbrbeur oigli- 
ing, and expressing ms dissatisfaction in a manner incooiistent with commiQli 
decency. 
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favours of fortune, as only beginning, and yet, at the same 
time, drawing to an end.* 

But the aged emperor was greatly injured by Vinius, not 
only through his neglect or misapplication of things commit- 
ted to his trusty but by his condemning or defeating the most 
salutary intentions ot his master, l^is was the case with 
respect to punishing Nero's ministers. Some bad ones, it is 
true, were put to death, amongst whom were Elius, Polycle- 
tus, Petinus, and Patrobius. The people expressed their joy 
by loud plaudits when these were led through the forum to 
the place of execution, and called it a glorious and holy pro- 
cession. But both eods and men, they said, demanded the 
punishment of TigelTinus, who suggested the very worst mea- 
sures, and taught Nero all his tyranny. That worthy minister, 
however,' haa secured himself by great presents to Vinius, 
which were only earnests of stul greater. Turpilianus, 
though obnoxious only because he had not betrayed or hated 
his master on account of his bad qualities, and though guilty 
of no remarkable crime, was, notwithstanding, put to death; 
while the man who had made Nero unfit to live, and^ after he 
had made him such, deserted and betrayed him, lived and 
flourished : a proof that there was nothing which Vinius 
would not sell, and that no man had reason to despair who 
had money : for there was no sight which the people of Rome 
so passionately longed for, as that of Tigellinus carried to ex- 
ecution ; and m the theatre and the circus they continually de- 
manded it, till at last the emperor checked them by an edict, 
importing that Tigellinus was in a deep consumption, which 
would destroy him ere long; and that their sovereign entreat- 
ed them not to turn his government into a tyranny by needless 
acts of severity. 

The people were highly displeased ; but the miscreants only 
laughed at them. Tigellinus offered sacrifice in acknowledg- 
ment to the gods for his recovery, and provided a great enter- 
tainment; and Vinius rose from the emperor's table, to go 
and carouse with Tigellinus, accompanied by his daughter, 
who was a widow. Tigellinus drauK Jto her, and said, — ^^\ 
will make this cup worth two hundred and fifty thousand 
drachmas to you.'' At the same time, he ordered his chief 
mistress to take off her own necklace, and gave it her. This 
was said to be worth a hundred and fifty thousand more. 

From this time the most moderate oi Galba's proeeedings 

* Thus, in the court of Galba, appeared all the extortioiis of Nero's reko. 
They were equally grierous, (says Tacitus J but not equally excused, in a 
prince of Galba's years and experience. He had himself the ^preatest inte- 
grity of heart; but as the rapacity and other excesses of his ministers were 
imputed to him, he was no less hated than if be had oommitted Ihem himeelf. 
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were misrepresented.* For instance,, his lenity to the Gauls, 
who had conspired with Vindex, did not escape censure: for 
it was believed that they had not gained a remission of tribute 
and the freedom of Rome from the emperor's indulgence, but 
that they purchased them of Vinius. Hence the people had 
a general aversion to Galba's administration. As for the sol- 
diers, though they did not receive what had been promised 
them, they let it pass, hoping that, if they had not that gratuity^ 
they should certainly have as much as Nero had given them. 
But when thev began to murmur, and their complaints were 
brought to Galba, he said, what well became a great prince, — 
" That it was his custom to choose, not to buy his soldiers.^' 
This saying, however, being reported to the troops, filled them 
with the most deadly and irreconcileabl^ hatred to Galba: for 
it seemed to them that he not only wanted to deprive them of 
the gratuity himself, but to set a precedent for future emperors. 
The disaffection to the government that prevailed in Rome 
was, as yet, kept secret in some measure, partly because some 
remaining reverence for the presence of tne emperor prevent- 
ed ihe flame of sedition from breaking out, and partly for want 
of an open occasion to attempt a change. But the troops 
which had served under Virginius, and were now commanded 
by Flaccus in Germany, thinking they deserved great things 
for the battle which they fought with Vindex, and finding that 
they obtained nothing, oegan to behave in a very refractory 
manner, and could not be appeased by their officers. Their 

fcneral himself they utterly despised, as well on account of 
is inactivity (for he had the gout in a violent manner,) as his 
want of experience in military affairs. One day, at some pub- 
lie games, when the tribunes and centurions, according to cus- 
tom, made vows for the happiness of the emperor, the com- 




legions that were under the command of Tigelli 
behaved with equal insolence ; of which Galba's agents wrote 
him an account. He was now apprehensive that it was not 
only his age, but his want of children, that brought him into 
contempt; and, therefore, he formed a design to adopt some 
young man of noble birth, and declare him his successor 
Marcus Otho was of a family by no means obscure; but, at 
the same time, he was more remarkable from* his infancy for 



* Though the rest of Galba's conduct was not blameless, vet (according to 
Suetonius and Zpnaras) he kept the soldiers to their duty; be punished with 
^e utmost seFerity those who, by their false accusations, bad occasioned the 
death of innocent persons; be delivered up to punishment such slaves as had 
borne witness agamst their masters; and he recalled those who had beeo 
banidied by Nero under pretence of treason. 



luxury amd love of pleamro tbati most of the Eoman yooHb 
And as Homer often calls Paris the husband qf the^ beauteoits 
Helen, because be had nothins else to distinguish htm, so Otho 
was noted in Borne as the husband of Poppaea. This was the 
lady whom Nero fell in love with while she was wife to Cris- 
pinus; but retaining as yet some respect for his own wife, and 
some reverence for his mother, he privately employed Otho to 
solicit her: for OUio's debaucnery bad recommended him to 
Nero as a iriend and companion, and he had afi agreeable way 
of rallying him upon what he called his avarice and sordid 
manner of living. 

We are told, that one day when Nero was perfuming him- 
self with a very rich essence, he sprinkled a little of it upon 
Otho. Otho invited the emperor the day following, wnen 
suddenly gold and silver pipes opened on all sides of the 
apartment, and poured out essences for them in as much plen- 
ty as if it had been water. He applied to Poppsea, according to 
Nero's desire, and first seduced her for him, with the flatter- 
ing idea of having an emperor for her lover; after which he 
Eersuaded her to leave her husband. But when he took hei 
ome as his own wife, he was not so happy in having her, as 
miserable in the thoucht of sharing her with another. And 
PoppSBa is said not to nave been displeased with this jealousy : 
for, it seems, she refused to admit r^ero when Otho was aV 
sent; whether it was that she studied to keep Nero's appetite 
from cloving, or whether (as some sa^) she did not choose to 
receive the emperor as a husband, but, in her wanton way, took 
more pleasure in having him approach her as a gallant Otho's 
life, therefore^ was in great danger on account of that mar- 
riage; and it is astonishing, that the man who could sacrifice 
his wife and sister for the sake of Poppaea^i should afterwards 
spare Otho. 

But Otho had a friend in Seneca; and it was he who per- 
suaded Nero to send him out governor of Lusitania, upon 
the borders of the ocean. Otho made himself a^eeable to 
the inhabitants by his lenity; for he knew that this command 
was given him only as a more honourable exile.* Upon 
Galba's revolt he was the first governor^ of a province that 
came over to him, and be carried with him all the gold and 
silver vessels he had, to be melted down and coined for his 
use. He likewise presented him with such of his servants ^ 
knew best how to wait upon an emperor. He behaved to him, 
indeed, in all respects, with great fidelity; and it appeared 

* Od this oocasicm the followtogr distich wu made.*-^ 

Cur Otho^ mentito sit, quseritis, exul bonore; 
Uxoris nuschiis coeperat esse susq. 
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from the specimen he ^ve, that thei« was no department in 
the government for which he had not talents. He accompa- 
nied him in his whole journey, and was many days in the 
same carriage with him; during all which time he lost no op- 
portunity to pay his court to Vinius, either by assiduities or 
presents: ana as he always took care to leave him the first 
place, he was secure by this means of having the second. Be- 
sides that there was nothing invidious in this station, he recom- 
mended l\imself by granting his favours and services without 
reward, and by his general affability and politeness. He took 
most pleasure in serving the officers of the army, and obtained 
governments for many of them, partly by applications to the 
emperor, and partly to Vinius and his freea-men Icelus and 
Asiaticus; for these had the chief influence at court 

Whenever Galba visited him, he complimented the com« 
pany of guards that was upon duty with a piece of gold for 
each man; thus practising upon and gaining tne soldiers, while 
he seemed only to be doing honour to their master. When 
Galba was deliberating on the choice of a successor, Vinius 
proposed Otho. Nor was this a disinterested overture; for 
Dtho had promised to marry Vinius' daughter, after Galba had 
adopted hiAi, and appointed hjm his successor. But Galba al- 
ways showed that he preferred the good of the public to any 
private considerations; and in this case he sought not for the 
man who might be most agreeable to himself, but one who 
promised to be the greatest olessing to the Romans. Indeed, 
it can hardly be supposed that he would have appointed Otho 
heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew how ex- 

Sensive and profuse he was, and that he was loaded with a 
ebt of five millions of drachmas. He, therefore, gave Vinius 
a patient hearing, without returning him any answer, and put 
on the afihir to another time. However, as he declared him 
self consul, and chose Vinius for his colleague, it was supposed 
that he would appoint a successor at the beginning of the next 
year, and the soldiers wished that Otho might be the man. 

But while Galba delayed the appointment, and continued 
deliberating, the army mutinied in Germany. All the troops 
throughout the empire hated Galba, because they had not re- 
ceived the promised donations; but those in Germany had a 
particular apology for their aversion. They alleged, — ^^ That 
Virginius Rufus, their general, had been removed with igno- 
miny ; and that the Gauls, who had fought against them, were 
the only people that were rewarded ; whilst all who had not 
joined Vindex were punished, and Galba, as if he had obliga- 
tions to none but him for the imperial diadem, honoured his 
memory with sacrifices and public libations.*^ 

Such speeches as these were common in the camp, when thQ 
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€Bfead9 of J«n«ary wem at hwAif and Flaocnai asa^Bbkd lilie 
soldiery that they might take the oustoiiiary oatti ef £0^7 to 
the emperor. But, instead (tf that thej onrertiumed and broke 
to jneces the statues of Galba; aod having taken aa oath of 
allegiance to the senate and people of Rome, they retired to 
their tents. Their officers were now as apprehensive of anar- 
eky as rebellion, and the following speech is said to have been 
made on the occasion: — ^^ What are we doiiig, my fellow^-aol- 
diers? We neither s^point another emperor, nor keep cmu* 
allegiance to the present, as if we had renoiinced not only 
GaJba, but every other sovereign, and all manner of obedience. 
It is true, Horcteonius Flaeeus is no more than the shadow of 
Galba. Let us quit him. But at the distance of one day's 
march* only, there is Vitellius, who commands in the lower 
Germany, whose father was eensor, and thrice consul, and, in 
a manner, colleague to the emperor Claudius. And though 
his poverty be a circumstance for which some people may de- 
spise him, it is a strong proof of his probity and ^eatness of 
mind. Let us go and declare him emperor, and show tihe 
world that we know how to choose a person for that high dig- 
nity better than the Spaniards and Lusitanians.^' 

Some approved, and others rejected this motion. One of 
the standard-bearers, however, marched off privately, and ear^ 
ried the news to Vitellius that ni^bt He found him at table, 
for he was giving a great entertainment to his officenu The 
news soon spread through the army, and Fabius Valens, who 
commanded one of the legions, went next day at the bead of a 
considerable party of horse, and saluted Vitellius emperw. 
For some days before, be seemed to dread the weight of sove- 
reign power, and totally to decline it; but now, beinff iibrti- 
fiea with the indulgences of the table, to whkh he bad sat 
down at mid-day, be went out and accepted the title of Ger- 
manicus, which the army conferred upon him, thoi^h he re- 
fused that of C»8ar. Soon after, Flaccus' troops forsot the 
republican oaths thev, had taken to the senate and peo]pe, and 
swore allegiance to V itellius. Thus Vitellius was proclaimed 
emperor in Germany. 

As soon as Galba was informed of the insurrection tb^re, he 
resolved, without farther delay, to proceed to the adoption. 
He knew some of his friends were for Dolabellis and a still 
greater number for Otho; but without being guided by the 
ludjgment of either party, or n^aking the least mentimi. of his 
desijgn, he sent suddenly for Piso, the son of Crassus and Seri^ 
boms^ wb^ were put to death by Nwo*, a young man fonned 
by nature for every virtue and distinguished for his mod^ty 
and sobriety of maiuoiers. In puf suanee of bis intentiosis, he 
xv90t down with him to the cain{)» to give him the title of 
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OgBiiri tnd dttcbroi lun his «iiec«Mor. Bot 1m was no sootier 
out of Us ydaee Akh very inattspieioas presages appeared: 
•nd ia the camp^ when he driiTered a speech to \the army, 
mding sQoie parts and pfOBouneing others from memory, the 
many daps ot tbaoMler sad flashes of lightning, the violent 
rain that tell^ and Ae datrkness that coTered both the eamp 
and the city, plainly announced that the gods did not admit of 
the adoption, and niat the issue would be unfortunate. The 
countenan«es of the soldiers, too, were black and lowering, 
because there was no donation even on that occasion.* 

As to Pi80,all that were present could not but wonder^ that, 
so &r as they could conjecture from his voice and look, he 
was not disconcerted wiUi so great an honour, thon^ he did 
not receive it without sensibility .t On the contrary, m Otho's 
countenance there appeared strong marks of resentment, and 
of the impatience with which he bore the disappointment of 
his hopes: for his failing of that honour, whicn he had been 
thought worthy to aspire to, and which he lately believed him- 
self very near attaining, seemed a proof of GalWs hatred and 
ill intentions to him. He was not, therefore, without appre- 
hensions oi what might befall him afterwards; and dreading 
Galba, execrating Piso, and full of indignation against Vinius, 
he retired with this confusion of passion in his heart But 
the Chaldaeans and odier diviners, whom he had always about 
him, would not sufer him entirely to give up his hopes or 
abandon his design. In particular, ne rened on Ptolemy, be- 
cause he had formerly predicted, that he should not fall by the 
hand of Nero, but survive him, and live to ascend the imperial 
throne for as the former part of the prophecy proved true, 
he thought he had no reason to despair of the latter. None, 
however, exasperated him more against Galba than those who 
condoled with him in private, and pretended that he had been 
treated with ereat ingratitude. Besides, there was a number 
of people that had flourished under Tigellinus and Nymphidinfs^ 
ana now lived in poverty and disgrace, who, to recommend 
themselves to Otho, expressed great indignation at the slight 
he had sufiered, and urged him to revenge it Amongst these 
were Veturius, who was op/to, or centurion's deputy, and Bar- 
bius, who was tesserartuSy or one of those that carry the 
word from the tribunes to the centurions.:|: Onomastus, one of 

*TaoitU8 teHs us, that a litde exertion of liberality woaldhaTe gained fliS 
arndj ; and Uiat Galba suffered by an unseasonable attentkn to the purity of 
ancient times. 

t See an ezoeOtttqwach which Tacitus ascribes to Oalba onthisooca^ 
lion. 

t The way of setting the nightly guard was by a fosMro, or tally, m&k a 



•OUio^s fveedHiieti, jCMned them, and went fronl troop^ to troop, 
corrupting some with money, and others with promises. In* 
deed, lliey were corrupt enough already, and wanted only an 
opportunity to put their designs in execution. If they had not 
been extremely disa&cted, uey could not have been prepared 
for a nevolt in so short a space of time as that of four days, 
which was all that passed between the adoption and the assas- 
-sinatloB ; for Piso and Galba were both slain the sixth day after, 
which was the fifteenth of January* Early in the morning 
Galba sacrificed in the palace in presence of his friends. Um- 
bricius the diviner no sooner took the entrails in his hands, 
than he declared, not in enigmatical expressions, buti plainly, 
that there were signs of great troubles and of treason that 
threatened immediate danger to the emperor. Thus Otho 
was almost delivered up to Galba by the hand of the gods; for 
he stood behind the emperor, listening with great attention to 
the observations made by Umbricius. These put him in great 
confusion, and his fears were discovered by his change of co- 
lour, when his freed-man Onomastus came and told him that 
the architects were come, and waited for him at his house. 
This was the signal for Otho's meeting the soldiers. He pre- 
tended, therefore, that he had bought an old house which 
these architects were to examine, and going down by what is 
called Tiberius' palace, went to that part of the forum where 
•stands the gilded pillar which terminates all the great roads in 
Italv** 

The soldiers who received him and saluted him emperor, 
nre said not to have been more than twenty-three: so that, 
though he had nothing of that dastardly spirit which the deli- 
cacy of his constitution, and the effeminacy of his life seemed 
to declare, but, on the/ contrary, was firm and resolute in time 
of danger; yet, on this occasion, he was intimidated, and 
wantea to retire. But the soldiers would not suffer it They 
surrounded the chairt with drawn swords, and insisted on its 

particular inscriptioD, given from one centurion to another quite tiiroQgh the 
army, till it came again to the tribune who first delivered it. 

The text in this place is corrupt. Lipsius rightly observes, that, instead 
of di vfj^kfav and 5i ormpuv, we should read JiaTycXuv and dtormpuv. Then it 
will read thus : — Ouna 7ap naXsvrai oi ^letTTcXcov iiai ^lorrnpuy 'wmpco-iaf tcX8V7&. 
But even then Plutarch wiil not have given a description of the principal of- 
fices of the opHo and the testerarnu. Messengers, it is true, they were ; but 
spies only occasionally. It is necessary, however, to translate the text thu» 
amended, at least hi a note: — So tkey are caUed who perform the office of 
meitengere and spiet. 

* This pillar was set up by Augustus when he took the highways under his 
inspection, and had the distances of places firom Rome marked upon it. 

i Suetonius says, he got into a woman's sedan, in order to be the better 
concealed. 
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pfoetodaig to the eanp. Metn time Otto cterired die bearers 
to make Mate, often deolariiig tbat he waa a lost man. There 
were some who OTerheard him, and they rather wondered at 
the hardiness of the attempt with so small a party, than dis- 
turbed themselves about the consequences. As ne was car- 
ried through the foruniy about the same number as the first 
joined him, and others afterwards, by three or four at a time. 
The whole party then saluted him Caraar, and conducted him 
to tiie camp, flourishing their swords before him. Martiidis, 
the tribune who kept guard that day, knowing nothing (as tiliey 
tell us) of the conspiracy^ was surprised and terrifiecTat so un- 
expected a sight, and sufiered them to enter. When Otho was 
within the camp, he met with-no resistance, for the conspira- 
tors gathered aoout such as were strangers to the design, and 
made it their business to explain it to them; upon which they 
joined them by one or two at a time, at first out of fear, and 
afterwards out of choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, while the di- 
viners yet attended, and had the entrails in his hands; so that 
they 'who had been most incredulous in matters of divination, 
and even held it in contempt before, were astonished at the 
divine interposition in the accomplishment of this presage. 
People of all sorts now crowding from the forum to the par 
lace, Vinius and Laco, with some of the emperor's freed-men, 
stood before him with drawn swords to defend him. Piso 
went out to Speak to the life-guards, and Marius Celsus, a man 
of ^eat couraee and honour, was. sent to secure the Illyrian 
l^on, which lay in Vipsanius' portico. 

Galba was inclined to go out to the people. Vinius endea- 
voured to dissuade him m>m it ; but Celsus and Laco encou- 
raged him to go, and expressed themselves with some sharp- 
ness against Vinius. Mean time a strong report prevailed 
that Otho was slain in the camp; soon after which, Julius 
Atticus, a soldier of some note amongst the guards, came up, 
and crying he was the man liiat had killed Caesar^s enemv, 
made nis way through the crowd, and showed his bloody 
sword to Galba. The emperor fixing his eye upon him,^ saidf, 
— ^^ Who gjive you orders?" He answered,—" My allegiance, 
and the oath I bad taken;" and the people expressed tHeir ap- 
probation in loud plaudits. Gralba then went out in a sedan 
chair, with a design to sacrifice to Jupiter, and show himself 
to the people. But he had no sooner entered the forum than 
the rumour changed like the wind, and news met him that 
Otho was master of the camp. On this occasion, as it was 
natural amongst a multitude of people, some called out to him 
to advance, and some to retire; some to take courage, and some 
to be cautious. His chair was tossed backward and forward. 

Vol. IV. 34 
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as in a tempesl; and.seady to be ovtentl^ when there Appealed 
first a party of horse, and then another of foot, issuing irmn 
the Basihca of Paulus, and crying ont^--^ Away wiu this 
private man !" Numbers were then ranning about, not to se» 
paiate by flight, but to possess themselves oithe porticoes and 
eminences about the/arum^ as it were to enjoy some public 
spectacle. Atilius Virgilio beat down one of Galba's statues, 
which served as a siffxSi for hostilities, and they attacked the 
chair on all sides with javelins. As those did not despatch 
him, they advanced sword in hand. In this time of trial none 
stood up in his defence but one man, who, indeed, amongst so 
many millions, was the only one that did honour to the Ro- 
man empire. This was ^mpronius Densus,* a centurion, 
who, without any particular oblieations to Galba, and only 
from a ifegard to nonour and the law, stood forth to defend 
the chair. First of all he lifted up the vine-branch with which 
the centurions chastise such as deserve stripes, and then called 
out to the soldiers who were pressine on, and commanded 
them to spare the emperor. They fell upon him notwith* 
standing, and he drew nis sword and fougnt a long time, till 
he received a stroke in the ham, which brought him to the 
ground. 

The chair was overturned at what is called the Curtian 
Lake, and Galba tumbling out of it, they ran to despatch him. 
At the same time he presented his throat, and said, — ^'^ Strike, 
if it be for the good of Rome.'' He received many strokes 
upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of mail upon his 
body. According to most, accounts, it was Camurius, a sol- 
dier of the fifteenth legion, that despatched him; though some 
say it was Terentius, some Arcadius,t and oUiers Fabius Fa- 
bulus.' They add, that when Fabius had cut off his head, he 
wrapt it up in the skirt of his garment, because it was so bald 
that he could take no hold of it His associates, however, 
would not suffer him to conceal it, but insisted that he should 
let the world see what an exploit he had performed : he, there- 
fore, fixed it upon the point of his spear, and swingine about 
the head of a venerable old man, ana a mild prince, who was 
both Ponti/ex Maximus and consul, he ran on (like the Bac- 
chanals with the head of Pentheus,] brandishing his spear that 
was dyed with the blood that trickled from it 

When the head was presented to Otho, he cried out, — ^ This 
is nothing, mv fellow-soldiers; show me the head, of Piso." 
It was .brought not long after; for that young prince being 

*Iii the Greek text it nlndiHrw; but that text(a8 we obaenredbelarejm 
flie Life of Galba, is extremely corrupt. We hare, theretore, gnren DmrM 
from Tacitm; as FireUio instead of 5erce/i<>, abore. 

HaTwdtoM^Leeamm. That historian makes no mention of Fabius. 
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wounded, and pursued by one Mareus, was killed by him at 
the gates of the temple of Vesta. Vinius also was put to the 
sword, though he declared himself an accomplice in the con- 
spiracy, and protested that it was aeainst Others orders that he 
suiTered. However, they cut off his head, and that of Laco, 
and carrying them to Otbo, demanded their reward : for, as 
Archilochus says, — 

We bring seveD warriors only to your tent, 
Yet thousands of us killed them. 

So, in this case many, who had no share in the action, bathed 
their hands and swords in the blood, and showing them to 
Otho, petitioned for their reward. It appeared afterwards, 
from the petitions given in, that the numoer of them was a 
hundred and twenty; and Vitellius, having searched them out, 
put them all to death. Marius Celsus also coming to the 
camp, many accused him of bavins exhorted the soldiers to 
stand by Galba, and the bulk of uie army insisted that he 
should suffer. But Otho being desirous to save him, and yet 
afraid of contradicting them, told them, — ^^ He did not choose 
to have him executed so soon, because he had several impor- 
tant questions to put to him." He ordered him, therefore, to 
be kept in chains, and delivered him to persons in whom he 
could best confide. 

The senate was immediately assembled; and, as if they were 
become different men^ or had other gods to swear by, they took 
the oath to Otho, which he had before taken to Galba, but had 
not kept; and they gave him the titles of Caesar and Augustus, 
while the bodies ot those that had been beheaded lay in their 
consular robes in the forum. As for the heads, the soldiers, 
after they had no fartner use for them, sold that of Vinius to 
his daughter for two thousand five hundred drachmas, Piso's 
was given to his wife Yerania, at her request ;* and Galba's to 
the servants of Patrobius and Vitellius,!* who, after they had 
treated it with the utmost insolence and outrage, threw it into 
a place called Sestertium,X where the bodies of those are cast 
that are put to death by tiie emperors. Galba's corpse was 
carried away by Helvidius Priscus, with Otho's permission, 
and buried in the night by his freed-man Argius. 

Such is the history of Galba; a man who, in the points of 
family and fortune, distinctly considered, was exceeded by few 
of the Romans, and who, in the union of both, was superior 

* Tacitus (lib. i.) says she purchased it 

t Galba had pat Patrobius to death ; but we knoir not why the serranti ef 
Vitellius should desire to treat Galba's remains with any indignity. 

t Lipsins says, it was so called, quati temttorltum, as being two miles and 
a half from the city. 
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to all. He had lired, too, in great honour, and wifh flie best 
reputation, under five emperors; and it was rather by his cha- 
racter, than by force of arms, that he deposed Nero. As to 
the rest who conspired against the tyrant, some of them were 
thought unworthy of the imperial diadem by the people, and 
others thought themselves unworthy. But Galba was invited 
to accept it, and only followed the sense of those who called 
him to that high dignity. Nay, when he gave the sanction of 
his name to Vindex, that which before was called rebellion, 
was considered only as a civil war, because a man of princelv 
talents was then at the head of it So that he did not so much 
want the empire, as^the empire wanted him: and with these 
principles he attempted to govern a people corrupted by Ti- 
gellinus and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Fabricius, and Camillus 
governed the Komans of their times. Notwithstanding his 
great age, he showed himself a chief worthy of ancient Rome 
uirough all the militarv department But in the civil admi- 
nistration, he delivered himself up to Yinius, to Laco, and to 
his enfranchised slaves, who sold every thing, in the same 
manner as Nero had left all to his insatiable vermin. The 
consequence of this was, that no man resetted him as an em- 
peror, though almost all were moved with pity at his misera- 
ble fate. 
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The new emperor went early in the morning to the Capitol, 
and sacrificed; after which he ordered Marius Celsus to be 
brought before him. He received that ofiScer with great marks 
of his regard, and desired him rather to forget the cause of 
his confinement, than to remember his release. Celsus neither 
showed anv meanness in his acknowledgments, nor any want 
of gratituae. He said, — ^^ The very charge brought against 
him bore witness to hils character: smce he was accused oi^ly 
of having been faithful to Galba, from whom he had never re- 
ceived any personal obligations.' ' All who were present at 
the audience, admired both the emperor and Celsus, and the 
soldiers in particular testified their approbation.* Otho made 
a mild and gracious speech to the senate. The remaining time 
of his consulship he divided with Virginius Rufus, and he 
left those who had been appointed to that dignity by Nero 
and Galba to enjoy it in their course. Such as were respecta- 
ble for their age and character he promoted to the priestnood; 
and to those senators who had been banished by Nero, and 
recalled by Galba, he restored all their goods and estates that 
he found unsold. So that the first ana best of th& citizens, 
who had before not considered him as a man, but dreaded him 
as a fury, or destroying demon, that had suddenly seized the 
seat of government, now entertained more pleasing hopes from 
so promising a beginning. 

DMt nothing gave the people in general so high a pleasure,! 
or contributed so much to gain him their afiections, as his pun- 
ishing Tigellinus. It is true, he had long sufiered under the 
fear of punishment, which the Romans demanded as a public 
debt, and under a complication of incurable distempers. These, 
together with his infamous connections with the worst of pros- 
titutes, into which his passions drew him, thoueh almost in 
the arms of death, were considered by the thinking part of 



* Otho exempted the soldiers from the fees which they bad paid the 
tnrioDS for farlougbs and other immunities ; but at the same time promised to 
satisfy the centurions, on all reasobable occasions, out of his own rerenue. 
In consequence of these fixrloufhs, the fourth part of a legioo was often ab- 
sent, and the troops oecame daily more and more corrupted. 

t In the ckise of the day on which he was inauguratid, he pat Laoo and 
Icelos to death. 

Vol. IV. 3 E 34« 
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mankind as the greatest of punishmentSi and wone than many 
deaths. Yet it was a pain to the common people that he should 
see the light of the sun, after so many excellent men had been 
deprived of it through bis means. He was then at his coun- 
try-house near Sinuessa, and had vessels A anchor ready to 
carry him on occasion to some distant country. Otho sent to 
him ther^; and he first attempted to bribe the messenger with 
large sums to sufier him to escape. When he found that did 
not take effect, he gave him the money notwidlstanding; and 
desirine only to be indulged a few momenta till he had snaved 
himself, he took the razor, and cut his own throat 

Besides this just satisfaction that Otho gare the people, it 
was a most agreeable circumstance that he remembered none 
of his private quarrels. To ^tify the populace, he suffered 
them also at first to give him in the theatres the name of Nero, 
and he made no opposition to those who erected publicly the 
statues of that emperor. Nay, Claudius* Rufus tells us, that 
in the letters with which the couriers were sent to Spain, he 
joined the name of Nero to that of Otho. But, perceiving 
that the nobility were offended, he made use of it no more. 

After his government was thus established, the praetorian 
cohorts gave nim no small trouble by exhorting him to beware 
of many persons of rank, and to forbid them the court; whe- 
ther it was that their affection made them really apprehensive 
for him, or whether it was only. a colour for raismg commo- 
tions and wars. One day the emperor himself had sent Cris- 
phius orders to brine the seventeenth cohort from Ostia; and, 
m order to do it without interruption, that officer beean to pre- 
pare for it as soon as it grew dark, and to pack up the arms in 
wagsons; upon which, some of the most turbulent cried out, 
thatCrispinus was come, with no good intention; that the se- 
nate had some design against the government; and that the 
arms he was going to carry were to be made use of against 
Csesar, not for him. This notion soon spread, and exasperat- 
ed numbers; some laid hold on the waggons, while others 
killed two centurions who endeavoured to quell the mutiny, 
and Crispinus himself. Then the whole party armed, and ex- 
horting each other to go to the emperor's assistance, they 
marched straight to Rome. Being intormed there that eighty 
senators supped with him that evening, they hastened to the 
palace, saying, then was the time to crush all Caesar's enemies 
at once. The city was greatly alarmed, expecting to be plun- 
dered immediatenr. The palace, too, was in the utmost con* 
Aiaioa, and Otho himself in unspeakable distress: for he was 



^Itiu writer, vHbowaiii man of oonrohr diniity.aiid tacooeded Oalbani 
(lie soratwMnt of %>M, was not caUed CXbiSiiif, M C9^^ 



under £»r and concern for the senators, while they were afknid 
of him; and he saw they kept their eyes fixed upon hioi in 
silence and extreme consternation; some having even brouriit 
their wive^ with them tq supper. He, therefore, ordered the 
principal officers of the guards to go and speak to the soldiers, 
and endeavour to appease them, and at the same time sent out 
his guests at another door. They had scarce made their es- 
cape when the soldiers rushed into the room, and asked what 
was become of the enemies of Caesar. The emperor then 
risins from his couch, used many arguments to satisfy them, 
and, by entreaties and tears, at last prevailed upon them, with 
much difficulty, to desist ^ ^ 

Next day, having presented the soldiers with twelve hun- 
dred and fifty drachmas a man, he entered the camp. On this 
occasion |)e commended the troops as in general well affected 
to his government, but at the same time he told them there 
were some designing men amon^t them, who, b^ their cabals, 
brought his moderation and their fidelity both in.to question: 
these, he said, deserved their resentment, and he hoped they 
would assist him in punishing them. They applauded his 
speech, and desired nim to chastise whatever persons he 
tnought proper; but he pitched upon two only for capital pun- 
ishment, whom no man could possibly regret, and then return- 
ed to his palace. 

Those who had conceived an afiection for Otho, and placed 
a confidence in him, admired this change in his conduct; but 
others thought it was no more than a piece of policy which 
the times necessarily required, and that he assumed a popular 
behaviour on account of the impending war: for now he had 
undoubted intelligence that Vitellius had taken the title of em- 
peror and all the ensigns of supreme power, and couriers daily 
arrived with news of continual additions to his party. Other 
messengers also arrived with accounts that the torces in- Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Mysia, with their generals, had declared 
for Othb. And a few days after he received obliging letters 
•from Mucianus and Vespasian, who both commanded nume- 
rous armies^ the one in Syria, and the other in Judea. 

Elated with this intelligence, he wrote to Vitellius, advising 
him not to aspire to things above his rank, and promised, in 
case he desisted, to supp^ him liberally wiUi money, and give 
him a city in which he might spend his days in pleasure and 
repose. Vitellius at first ^ye nim an answer, in which ridi- 
cule was tempered with civility. But afterwards, being boU\ 
thoroughly exasperated, they wrote to each other in a style of 
the bitterest invective: not that their mutual reproaches were 
groundless, but it was absurd for the one to insult the other 
with what might with equal justice be objected to both: for 
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their charg^ consisted of prodigality, effeminacy, incapacity 
for war, their former poverty, and immense debts: sacn arti* 
cles that it is hard to say which of them had the aavantage. 

As to the stories of prodieies and apparitions at that time, 
many of them were foundea upon vague reports that could 
not be traced to their author. But in the Capitol there was a 
victory mounted upon a chariot, and numbers of people saw 
her let the reins fall out of her hands, as if she had lost the 
power to hold them. • And in the island of the Tiber the statue 
of Julius Csesar turned from west to east, without either earth- 
ojuake or whirlwind to move it; a circumstance which is said 
likewise to have happened when Vespasian openly took upon 
him the direction of affairs. The inundation of the Tiber, 
too, was considered by the populace as a bad omen. It was at 
a 'time, indeed, when rivers usually overflow their banks ; but 
the flood never rose so high before, nor was so ruinous in its 
effects; for now it laid great part of the city under water, par- 
ticularly the corn-market, and caused a famine which conti- 
nued for some days. 

About this time news was brought that Cecina and Valens, 
who acted for Vitellius, had seized the passes of the Alps. 
And in Rome Dolabella, who was of an illustrious family, 
was suspected by the guards of some disloyal desien. Otho 
either flaring hfm, or some other whom he could Influence, 
sent him to Aquinum, with assurances of friendly treatment 
When the emperor came to select the officers that were to at- 
tend him on his march, he appointed Lucius, the brother of 
Vitellius, to be of the number, without either promoting or 
lowering him in point of rank. He took also particular care 
of the mother and wife of Vitellius, and endeavoured to put 
them in a situation where they had nothing to fear. The go- 
vernment of Rome he gave to Flavins Sabmus, the brother of 
Vespasian; either with an intention to do honour to Nero, 
(for he had formerly ^iven him that appointment, and Galba 
nad deprived him of it,) or else to show his affection to Ves- 
pasian by promoting his brother. 

Otho himself stopped at Brixellum, a town in Italy near the 
Po, and ordered the army to march on, under the conduct of 
his lieutenants, Marius Celsu§, Seutonius Paulinus, Gdlus, 
and Spurina, officers of great reputation. But they could not 
pursue the plan of operations they had form^^d, by reason of 
the obstinacy and disorderly behaviour of the soldiers, who 
declared that thetf had made the emperor, and they would be 
commanded by him only. The enemy^s troops were not un- 
der much better discipline: they, too, were refractory and diso- 
bedient to their officers, and on the same account Yet they 
had seen service, atid were accustomed to fa^gue; whereas 
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OAo's men bad been used to iiteness, and tbeir manner of 
living was quite di&rent from that in Uie field. Indeed tiiey 
had spent, most of their time in puUie spectacles and the en- 
tertainments of the tiieatrC) ana were come to that degree of 
insolence, that they did not pretend to be unable to perform 
the services they were ordered upon, but affected to be above 
them. Spurina, who attempted to use compulsion, was in 
danger oi bein^ killed by them. They spared no manner of 
abuse, calling him traitor, and telling him that it was he who 
ruined the affairs of Caesar, and purposely missed the fairest 
opportunities. Some of them came in the nieht intoxicated 
with liquor to his tent, and demanded their discharge ; — ^'^For 
they had to go,'' they said, ^^to Caesar to accuse him." 

The cause, however, and Spurina with it,, received some 
benefit from the insult which these troops met with at Plaeen- 
^tia. Those of Vitellius came up to the walls, and ridiculed 
Otho's men who were appointed to defend them; calling them 
players and dancers, fit only to attend the Pythian and Dlym- 
pic games ; fellows who knew nothing of war, who had not 
even made one campaign, who were swoln up with pride, 
merely because they nad cut off* the head of a poor unarmed 
old man (meaning &alba;) wretches that durst not look men 
in the face, or stand anv thing like a fair and open battle. 
They were so cut with these reproaches, and so desirous of 
revenee, that they threw themselves at Spurina's feet, and 
beg^d of him to command and emplov tnem on whatever 
service he thought proper, assuring him that there was neither 
danger nor labour which thev would decline. After this the 
enemy made a vigorous attack upon the town, and plied their 
battering engines^ith all their force; but Spurina^s men re- 
pulsed them with great slaughter, and by that means kept pos- 
session of one of Uie most respeetable and most flounshing 
towns in Italy. 

It must be observed of Otho's officers in general, that they 
were more obliging in their behaviour, both to cities and pri- 
vate persons, than uiose of Vitellius. Cecina, one of the lat- 
ter, bad nothing popular either in his address or his figure. 
He was of a gigantic size, and roost uncouth appearance; for 
he wore breecnes and long sieves in the manner of the Gauls, 
even while his standard was Roman, and whilst he gave his 
instructions to Roman officers. His wife followed iiim on 
horseback^ in a rich dress, and was attended by a select party 
of cavalry. Fabius Valens, the other general, had a passiim 
far money, which was not to be satisfiM by any plunder from 
tilie enemv, or exactions and contributions from the allies: in- 
somuch that he was believed to proceed more slowly for the 
sake of collecting gold as he went| and» thereforot was not up 
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at the fint action. Some^ indeed, acense Cedna of _ 

to give battle before the arrival of Vatens, in order that tiie 
victory might be all his own; and, beside other less faults, 
they charged him not only with attacking at an unseasonable 
time, but with not maintaming the combat so ^Uantly as he 
ought to have done; all which errors nearly ruined the affairs 
of liis party. 

Cecina, after his repulse at Placentia, marched against Cre- 
mona, another rich and great city. In the mean time, Annius 
Gallus, who was going to join Spurina at Placentia, had intel- 
ligence by the way that he was victorious, and that the siege 
was raised. But being informed, at the same time, that Cre- 
mona was in danger, he led his forces thither, and encamped 
very near the enemy. Afterwards other oflScers brought in 
reinforcements.* Cecina posted a strong body of infantry 
undei^ cover of some trees and tiiickets; after which he order- 
ed his cavalry to advance, and if the enemy attacked them, to 
give way by degrees, and retire, till they had drawn them into 
tne ambuscade. But Celsus, being informed of his intention 
by some deserters, advanced with iiis best cavalry asainst Ce- 
eina's troops; and, upon their retreating, he pursued with so 
much caution, that he surrounded the corps that lav in am- 
bush. Having thus put them in confusion, he called the le- 
gions from the camp; and it appears, that if they had come 
tip in time to sup{)ort the horse, Cecina's whole army would 
have been cut in plooes. But as Paulinus advanced very slow- 
ly,! he was censured for having used^ more precaution than 
t)ecame a general of his character. Nay, the soldiers accused 
him of treachery, and endeavoured to incense Otho against 
him, insisting that the victory was in their hands; and that if 
it was not complete, it was owinj^ entirely to the mismanage- 
ment of, their generals. Otho did not so much belieye these 
representations, as he was willing to. appear not to misbelieve 
them. He, therefore, sent his brother Titiakius to the army, 
with Proculus the captain of his guard: Titianus had tine 
command in appearance, ^and Proculus in reality. Celsus and 
Paulinus had tne title of friends and counsellors, but not ttie 
least authority in the direction of aflairs. 

The enemy^ too, were not without their dissatisfaetions and 

*EvtiT« «ai TMv aXXed> ifarof epontci tm rfarnXai. Dacier takes Qoiioticec^diii 
pamce, though a material one, bodi in the ptaoe where it itands, and with 
v^gara to the ooonectioo too. 

tTaoitnatelkm, that Paaliaaa was natamttydow and UTOM^ Onthli 
oocanon he charm him with tWo efion, llie fint was, that, instead oC 
adTancing immediately to the charge, and supportiDg his cavaliy. he trifled 
away the time in fiUiog up the trenches; the second, that he did not ayail 
tmsalfor tiie disoider of tne tpeniy, hut sonaded roiK^ teo early a ivtiv^ 
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diiotder, partieidarly MAong the foroes of Valana: for when 
they were informed of what buppened at the ainbuscadey they 
expressed l^eir indignation tliat their general did not put it ini 
their power to be there, that they mi^t have used tiieir en- 
deavours to save so many brave men who perilled in that ac* 
tion. They were even mdined to despatch him; but having 
pacified them with much difficulty, he decamped and joined 
Uecina. 

. In the mean time, Otho came to the camp at Bedriacum, a 
small town near Cremona, and there held a council of war. 
Froculus and Titianus were of opinion, — ^^ That he ought to 
give battle, while the army retamed those high spirits with 
which the late victory had inspired them, and not to suffer that 
ardour to cool, nor wait till Vitellius came in person from 
Gaul.^' But Paulinus was against it ^^ The enemy,'^ said he, 
*^ have received all their troops, and have no farther prepara- 
tions to make for the combat; whereas Otho will have ftom 
Mysia and Pannonia forces as numerous as those he has al- 
ready, if he will wait his own opportunity, instead of giving 
one to the enemy. And certainly the army he now nas, it 
with their small numbers they have so much ardour, will not 
fight with less but greater spirit when they see their numbers 
so much increased. Besides, the gaining of time makes for 
us, because we have every thing in abundance; but delays 
must greatly distress Cecina and nis colleague for necessaries, 
because they lie in an enemy's country." 

Marius Celsus supported the opinion of Paulinus: Annius 
Gallus could not attend, because he had received some hurt by 
a fall from his horse, and was under cure. Otho, therefore, 
wrote to him, and Gallus advised him not to precipitate mat- 
ters, but to wait for the army from Mysia, which was already 
on the way. Otho, however, would not be guided, by these 
counsels, and the opinion of those prevailed who were for 
hazarding a battle immediately. Difierent reasons are, i ndeed , 
alleged mr this resolution. The most probable is, that the 
praetorian cohorts, which composed the emperor's guards, now 
coming to taste what real war was, longed to be once mor^ at 
a distance from it, to return to the ease, the company, and 
public diversions of Rome; and, therefore, they could not be 
restrained in their eagerness for a battle, for they imagined that 
they could overpower the enemy at the first charge. Besides, 
Otho seems to have been no longer able to support himself in 
a state of suspense; such an aversion to the tnoughts of dan* 

Ser had his dissipation and effeminacy given him ! Overbur- 
ened, then, by nis cares, he hastened to free himself from 
their weight; he covered his eyes, and leaped down the preci- 
pice; he committed all at once to fortune. Such is tne ac- 
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count given of the tnttter by tbo onitsor Seeundus, who was 
Otho's secfetavT. 

Othen My, that the two parties w^^ moch inclined to lay 
down their arms, and unite m choqsine an emperor oat of tat 
best generals they bad; or, if they coiiud not agree upon it, to 
leave the election to the senate. Nor is it improbable, as the 
two wluKwere called emperors were neither of them men of 
reputation, that the experienced and prudent part of the sol- 
diers should form sucn a desien : for they could not but re- 
flect how unhappv and dreadful a thins it would be to plunee 
themselves into the same calamities which the Romans could 
not bring upon each other without aching hearts in the quar- 
rels of Sylla and Marius, of Caesar and Pompejr : and for what? 
— but to provide an empire to minister to tne insatiable appe- 
tite and tne drunkenness of Vitellius, or to the luxury ana de- 
baucheries of Otho. lliese considerations are supposed to 
have induced Celsus to endeavour to gain time, in hopes that 
matters might be compromised without the sword ; while Otho, 
out of fear of such an agreement, hastened the battle. 

In the mean time, he returned to Brixellum,* which certainly 
was an additional error: for by that step he deprived the com- 
batants of the reverence and emulation which his presence 
mieht have inspired, and took a considerable limb from the 
body of the army, I mean some of the best and most active 
men, both horse and foot, for his body-guard. There happened 
about that time a rencontre upon the Po, while Cecina's troops 
endeavoured to lay a brid^ over that river, and Otho's to 
prevent it The latter, findmg their other efforts ineffectual, 
put a quantity of torches well covered with brimstone and 
pitch into some boats, which were carried by the wind and cur- 
rent upon the enemy's work. First smoke, and afterwards a 
bright flame arose; upon which Cecina's men were so terrified, 
that they leaped into the river, overset their boats, and were 
entirely exposed to their enemies, who laughed at their awk- 
ward distress. 

The German troops, however, beat Otho's gladiators in a 
litt|e island of the 1*0, and killed a considerable number of 
them. ^ Otho's army that was in Bedriacum, resenting this af- 
front, insisted on being led out to battle. Accordingly, Pro- 
culus marched, and pitched his camp at the distance of fifty 
furlongs from. Bedriacum: but he chose his ground in a very 
unskiliul manner: for, though it was in the sprint season, and 
the country afforded many springs and rivulets, his army was 

* It was debated in couDcil, whether the emperor should be present in &e 
action or not. Marius Celsos and Paulinus durst not rote for it, lest tbej 
should seem inclined to expose his person. He. therefore, retired to Brixei> 
ittm, which was a circomstanoetbat oootributed not a little to bis min. 
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distressed for water. Next day, Frooalus was for marcbing 
andnst the enemy, who lay not less than a hundred furlongs 
w. Bat Paulinus would not agree to it He said, they ought 
to keep the post they had taken, rather* than fatigue themselves 
first, and then immediately engare an enemy, who could arm 
and put ijdemselyes in order of oatlle at their leisure, while 
they were making such a march with all the incumbrance of 
ba^ase and servants. The generals disputed the point, till a 
Numidian horseman cune with letters from Otho, ordering 
them to make no longer delay, but to proceed to the iattacK 
without losing a moment's time. They then decamped of 
course, and went to seek the enemy. The news of their ap« 
proach threw Cecina into great confusion; and immediately 
quitting his works and post upon the river, he repaired to the 
camp, where he found most of the soldiers armed, and the word 
already given by Valens. 

Dunne the time that the infantry were terming, the best of 
the cavalry were directed to skirmish. At that moment a report 
was spread, from what cause we cannot tell, amongst Otno's 
van, that Vitellius' officers were coming over to their party. 
As soon, therefore, as they approached, they saluted them m 
a friendly manner, calling them^fellow-soldiers; but, instead of 
receiving the appellation, they answered with a furious and 
hostile shout The consequence was, that the persons who 
made the compliment were dispirited, and the rest suspected 
them of treason. This was the first thing that disconcerted 
Otho's troops; for, by this time, the enemy had charged. Be- 
sides, they could preserve no order; the intermixture of the 
baggage, and the nature of the ground, preventing any regUr 
lar movement For the ground was so full of ditches and 
other ineaualities, that they were forced to break their ranks, 
and wheel about to avoid them, and could onlv fight in small 
parties. There were but two legions, one of v itellius' called 
the devaureTj and one of Otho's called the succourer^ which 
could disentangle themselves from the defiles and eain the open 
plain. These engaged in a regular battle, and fought a long 
time. Otho's men were vigorous and brave, but they had not 
seen so much as one action before this; on the other hand, 
those of Vitellius had much experience in the field, but they 
were old, and their ^rength decaying. 

Otho'« legion coming on with jnreat fury, mowed down the 
first ranks and took the eagle. Tne enemy, filled with shame 
and resentment, advanced to chastise them, slew Orphidius, 
who eommanded the.legiihiy and took several standards. 
Afcainst the gladiators, who had &e reputation of being brave 
feuows, and exceUeDt at close fighting, Alphenus Varus 
brouglit up theBatavianSy who camefrom an island formed by 

Vol, IV. 3 P 35 
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the Rhine, itna tfe the bett eatatrr in Gormtny. A few of 
the gladiators made head a^inst ttieniybut the greatest part 
fled to the river, and falling in with some of the enemy's in- 
fantry that was posted there, were all cut in pieces. But none 
behaved so ill that day as the pnstorian bands. They did not 
even wait to receive the enemy's charge, and in their flight 
they broke through the troops that as yet stood their ground, 
ana put them in oisorden NeverUieless, man v of Otho's men 
were irresistible in the c^iiarter where they fought, and opened a 
way through the victorious enemy to their camp. But Procu- 
lus and Paulinus took another way ; for they dreaded the sol- 
diers, who already blamed their generals for the loss of the day. 
Annius Gallus received into the city all the scattered par- 
ties, and endeavoured to encourage them by assurances that the 
advantage upon the whole was equal, and that their troops had 
the superiority in many parts of the field. But Marius Celsus 
assembled the principal officers, and desired them to consider 
of measures that might save their country: — ^** After such an 
expense of Roman blood,'' said he, ^^ Otho himself, if he has a 

Patriotic principle, would not tempt Fortune any more; since 
!ato and Scipio, in refusing to submit to Caesar after the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, are accused of having unnecessarily sacrificed 
the lives of so many brave men in Africa, notwithstanding 
that they fought for the liberties of their country. Fortune, 
indeed, is capricious, and all men are liable to suffer by her 
inconstancy: yet good men have one advantage which she 
cannot deprive them of, and that is, to avail themselves of 
their reason in whatever may befall them.'' These arguments 
prevailed with the ofiicers, and, on sounding the private men, 
they found them desirous of peace. Titianus himself was of 
opinion that they ought to send ambassadors to treat for a coali- 
tion ; — in pursuance of which, Celsus and Gallus were charged 
with a commission to Cecina and Valens. As they were upon 
the Toad, they met some centurions, who informed them that 
Vitellius' army was advancing to Bedriaoum, and that they 
were sent before by their generals with proposals for an ac- 
commodation. Celsus and Gallus commended their design, 
and desired them to go back with them to meet Cecina. 

When they approached that general's army, Celsus was in 
great danger: for the cavalry that were beaten in the afiair of 
uie ambuscade, happened to be in the van; and they no sooner 
saw Celsus, than tney advanced with loud shouts against him. 
The centurions, however, put themselves before him, and the 
other officers called out to them to do him no violence. Ce- 
cina himself, when he was informed of the tumult, rode up and 
quelled it, and after he had made hn compliments to Celsus in 
a very obliging manner^ aecompmied him to Bedriacum. 
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In the mean tiine,Titianu8 repenting that he had sent the am* 
bassadors, placed the most resolute of the soldiers a^in upon 
the walls, and exhorted the rest to be assisting. But wnen 
Cecina rode up and offered his hand, not a man of them could 
resist him. Some saluted his men from the walls, and others 
opened the eates; after which they went out and mixed with 
the troops that were coming up. Instead of acts of hostility, 
there was nothing but mutual caresses and other demonstra- 
tions of friendship; in consequence of which they all took the 
oath to Vitelltus, and ranged themselves under his banner. 

This is the account which most of those that were in the bat^^ 
tie give of it; but, at the same time, they confess that they did 
not Know all the particulai*s, because of the confused manner in 
which they fought, and the inequality of the ground. Long af- 
ter, when I was passing over the field of battle, Mestrius Flo- 
rus, a person of consular dignity, showed me an old man, who, 
in his youth, had served under Otho with others of the same 
age with himself, not from inclination, but by constraint.* He 
told me also, that, on visiting the field after the battle, he saw a 
iai^pile of dead bodies, as high as the head of a man; and 
upon inquiring into the reason, he could neither discover it him- 
self, nor get any information about it. It was no wonder that 
there was a great carnage in case of a general rout, because, in 
a civil war, they make no prisoners; for such captives would be ^* 
of no advantc^ge to the conquerors; but it is dimcult to assign a 
reason why the carcases should be piled up in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it commonly happens) was first 

* From this passage Dacier would infer, that the life of Otho was not 
written by Plutarch. He says, a person who served a young man under 
Otho, could not be old at the time when Plutarch can be supi)osed to haye 
visit^ that field of battle. His argument is this : — That battle was fought in 
the year of Christ sixty-nine : Plutarch returned from Italy to Chseronea 
about the end of Domitian's rei^n, in the year of Christ ninety-three or 
ninety-four, and never left his native city any more. As this retreat of Plu- 
tarch's was only twenty-four or twenty-five years after the battle of Bedria- 
cum, he concludes that a person who fought m that battle a youne man, could 
not possibly be old when Plutarch made the tour of Italy ; and, therefore, 
conjectures that Uiis, as well as the Life of Gralba, must have been written 
by a son of Plutarch. 

But we think no argument, in a matter of such importance, ought to be 
adduccxl from a passage manifesdy corrupt : for, instead of ovra ira^aiov, we 
must either read iva ovra raxaiov, or wv 6b nakaidv ^va, to make either Greek 
or sense of it. 

Lamprias, in the Catalogue, ascribes these two Lives to his father. Nor 
do we see such a dissimilarity to Plutarch*s other writings, either in the style 
or manner, as warrants us to conclude that they are not of his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them into his edition, because he 
found them amongst the optacula; and as some of the op%ucula were sup* 
posed to be spurious, he believed too hastily that these were of the number. 

We think die kiis of Plutarch's other Lives of the Emperors a real loss to 
die world, and should have been glad if they had come down to us, even io 
the same imperfect coodition, as to the text, as those of Galba and Otho. 
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brou^t to OthOy tfid afterwards some of Hie wounded caine 
and assured him that the battle was lost On this occasion, 
it was nothine extraordinary that his friends strove to encou- 
rajge him, ana kept him from despondine; but the attachment 
01 die soldiers to him exceeds all belief. None of them left 
him, or went over to the enemy, or consulted his own safety, 
even when their chief despaired of his. On the contrary, they 
crowded his gates ; they called him emperor; they left no form 
of application untried;* they kissed his hands, they fell at 
his leet, and, with groans and tears, entreated him not to for- 
sake them, nor give them pp to their enemies, but to employ 
their hearts and nands to the last moment of th^ir lives. They 
all joined in this request; and one of the private men drawing 
his sword, thus addressed himself to Otho, — ^^^Know, Caesar, 
what your soldiers are ready to do for you;" and immediately 
pluneed the steel into his heart 

Otno was not moved at this affecting scene, but, with a 
cheerful and steady countenance, looking round upon the com- 
pany, he spoke as follows: — " This day, my fellow-soldiers, I 
consider as a more happy one than that on which you made 
me emperor, when I see you thus disposed, and am so great 
in your opinion. But deprive me not of a still greater happi- 
ness, that of laying down my life with honour for so many 
generous Romans. If I am worthy of the Roman empire,! 
ought to shed my blood for my country. I know the victory 
my adversaries nave gained is by no means decisive. I have 
intelligence that my army from Mysia is at the distance of but 
a few days' march ; Asia, Syria, and Egypt, are pouring their 
legions upon the Adriatic; the forces in Judea declare for us; 
the senate is with us ; and the very wives and children of our 
enemies are so many pledges in our hands. But we are not 
fighting for Italy with Hannibal, or Pyrrhus, or theCimbrians; 
our dispute is with the Romans; and whatever party prevails, 
whether we conquer or are conquered, our country must bleed: 
under the victor's joy she bleeds. Believe me, then, my 
friends, that I can die with greater glory than reign: for 1 
know no benefit that Rome can reap from my victory, equal to 
what I shall cdnfer upon her by sacrificing myself for peace 
and unanimity, and to prevent Italy from beholding such an 
other day as this!" 

After he had made this speech, and showed himself immove 
able to those who attempted to alter his resolution, he desired 
his friends, and such senators as were present, to leave him« 
and provide for their own safety. To tnose who were absent, 

* Instead of e^ivovto rporaia, which faafl nothing to do here^ one of the com- 
mentatora proposes to read tyivono royroio, which is a comiiiaii phmae witli 
Plutarch. 
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he sent the same commands, and sigmfied his pleasure to the 
cities by letters, that they should, receive them honourably, and 
supply them with good convoys. 

He then called his nephew Cocceius,* who was yet very 
youns, and bade him compose himself, and not fear Vitellius: 
— ^** I nave taken thb same care," said he, " of his mother, his 
wife, and children, as if they had been my own: and, for the 
^me reason, I mean for your sake, I deferred the adoption 
which I intended you: for I thought proper to wait the issue of 
this war, that vou might reign with me if I conquered, and not 
fall with me ii I was overcome. The last thin^, my son, I have 
to recommend to vou, is, neither entirely to torget, nor yet to 
remember too well, that you had an emperor for your unde.^' 

A moment after, he heard a great noise and tumult at his gate. 
The soldiers seeing' the senators retiring, threatened to kill 
them if they moved a step farther, or abandoned the emperor. 
Otho, in great concern for them, showed himself again at the 
door, but no longer with a mild and supplicating air; on the con- 
trary, he cast such a stern and angry look upon the most turbu- 
lent partof them, that they withdrew in ereatfear and confusion. 

In the evening he was thirsty, ana drank a little water. 
Then he had two swords brought him, and having examined 
the points of both a long time, he sent away the one, and put 
the other under his arm. After this, he called his servants, 
and, with many expressions of kindness, gave them monev : 
not that he chose to be lavish of what woula soon be another^ ; 
for he gave to some more, and to some less, proportioning his 
bounty to their merit, and paying a strict regard to propriety. 

When he had dismissed them, he dedicated the remainder 
of the night to repose, and slept so sound, that his chamber- 
lains heard him at the door. Early in the morning he called 
his freed-man, who assisted him in the care of the senators, 
and ordered him to make the proper inquiries about them. 
The answer he brought was, that they were jjone, and had 
been provided with every thing they desired. Upon which he 
said,—" Go you, then, and show yourself to the soldiers, that 
they may not imagine you have assisted me in despatching 
myself, and put you to some cruel death for it" 

^ As soon as the freed-man was gone out, he fixed the hilt of 
his sword upon the ground,. and holding it with both hands, 
fell upon it with so much force, that he expired with one n*oan. 
The servants, who waited without, heard the groan, ana burst 
into a loud lanjentation, which was echoed thVough the camp 
and the city. The soldiers ran to the gates with the most 
pitiable waitings and most unfeigned griei, reproaehing tkena 

* Tacitus and Seutoniiw call him Goccianus. 

85* 
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telveis for not guarding their emperor, and preventing his 
dyine for them. Not one of them would leave him to proride 
for himself, though the enemy was approaching. They attired 
the body in a magnificent manner, and prepared a funeral pile; 
after which, they attended the procession m their armour, and 
happy was the man that could come to support his bier. Some 
kneeled and kissed his wound, some grasped his hand, and 
others prostrated themselves on the ground, and adored him 
at a distance. Nav, there were some who threw their torches 
upon the pile, ana then slew themselves. Not that they had 
received any extraordinary favours from the deceased, or were 
afraid of sufiering under the hands of the conqueror: but it 
seems that no king or tyrant was ever so passionatelv fond of 

foverning, as they were of bein^ governed by Otho. Nor 
id their affection cease with his death; it survived the grave, 
and terminated in the hatred and destruction of Vitellius. Of 
that we shall give an account in its proper place. 

After they had interred the remains of Otho, they erected a 
monument over them, which, neither by its size, nor any ppmp 
of epitaph, could excite the least envy. I have seen it at Brix- 
ellum ; it was very modest, and the inscription only thus:— 

TO THE MEMORY OF I 

MARCUS OTHO. 

Otho died at the age of thirty-seven, having reigned only 
three months. Those who find wult with his life, are not more 
respectable either for their numbers or for their rank, than 
those who applaud his death : for though his life was not much ''■ 
better than that of Nero, yet his death was nobler. | 

The soldiers were extremely incensed against Pollio, one of 
the principal ^officers of the guards, for persuading them to 
take the oath' immediately to Vitellius; and being informed 
that there were still some senators on the spot, they let the 
others pass, but solicited Virginius Rufus in a very trouble- 
some manner. They went in arms to his house, and insisted 
that he should take the imperial title, or at least be their me- 
diator with the conqueror. But he who had refused to accept 
that title from them when they were victorious, thought it 
would be the greatest madness to embrace it after they were 
beaten. And he .was afraid of applying to the Germans in 
their behalf, because he had obliged that people to do many 
things contrary to their inclinations. He, therefore, went out 
privately at another door. When the soldiers found that he 
tiad left them, they took the oath to Vitellius, and having ob- 
tained their pardon, werie enrolled among the troops of Ceoina 

END OF THE LIVEd 



AN ACCOUNT 

OF 



Weighty Measures^ and Denominations of Money ^ 

mentioned by Plutarch. 

(FBOM THK TABLES OF DR. ARBUTHNOT.) 



WEIGHTS. 

rb. oz, dwt. gr* 
The Roman libra, or pound 00 10 IS ISf 

The Attie mina, or pound 00 11 07 16^ 

The Attic talent, equal to sixty minae .. 56 11 07 174- 

DRY MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

peck. gal. pints. 
The Roman modius lOOf 

The Attic cbo&nix, one pint, 15,705| solid inches, 

nearly 1^ 

The Attic medimnus 4 6^ 

LIQUID MEASURES OP CAPACITY. 

pints, solid inches. 

Thecotyle i 2,141i 

Thecyathus 15 0,356|i. 

Thechus 6 25,698 

MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

Eng. paces, ft. in. 
The Roman foot 11| 

The Roman cubit 1 5| 

The Roman pace 4 10 

The Roman furlong 120 4 4 

The Roman mile 967 

The Grecian cubit 01 6^ 

The Grecian furlong 100 4 4J 

The Grecian mile .* . 805 5 

Jf.A In tl^ computation, ih$EngUBhpac$ is Jw$fuL 



416 WEIGHTS, BIEASUBES, fte. 

M019EY. 

The quadrans « • • • about 

The as 

The sestertius •••...«••«• 00 

The sestertium, equal to 1000 sestertii , » 8 1 

The denarius * • 

The Attic obolus *, • . • 

The drachma 

The mina^ equal to 100 drachmas • • • • 3 4 

The talent, equal to 60 miose 193 15 

The stater-aureus of the Greeks, weighing 

two Attic drachmae ....•••» 16 

The stater-daricus .......••• 1 12 

The Roman aureus was of different value at 
different periods* According to the pro- 
portion mentioned by Tacitus, when it 
exchanged for twenty-five denarii, it 
was of the same value as the Grecian 

stater 16 1 3 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TAm^E, 

FROM DACIEB, AND OTHER WRITERS. 
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lit 
14 


A.M. 
3437 
3547 
3698 


737 
637 
486 


3730 


454 


3768 


406 


3847 


337 


38BU 


394 


3894 
3908 
3045 


388 
366 
139 


3171 


Olympkida. 



3198 
3301 
3335 



3836 
3379 



3350 
3350 
3354 



TU.1. 

▼U.4. 
ztLI. 



XVI* 3. 
3. 



zlr.l. 



zlvLl. 



Deucalion's ddngje 

IMGbMM I. son of Jupiter and Europa • 
Minos n. grandson of the first . • • 

THESEUS. 

The expedition of the Ai^gonauti • • 

Theseus attended Jason in it 

Troy taken. Demophon the son of The- 
seus was at the si^ . , • . . 

The return of the Heraclidse to Pelo- 
ponnesus 

Tne first war of the Athenians against 
' Snarta .• • 

Coorus derotes himself 

The Helots subdued bj^ Agis • • . 

The Ionic migration • 

Lycui^s flourishes 



THE I'HIBT OLYMPIAD. 

ROMULUS. 



Rome built 

The rape of the Sabine virgins 
The death of Romulus . • 



NUMA. 



Numa elected king 
Numa dies . . 



Vol. lV.--*^3 G 



SOLON. 

Solon flourishes • 

Cylon's conspiracy 

Epimenides ffoes to Athens, and expiates 
the city. He dies soon after, at the age 
ofonenundred and fifty-four. The se- 
ven wise men; iBsop and Anacharsis 
flourish 
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390 
153 
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1511 
1401 
1350 
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1101 

1068 
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774 



750 

747 
713 
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598 
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Ohfmpiai. 


3356 


xlTi.3. 


3370 


1.L 


3391 
3401 


It. 2. 
lTiL4. 


3442 


IzviiLl. 


3443 


lxTiii.3. 


3448 


lxix.3. 


3459 


IxxiLl. 




• *- 


3461 
3462 
3463 


Ixxii. S. 
Ixxiii. 1. 
Ixxiii. 2. 


3467 


IxziT.2. 


3470 
3471 
3474 
3479 


IXXT. 1. 

IXXT.2. 

Ixxvi. 1. 
lxxYii.2. 


3480 
3481 
3500 


lxxTii.3. 
Ixxvii. 4. 
lxxxiL3r 


3519 


lxxxTii.2. 



Sobn aroboii .*•••• 
Croesus king, of Lydia 
Pythagoras goes into Italy • 
Pisistratus setsi up his tyranny 
CyroS) king of Persia . • • 
Croesus taken • •' •'• • 



PUBLICOLA 

Is chosen consul in the room of CoOatinns 

Brutus fights Aruns, ttie eldest son of 
Tarquin. Both are killed 

Puhlicola consul the third time. His 
coIlea£;ue, Horatius PuItiIIus, dedi- 
cates the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 

Horatius Cucles defenas the Suhlician 
bridge against the Tuscans 

Publicola dies . ^ • • 

Zeno Eleates ^urished 

The battle of Marathon 

CORIOLANUS 

Is banished; and retires to the Volsci 

Herodotus is bom • 

Coriolanus besieges Rome; but being 
prevailed upon by his mother to retire, 
is stoned to death by the Volsci • • 

ARISTIDES 

Is banished for ten years, but recalled at 
the expiration of three • • • • • 

THEMISTOCLES. 

The battle of Sahmis 

The battle of Platsea ....... 

Thuc}rdides is bom 

Themistocles is banished by the ostracism 

CIMON 

Beats the Persians, both at sea and land 
Socrates is born. He liTed 71 yean 
Cimon dies. Alcibiades bom the same 
year. Herodotus and Thucydides flou- 
rish ; the latter is twelve or thirteen 
years vounger than the former • • 
Pm^ar oi^ eighty years old « • • 

PERICLES 

Stirs up the Peloponnesian, war which 
lasts twenty-seven years. He was very 
young when the Jlomans sent the De- 
cemviri to Athens for Solon's laws 
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448 
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IxxxyiL 4. 
Ixxxviiil. 


3535 
3537 


xci.2. 
xci«4. 


3538 


xcii. 1. 


3539 


xcii.3. 


3545 


xciii. 4. 


3546 


xciv.l. 


3549 


xdy. 4. 


3550 


XC7. 1. 


3553 
3554 
3555 


XCF. 4. 

xcvi. 1. 
xcvi. 2. 


3561 


xcvii.4. 


3562 
3566 
3569 
3574 
3579 


xcviii.l. 

xcix.1. 

xcix. 4. 

ci.2. 

cii.2. 
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3580 


cii.3. . 
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cm. 1. 


3584 


cm.. 3. 
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Pericles <K« ••••••••« 

Plato bam • • • 

Xerxes killed by Artaliaziu 

NICIAS. 

The Athenians undertake the Sicilian war 
Nicias beaten and put to death in Sicily 

ALCIBIADES 

Takes refuse at Sparta, and afterwards 

amon^iBt Uie Persians i 
Dionysius the elder, now tyrant of Sicily 
Sophocles dies, agfed ninety'^me • . 
Euripides dies, aged seventy-five . . 

LYSANDER 

Puts an end to the Peloponnesian war, and 
establishes the thirty tyrants at Athens 

Thrasybulus expels them .... 

Alcibiades put to death by order of Phar- 
nabazus 

ARTAXERXES MNEMON 

Overthrows his brother Cyrus in a great 
battle. The retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks^ conducted by Xenophon . 

Socrates dies « • • 

A6ESILAUS 

Ascends the Spartan throne .... 
Lysander sent to the Hellespont . . 
Agesilaus defeats the Persian cavalry. 

Lysander dies 
The Romans lose the battle of Allia '• 

CAMILLUS 

Retires to Arde& 

Aristotle bom 

Demosthenes bom • . 

Ohabrias defeats the Lacedseroonians 
Peace between the Athenians and Laoe- 

ddemonians • 

The important battle of Leuctra 

P£IX>PIDAS, 

General of the Thebans. He headed the 
sacred band the ye^r before at Leuc- 
tra, where Epaminondas commanded 
in chief • 

Dionysius the elder, tvrant of Sicfly, 
dies, and is succeedea by his son 

Isbcrates flourishes ••••••«. 
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3585 


... - • 
cm. 4. 


3586 


civ» 1. 


3567 


ciT.«. 


3588 
3589 


cir. 3. 
dr. 4. 


3593 
3594 
3596 


cv,4, 
cvi. 1. 
CYi. 3. 


3598 


cyii. 1. 


3602 
3605 
3607 
3609 
3612 


cyiii. 1. 
cviii. 4. 

cix. 2. 

cix. 4. 

ex. 3« 


3613 


ex. 4. 


3614 


cxi. 1. 


3616 
3619 
3623 
3627 


cxi.3. 

cxii. 2. 
cxiii. 2. 
cxiv. 1. 
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3632 


cx!r«3. 


3634 


cxvLl. 


3636 


c<yL4. . 



TIMOLEON 

KiUs his brother TimopfaaQeg, who was 
setting himself up tyrant in Corinth 

Pelopidas defeats Alexander, the tyrant 
of Pherse, but £i]ls in the battle . 

The famous battie of Mantinea, in which 
£paminondas, fhoash victorioiiB, is 
kuled by the son of Xenophon . . 

Camillus dies ' 

Artaxerxes dies. So does AgeaOaus 

DION 

: Expels Dionysius the younger . • . 
Alexander the Great bom .... 
Dion is killed by Callippus .... 

DEMOSTHENES 

Be^'ns to thunder against Philip • . 
Xenophon dies, a^ed ninety 
Plato dies, aged eighty, or eighty-one 
Timoleon sent to assist the Syracusans 
Dionysius the younger sent off to Corinth 

Epicurus bom 

The battle of Chseronea, in which Philip 
beats the Athenians and Thebans • 
Timoleon dies •••••..• 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Is declared general of all Greece, against 
the Persians, upon the deatn i£ his 
father Philip 

The battle of thQGranicus . • • . 

The battle of Arbela ....... 

Poms beaten . « 

Alexander dies, aged thirty ntiiree • • 

Diogenes dies, agSl ninety 

Aristotle dies, aged sixty-three • . • 

PHOCION - 

Retires to Polyperchon, but is delmred 
up by him to the Athemans, who put 
him to death 

EUMENES, 

Who had aftalned to a considerable rank 
amongst the successors of Alexander 
the Crreat,' is betrayed to Antigouis, 
tusd put to death 

DEMETRIUS, 

Suroamed Poibrcetes, permitted by his 
lather Antigonus to command the 
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Olympiad. 



CZ71U.3. 



GXXV. 1. 

cxxviii. 4. 
cxxxL3. 

cxxxii. 1. 



cxxzyiii.2. 



cxxxix.2. 



cxl. 4. 
cxl.2. 

cxLl. 

cxU. 3. 

cxlii. 1. 

cxlii. 4. 

cxliy. 2* 

cxliv. 4, 



cxl7. 3« 



A,u,a 



Vol. IV. 



. my in Sjrria, when only twen^bro 
years of a^ .••..... 

He restores the Athenians to their liber- 
ty, but they choose to remain in the 
worst of chains, those of senility and 
meanness • # 

Dionysius, the tyrant, dies at Heraclea, 
aged fiffy-five 

In Uie year before Christ 288, died Theo- 
phrastus, aged eighty-<five 

And in the year before Christ 285, The- 
ocritus flourished 

PYRRHUS, 

King of Epirus, passes ov^er into Italy, 
where he is defeated hy Laevinus . 

The first Punic war, which lasted twen- 
ty-four years 

Philopcemen bom 

ARATUS, 

Of Sicyop, delivered his native city from 
the tyranny of Nicocles .... 

AGIS AND CLEOMENES, 

Contemporaries with Aratus; for Aratus 
being beaten by Cleomenes, calls in 
Antigonus from Macedonia, which 
proves the ruin of Greece .... 

PHILOPOEMEN 

Thirty years old when Cleomenes took 
Megalopolis. About this time lived 
Hannibal, Marcellus, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and Scipio Africanus ... 

The second Pimic war, which lasted 
eighteen years 

Hannibal beats the consul Flaminius at 
the Thrasymenean lake . « . • 

And the consuls Varro and ^milius at 
Cannes 

He is beaten by Marcellus at Nola . 

Marcellus takes Syracuse .... 

Fabiiis Maxhnus seizes Tarentum 
' Fabiii3 Maximus dies . ... . . 

Scipiatrimnpfas forhis conquests in Africa 

TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMINIUS 
Elected cousil at the age of thirty • 

CATO THE CET^R 

Was twenty-one or twenty^two years 
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'M when FftVnis MaziiiiiM took Ta- 
. reatum. See the preoediag page. 
All 'Greece restored to her lio^ty by 

T. Q. Flaminitu ..;.... 
Flaminius trium^; Demetrius, the son 

of Philip, and rfabis, tyrant en Lace- 

da^mon, follow his chariot. 
Cato triumphs for his conquests in Spain 

Scipio Afhcanus dies • 

Phuopcemen dies 

The same year that Philopoemen dies, 

PAULUS iEMILIUS, 

Then first consul, was beaten by Hanni- 
bal at CannsB. 

When consul the second time, he con- 
quered Perseus, and brought him in 
chains to Rome . 

Now Terence flourished. 

Paulus ^milius dies 

Marius born 

The third Punic war, which continued 
four years 

Cato the Censor dies. 

Scipio JEmilianus destroys Cartha||e; 
andMummius sacks andbums Corinth 

Cameades dies, aged eighty-five . . 

Polybius dies, ag^ eighty-one ... 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUa 

The laws of Caius Gracchus • • • 

MARIUS 

Marches against Jugurtha .... 
Cicero bom. 

Pompeybom • . 

Manus, now consul the second time, 

marches against the Cimbri • • • 
Julius CsBsar is bom, in the lizth oon- 

suHhip of Mari|^ ••••••• 

Lucretius bom '• 

STLLA, 

After his prEetorship^ sent into Cuppair 

docia 

Makes himself master of Rome • • 

Takes Athens 

Marina dies the same year. 

SERTORIUS 

Sent into l^ain 

The younger Marius beaten by Sylla; 
yet soon after he defeats Pontiui Tele- I 
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BEnHs^attbegatesofRcnnei SvOaen- 
ten the city, and bein^ oreated* dicta- 
tor, exercises all maiuaer of cmeltieB 

CBASSUS . - 

Enriches himself with buyii^^the estates 
of persons proscribed. 

POMPEY, 

At the age of twentjr-five, is sent into 
Africa, sgainst Domitius, andbeats him 

CATO OF UTICA 

Was younger than Pompey; for he was 
but fourteen years old when SyUa's 
proscriptions were in their utmost 
rafe. 

CICERO 

Defends Rosoius against the practices 
of Sylla. This was his first public 
pleading. After this he retines to 
Athens, to finish bis studies . . . 

Sylla, after having diestroyed abore one 
hundred thousand' Roman citizens, 
proscribed ninety senators, and two 
thousand six hundred kniehts, resigns 
his dictatorship, and dies the year tbl- 
lowing 

Pomi>ey mana^ the war in Spain 
against Sertorius 

LUCULLUS, 

Aftev his consulship, is sent against Mi- 

tbridates •.....••• 
Sertorius assassinated in Spain . • • 
Crassus consul with Pompey. 
Tigranes conquered by LucuUus • • 
Mithridates dies. Pompey ibrees the 
• templ& of Jerusalem- • • • • ' • 
Augustus Cessflr bom. 

JULIUS CSSASi 

Appointed oonsiirwith Bibnlns, obtains 
Illyria, apd the two Gauls, with four 
k^ns. HemaiTieshisda«igfaterJii-> 
liatoPomt)ey .,...••.. 

Ci^sstis b taken by the PaithtaBs, and 
slain . • 

CfBsar defeats Pompey at Pharsalia 

Pompey flies into Egypt, and is 
nated there. 
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CflBflor makes liiraself master of Alexan- 
dria, and subdues Efirypt: after which, 
fae^arehes into Sy!il and soon re' 
duces Pharnaces 

He conquers Juba, Scipio,and Petreius, 
in Afnca, and leads up four triumphs. 
Previons to which j Cato kills himself 

Csesar defeats the sons of Poropey, at 
Munda. Cneios falls in the action, 
and Sextus flies into Sicily. Caesar 
triumphs the fifth time 

BRUTUS. 

Csesar is killed by Brutus and Cassius 
Brutus passes into Macedonia . . • 

MARK ANTONY 

I 

Beaten the same year, by AueustusLat 
Modena. He retires toLepiaus. The 
triumvirate of Augustus, Lepidus, 
and Antony, who divide the empire 
among them 

The battle of Philippi, in which Brutus 

. and Cassius, being overthrown by Au- 
gustus and Antony, lay violent hands 
on ttiemselves 

Antony leagues with Sextus, the son of 
Pompey, against Augustus • • • 

Au^tus andAntony renew their friend- 
ship after the death of Fulvia, and An- 
tony marries Octavi^ 

Augustus and Antony again embroiled 

The battle of Actium Antony is beaten, 
and flies into Egjpt, with Cleopatra 

Augustus makes himself master of Alex- 
andria. Antony and Cledpatra de^ 

. atroy themselves . . 4 ; • • • 

6ALBA 

Born. 

Otbobom-. • • «. 

*Gkilba appointed conral • • • *• • 

The revolt of Vindex 

Nero kilied, and Oiiba declared emperor 

OTHO 

Revoks, and persuades the aoldien to 
. despatch Galoa ; upon which be js pro- 
claimed emperor; and, thtee months 
. after, being defeated by YiteUios, des- 
patobei bimself 
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ACHEA^fS, their noble method of 
testifying their gratitude to the Ro- 
mans, ii. 5137. 

Adonit, feast of, i. 379. 

Aduiteiy xmkoown at Sparta, i. 113. 

ASkUleSf office of, its nature, ii. 288. 

JBmUian Fhmilyj its antiquity, ii. 38. 

"JEmUku PatUtu is made aadile, ii. 
39; his discipline, 39; subdues 
Spain, 40 ; and the Ligurians, 42 ; 
is appointed to conduct the war 
against Perseus, 45; whom he de- 
feats, 56; his disinterestedness, 63; 
his death, and public funeral, 72. 

JEtop meets Solon at the court of 
CrGpsus, i. 195. 

AguUauM declared king of Sparta, by 
the influence of Lysander, iii. 126 ; 
appointed to command the Lacede- 
monian expedition into Asia, 129; 
from which he is recalled, 137; to 
conduct the expedition against the 
Thebans, whom he delrats, 148; 
but is subsequently defeated by 
them, 151; they attack Lacedemon 
itself, but retire without taking it, 
154 ; his treachery towards Tacnos, 
king of Egypt, 159; his death, 161. 

AftiMy his general character, iii. 459 ; 
nis efforts to reform his country, 
460; commands the Spartan army, 
466; is seized by Leonida8,and im- 
prisoned, 469; murdered, together 
with his mother and grandmother, 
270, 271. 

Agriculture^ adyantages of, i. 152. 

Awan Lake, prophecy respecting, i, 
261. 

AUmw, piety of, i. 275. 

Akttnder assaults Lycurgus, i. 108 ; is 
won upon by the kindness of Lycur- 
gus,s6. 

Alabiadm contracts a friendship with 
Socrates, i. 366; his kindness to a 
stranger, t. 367; igains the prizes at 
the Olympic i^mes, 371; stratagem 
of, 3T4; hM dvsoluteness and extra- 
iragance, 376; is accused of impiety. 
Vol. IV..^ — 3 H 



381 ; returns to Athens, where he 
is joyfully received, 395 ; his death, 
402. 

Alexander the Great receives the 
Persian ambassadors, when a youth, 
in the absence of his father, iu. 244; 
his courage, 246; quarrels with his 
father, 249; whom he soon suc- 
ceeds, 250; he takes Thebes, 251; 
his noble conduct to Timoclea, 252; 
defeats the Persians, 255; his ill- 
ness, 258 ; defeats Darius, 260 ; his 
honourable conduct to the mother, 
wife, and daughter, of Darius,'5361 ; 
his temperance, 262; defeats Darius 
a second time, 277; orders funeral 
honours to be paid to the body of 
; Darius, 286; marries Roxana, 288; 
puts his old counsellor, Parmenio, 
to death, 292; kills Clitus, 293; 
conquers Porus, 300; curious con- 
ference with &e Gymnosophists, 
304; marries Statira, the daughter 
of Darius, 309; his death, 314; and 
character, t&. 

Ammonius, preceptor to Plutarch, 
anecdote of; i. 2. 

AmuHut dispossesses Numitor of the 
the kingdom of Alba, i. 59 ; orders 
the destruction of his nephews, t&. 

Anarchy, the precursor of tyranny, 
iii. 210. 

Afiaxofforae, his praise, i. 299 ; is ac- 
cused, and flies from Athens, i. 326; 
first taught the Athenians how the 
moon b^mes eclipsed, iii. 30. ■ 

Anctiioy bucklers, wny so called, i. 
148. / 

Andromaehu betrays Crassii^ iii. 68. 

•4ti<ygy>mi»,iy. 140; his death, 159. 

AnHodiua marries Sti*atonice, iv. 166. 

Antony, his generosity, iy. 181; his 
humane conduct to Arehdaiis, i6.$ 
connects himself with the fbrtinet 
of Caesai, 186; to whom he eanies 
assistance, 187 ; bis yicjous eendoet, 
ib,; pronounces the ftinenil eratflMi 
over CsBsar's body» 188; wnilet ^nUk 

36* 
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OctaviuB CsBsftr and LepidnS; 190; 
his brutal exultation oyer Cicero, 
191; defeats Cassius, 192; his luxu- 
ry, 196; connects himself with Cleo- 
patra, ib. ; is defeated by the Far- 
thians, 211; and after severe losses 
withdraws from their country, 212; 
treats his wife Octavia with great: 
neglect, 213; his difference with 
Caesar, 214; gives himself up en- 
tirely to Cleopatra, 215; his forces, 
'SU^; ' engages with Caesar's fleet, 
5221; and is defeated, 223; his army 
goes over to Caesar, 224 ; he returns 
to Cleopatra, 225 ; th^ both c^er to 
submit to Caesar, who rejects their 
proposal, 227; he stabs himself, 229; 
IS buried by Cleopatra, 232. 

Aquilii congpire with the Vitellii to 
reinstate Tarauin, i. 203; and are 
discovered ana punished, .204. 

ArcUus raises >he Acheans to dignity 
and power, iv. 345; takes Corinth 
by stratagenii, 354; is deserted by 
the Acheans, 366; his various for- 
tune, 369 ; his death, 377. 

•^rc^amiayheroic conduct of^ ii. 276. 

Archimede^^ his skill in mechanics, ii. 
119; he defends S\'Facuse, 120; is 
kiUed, 125. 

Archouy office of, i. 164, n. 

Areopoffiu^ council of, instituted, i. 

Aricidne instructs Theseus to pass 
through the Labyrinth, i. 40. 

Ariamnes, an artful Arabian chief, 
deceives Crassus, iii. 58. 

•^m^idex opposes Tbemistocles, i. 228; 
is banished, ii. 150; recalled, t6. ; 
his sense of justice, 167; why called 
''the just," 148; his voluntary 
poverty, 170; death, 171. 

Arittion, his vices and profligacies, ii. 
367. 

ArUMle the philoflopher, ppeoeptor 
to AVexander, iii. 246. 

Arkixerpees succeeds his father, iv. 
3i5; become^ popular, 31 6; his bro- 
ther Cyrus revolts, 317; whom he 

. jeog&{pe8,319t and defeats, ib,; loses 
his wife Statira, by^ poison, admints- 
terjad by Paiysatis, whom be ba- 
ni^ieB tp Bab]^loD, 328; bis weak- 
ness and vice, ib. ; his cruelties, 324 ; 
oonspiracy of his eldest aaa and se- 
reral noues, 336. 

Arun$^ the son of Tarqnin, killed by 
Bni^B» i. .207. 

4«» Hainan coin, value of; i. 968. 



Atpatia, her talents, i. 317; captirates 
Fepcles, 318; accused and acquit- 
ted through the influence of Peri- 
cles, 326. 

Ateitu opposes the departure of Cra»- 
susfrom Rome, iii. 54. 

Athens, se^lement of, by Theseus, i. 

. 44; rebuilt by Themistocles, i. 244; 
adorned by Pericles, 309; taken by 
Lysander, ii 337; and by SyUa, af- 
ter suffering famine anid distressy 
400. 



Bandiug, his bravery, ii. 115 ; 

the cause of Hannibal, t6.;~ from 

which he is detached by the kincl- 

ness of Marcellus, t6. 
Barathrum^ a place of punisbnient, 

ii. 145. 
Barley, the substitution of for wheat, 

a punishment, ii. 133. 
Bastards excused by the laws of So- 
lon from relieving their fathers, i. 

188; who were deemed such at 

Athmis, i. 226; laws of Pericles 

concerning, 331. 
BasiamcB, a people of Gaul, ii. 45. 
Bessus seizes the person of Darins, iii. 

285; his punishcnent by Alexander 

for his perfidy, 286. 
Boat, punishment of the, its dreadful 

nature, iv. 325. 
Bona Deo, ceremonies observed at 

her festival, iii. 322. 
Brennus, king of the Gauls, i. 270; 

defeats the Romans, 272; takes 

Rome, 274. 
Broth, a favourite dish among the La- 
cedemonians, i. 109. 
Brutus, the first Roman consul, i. 200 ; 

condemns his own sons to death, iv. 

276; engages Aruns, and is killed, 

i.207. 

, Marcus, accompanies Cato 



to Cyprus, iv. 277; joins Pompey's 
party against Caesar. 278; is recon- 
ciled to Caesar, 279; bnt,oflended at 
Caesar's usurpation, be joins Casdns 
in conspiring his death, 282 ; assas- 
sinates Caesar, 286 ; kills Theodotus, 
the author of Pomp^'s death, iii. 
235 ; his dream, iv* 298 ; is defeated 
at Philippi, 307; his death, 16. 

Bueephatuf, the horse, its value and 
properties, iii. 245; its death, 301. 

Bull, Marathonian, taken by The- 
seus, L 37. 

BurkUs^ regulationa conotnuQg, bf 
Lycui^gQfl, i. 195. 
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CMri, mysteries of, ii. 430. 

Cfuar leaves Rome tfaroagh fear of 
Sylla, and is taken by tEe pirates, 
iii. 317; from whom he obtains his 
freedom by ransom, ib, ; bis elo- 
quence, 318; the tendency of his 
conduct to tyranny foretold by 
Cicero, 319; is elected pontiff, 
321; suspected of supporting- Cati- 
line's conspiracy, t&. ; occasion of 
his divorcing Pompeia, 323 ; recon- 
ciles Pompey and Crassns, 326; 
witii whom he unites, ib,; and bv 
their interest is appointed consul, 
f&. ; his success as a general, 328 ; 
atfection of his soldiers, ib.; va- 
rious traits of his character, 329; 
defeats the Germans, 332; and the 
Nervii, 333; his expedition into 
Britain, 335 ; defeats the Gauls, 337 ; 
beginning of his disseilkions with 
Pompey, 339; passes the Rubicon 
on his way to Rome, 343 ; which he 
enters, 346; his heroic conduct dur- 
ing a storm at sea, 347; defeats 
Pompey at the battle of Pharsalia, 
353; puts Achillas and Photinus, 
the assassins of Pompey, to death, 
355; his connexion with Cleopatra, 
356; his sententious mode of an- 
nouncing a victory, ib, ; defeats 
Juba kmg of Numidia, 358; is 
elected consul a fourth time, 359; 
«nd assumes absolute power at 
Rome, 360; corrects the errors of 
the calendar, in. 363; is assassi- 
nated in the senate house, 369; 
his character, 371. ' 

Calendar reformed by Numa, i. 153. 

Callias, his treachery, ii. 148. 

CaUimenes becomes disagreeable to 
the court of Alexander, iii. 294 ; his 
death, 297. 

CamiUus^ fortitude of, i. 259; various 
reg[ulation8 of, t&*; takes the city of 
Veil, 262; honourable conduct of, 
towards the city of Falerii, 267; ex- 
fles himself from Rome, 268; deli- 
vers Rome from Brennns, 278; 
made military tribune a sixth time, 
289; defeats the Volsci, 290; ap- 
pointed dictator the Mh time, 29^ ; 
oefeati the Gauls a aeoood time, 
S94. 

CkmdidaUt to apftear uogirt and in 
looee garments, i. 413. 

Omnce, battle of, i. 348. 

Caoiiid^ bow saved from Brennius i. 



Cci§anS»'^ Alexander'a treatment of 
him, iii. 212. 

Caatiug joins Bmtus in» assassinating 
Caesar, iv. 282 ; unites in opposing 
Antony and Oetavius, iv. 192; is 
killed at the battle of PhiUppi, 203. 

Catiline's conspiracy, iii. 420; his 
Tvunishment and overthrow, iv. 106. 

Cato the Censor, his manner of life, 
ii. 174; bis uogenerotis sentiments 
as to the bonds between man and 
man, 177; his temperance, 179; 
conducts the war in Spain prosper- 
ously, 183 ; is honoured with a tri- 
umph, 184; his vain-glory, 186; se- 
venty against luxury, 189; domestic 
management, 191; his enmity to 
philosophy and physicians, 195; 
marries a young woman, 197; his 
opposition to Carthage, 199; his 
death, 200. 

Cato the Younger, his general cha- 
racter, iii. 404 ; his early promise of 
future honour, 405; his affection for 
his brother, .406; first attempt at 
oratory, 407; his mode of life, 408; 
his influence on the army, 410 ; his- 
manner of travelling, 412 ; is great- 
ly honoured by Pompey, 413; aa 
ausestor he reforms many abuses, 
i. ; tikewise as tribune also, 420; 
his family trials, 421 ; opposes Me- 
tellus, 422; refuses the alliance of 
Pompey, 425; opposes Caesar and 
Pompey, 427; his scrupulous and 
just conduct in reference to the 
treasures taken at Cyprus, 43^; 
remonstrates with Pompey, 438; 
whom be afterwards supports, 441; 
is refused the consulship, 439; joins 
the forces of Pompey, 442 ; at whose 
death he goes into Africa, 444 ; his 
conduct at Utica, 451 ; his heroic 
death by suicide, 454, 455; is deep- 
ly lamented at Utica, ib. 

Celeres^ etymology of, i. 85. 

Celibaey^ deemed disgraceful at Spar- 
ta, i. 172. ^ 

Centors, authority of, i. 259, n. ; their 
duties, i. 403. 

CeremaideMy religions, why to called, 
i. 148. • 

Celhmu detected by Cicero, as one 
of the accomplices of Catiline. liL 
420. 

Chabrioi initiates Phocion in the art 
of war, iii. 377. 

Chance and fortune, diflbrance of, iL 
33. 
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Charioi with fine wbite harass, sacred 

to the Gods. i. 264. . 
Char&n the T&ebaD umtes with Felo- 

pidas to deliver his canptry from 

tyranay, ii. 80 ; ^is intrepidity, 82. 
CheUmity daughter of Leonidas, iii. 

268; her virtuous attachment to 

her hudband in his misfortunes, V&. 
CkeronetL, a town of Baeotia, the birth 

place of Plutarch, i. 1 ; character 

of its inhabitants, 2. 
CfiUdren^ deformed and weakly ones 

put to death at Sparta, i. 114. 
Cicero^ his early promise of future 

freatoess, iv. 95 ; undertakes the 
efence of Roscius against Sylla, 
97; receives the commendation of 
ApoUonius for his oratory, 98 ; pro- 
secutes Verres, 100; his integrity as 
a judge, 101 ; detects Catiline's con- 
spiracy, 105; and is invested with 
absolute power, 107; punishes the 
conspirators, 111; he first perceives 
Caesar's aim at arbitrary pow^r, 
112; but refuses to take any part 
. in tbe war between him and Pom- 
pey, 124; divorces his wife Teren- 
tia, 127; takes part with Octavius 
Caesar, 130; by whom he is aban- 
doned, 131; his assassination, 133; 
his commendation by Octavius Cae- 
sar, lb. 

Cimbri, whence they came, ii. 293; 
t^eir character, 294; defeat Oatu- 
lus, the Roman consul, iii. 81 ; are 
defeated by Marius, ii. 306. 

Cimon is accused and banished by Pe 
ricles, ii. 413 ; his general character, 
415 ; liberality, i6. ; defeats the Per- 
sians by land and sea in one day, 
t6. ; his death, <i&. 

Cmeasy his prudent advice and use- 
less remonstrance with Pyrrhus, ii. 

261. 

Cirma seeks Pompey's life, and is put 
to death, iii* 165. 

Citnua^ the fountain of. the bathing 
place of Bacchus, ii. 350. 

Cidudiu9, Appiius, his patriotic and 
noble advice to the Romans, ii. 366. 

Cleomenes marries Agiatis, widow of 
Agis, iv. 5 ; kills all the Ephori, 10; 
excuses himself, ib, ; ; bis genera) 
conduct, 13; defeats the Acheans, 
15; but becomes unsuccessful in 
tfimt 16; death of bia wife, 21; is 
defeated by the Acheans at the bat- 
tle of SeDasia, 26; seeks protection 
from Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 29 ; 
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is betrayed, and makes bii escape, 
31 ; is pursued, and kills hunselfy 33. 

Cl&m^ the rival of Nicias, iii. 9. 

CleopiUrOy her blandishments, iii. 354, 
&c. ; her wit and learning, 355 ; her 
influence over Antony, iv. 97 ; their 
total ruin, 229 ; her mterview with 
Caesar, 233; her death, 235; and 
burial, t&. 

ClUus, the friend of Alexander, put 
to death by the king, when intoxi- 
cated, iii. 393. 

Ctoditu, his infamous character, iv. 
117; is killed by Milo, 122. 

Chdiwt^ Publius, exhorts the troops 
of LucuUus to mutiny, ii. 452. 

Clalia, anecdote of, i. 217. 

Codes, Horatins, saves Rome by his 
valour, i. 215. 

CoUalmus^ one of the first consols, i. 
201 ; is Aispected and banished from 
Rome, 205. 

Comparison of Romnlus with The- 
seus, i. 91; Numawith hycargas, 
161; Solon with Publicola, &SI; 
Pericles with Fabius Maximus, 
361; Alcibiades with Coriolanus, 
436; Timoleon with iSnulins, ii. 
73: Pelopidas with Marcellus, 138; 
Aristides with Cato, 200; Flami- 
nius with Philopoemen, 245; Ly- 
sander with Sylla, 391 ; Cimon with 
Lucullus, 462; Nicias with Cms- 
sus, iii. 74 ; Sertorius with Eumenes, 
123; Agesilaus with Pomp^, 236; 
Agis and Cleomenes with Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus, iv. 66; De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, 134; Deme- 
trius and Antony, 236; Diott with 
Brutus, 311. 

Concord, temple of, occasiOD ofits be- 
ing built, i. 294. 

Conscience, no distinction between a 
private and a political one, ii. 3S4. 

Consuls, Brutus and Collatiniis the 
first, i. 201 ; Lucius Sextos the first 
plebeian consul, 209. 

Corndia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
her magnanimity, iv. 48i 

Crassus, bis general character, iii. 38 ; 
becomes the possessor of gr^t part 
of Rome, 39; leaves Rome in con- 
sequence of Maritrs^s croeHies, 41 , 
is protected by Vibius, i&. ; ontes 
with Pompey and Caesar, 45; bis 
ambitioo, 52; is grieroosly deftafed 
by Surena, 6S^; betrayed by An^ 
dromachos, 69; and trescberoasly 
slain, 71. 
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iJrtMUndea, her heroic and patriotic|2>toeeneff ^ philosopher, his reply to 
t^onduc^ ir. 33 ; death, 34. ^exander, lii. 253. 

raiiw, Solon's interview with, i. 194. Dum^ the disciple of Plato, iy. 240 ; is 



Creutw, 

Cuno, iii. 214. 

Ckurtiim Lake, wh)r so called, i. 76. 

Cyrtu^ tomb of, iii. 308 ; inscription 

on, t5. 
Cyrus, brother of Artaxerxes, revolts 

against him, and is slain in battle, 
. iv. 315. 

Damon, banishment of, i. 299. 

Dance, sacred, i. 141. 

Daritu, defeated by Alexander, iii. 
260; his death, 286. 

Days, distinction of, into lucky and 
unlucky, considered, i. 273. 

Dead, sp«ikinff ill of, forbidden, i. 
187. 

Delphi, i. 39. et passim. 

Demadee the orator, his character, iii. 
373. 

Demagogue, Menestheus the first, i.52. 

Dem&iut, his ostentation, iv. 139; 
his general character, t6. ; sails to 
Athens, and liberates the citizens, 
143 ; their adulation, ifr. ; his vices, 
147; defeats Ptolemy, 148; his hu- 
manity, 149; his pride, t&. ; is griev- 
ously defeated, 159; forsaken by 
the Athenians, 160; marries his 
daughter to Seleucus, 161 ; retakes 
Athens, 162; and treacherously 
slays Alexander, 165; takes The- 
bes, 167 ; his pomp, 168 ; is forsaken 
by the Macedonians, 171; and his 
other troops, i&. ; surrenders him- 
self to Seleucus, 176 ; his death and 
funeral, 177. 

Demodee, his virtue and chastity, iv. 
154. 

Demotthenet is left an orphan at seven 
years of age, iv. 72 ; is fired by the 
example m Callistratus to become 
an orator, 73 ; calls his guardians to 
account, t&. ; studies oratory, 74; 
overcomes, by diligence, the disad- 
yantages of nature, T5; opposes 
Philip, 79 ; but fails to act honoura- 
bly in battle, 80; death of Philip, 
85; his contest with Aschines con- 
cerning the crown, 88 ; is corrupted 
bjrHaroalns, 89; is puoished for his 
misconduct, 90; and becomes an 
exile, ib» ; is recalled, 91 ; poisons 
himself, ^; inscription on nis pe- 
destal, 93. 

/Nfitolor, by whom named, ii. 132; 
etymology of the title, i^ 



calumniated to the king, 242; and 
falls under his displeasure, 247; is 
banished, and retires to Athens, 248 ; 
undertakes the liberation of Sicily, 
252; and succeeds, 256; meets with 
a great want of confidence in the 
Syracusans, 259; who drive him to 
Lieontium, 264; the return of Dio- 
nysius and his severe slaughter of 
the Syracusans induce them to soli- 
cit Dion's return^ i6. ; he defeats the 
troops of Dionysius, 267 ; his mag- 
nanimity, 268 ; is opposed by Hera- 
elides and his party, 269 ; a conspi- 
racy being formed against him oy 
one Callippus, he is murdered, 272. 

Dkmyrius the tyrant, after ten years* 
exue, returns to Syracuse, and re- 
stores his affairs, ii. 5 ; is conquered 
by Timoleon, 11 ; retires to Corinth, 
15; where, through poverty, he 
opens a school, t&.; his education, 
to. ; his conduct to Plato, 16. 

Divorce, law of, i. 81. 

Dolopes, or ph^tes, expeUed by Cimon 
fi*om Scyros, ii* 403. 

Draco, severity of the laws of, i. 182; 
repealed by Solon, tb. 

Earthquake at Athens, iii. 16. 

Eclipse of the moon, variously regard* 
edas a cood or baid omen, iii. 31. 

Elysianfields, where situated, iii. 86. 

Envy, malicious stratagems of, i. 247. 

Epaminondas, his friendship for Pe- 
lopidas, ii. 78 : commands th& The- 
ban army, which defeats Cleombro- 
tus, king of Sparta, 10 ; attacks La- 
cedsemon, iii. 153; his death, 157. 

Ephesus prospers under Lysaoider, ii. 
328. 

Ephori, their office, i. 104. 

JE^irimenides contracts friendship with 
Solon, i. 177; instructs the Atheni- 
ans, to. 

Ewnenes, bis birth, i; 103; is made 
secretary to Alexander, t&.; kills 
Neoptolemus in single combat, 110 ; 
is besieged by Antigonus in Nora, 
113; receives succours from the 
Macedonians, 115; is betrayed by 
his own troops to Antigonus, 121 ; 
by whose order he is murdered, 122^ 

FbbH, fimiily of the, why so call^ % 
334, 
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Fabiui J^axmiUf created dictator, L 
337; his pru^nt maDner of con- 
ductiDgtbe war, 339; the last hope 
of the Romans after their dreadnil 
defi^t at Cannae, ib> ; his mild con- 
duct towards one who had endea- 

. Toured to seduce bis army, 340 ; re- 
corers Tarentum by stratagem, 
354; his death, 360. 

Fahle of the body and its members, i. 
406. 

Fabriciust his probity and magnani- 
mity, ii. 267; and honour, i^. 

Faith, swearing by, the greatest of 
oaths, i. 152. 

FcUerii, city of, taken by CamiUus, i. 
267 ; anecdote of a schoolmaster of, 
t&. 

Fame, how far to be regarded, i. 138. 

Famine in the army (x Mithridates, 
ii. 427. 

Fear, worshipped as a deity, iv. 11. 

Fecialet, duty of, i. 147. 

Feretrius, a surname of Jupiter, 
whence derived, ii. 113. 

Fire^ sacred, introduced by Romulus, 
i. 81; ever-living, ib.; an emblem 
of purity, 145. 

Flaminius, the consul, his rashness 
and death, u 336. 

, Lucius, his cruelty, ii. 241. 

— , Titus Quinctius, his gene- 

nl diafacter, li. 225; defeats Phi- 
Sp, 298 ; with whom he concludes 
a peace, 230; restores liberty to 
Greece, 234; is appointed censor, 
£41; improperly interferes on be- 
half of his brother, 242. 

Flute, playing on, objected to by Al- 
cifoiades, i. 128. 

Fortunate Isles, now the Canaries, 
sj^pposed to be the Elysian £elds, 

Fortune and Chance, difference of, ii. 
33; mutability of, i&. 

Fortune of Jfomrn^ temple of, occa- 
sion of Its erection, i. 433. 

Friendship of Theseus and Pinthous, 
orifiin of, i., 52; of Bpaminondas 
and Pelopidas, ii. 78. 

Fulvius, the friend of Caius Grac- 
chus, iv. 59. 

Chiba, the r^hest private man that 
ever rose to the imperial dignity, 
iv. 380 ; is solicited to take the com- 
mand of the Gauls, 381 ; is nomi- 
nated bjr the senile and the army, 
3S3; is influenced by the ooQOselSj 



of Viniiis, t&.; his aFtfiice, 386, 
gives himself up to be governed by 
corrupt ministers, 389; adopts Fiso 
as his son. 395 ; but the soldieiB re- 
volting, tney are bo& skin, 396; 
his character, 399. 

Oauls, origin of the, i. 269; take 
Rome, 276. 

Germ, existence oi^ believed hv Plu- 
tarch, i. 89; their offices, iv. 240. 

Oordian knot, account of, iii. 257. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, his character, 
and that of his brother, compared, 
iv. 36; his good fame, 37; con- 
cludes a peace with the Nnman- 
tians, 38; as tribune he proposes 
the Agrarian law, 40 ; which, after 
much opposition, is passed, 44; and 
followed by great commotions, 45; 
duriuj^ a violent tumult Gracchus 
IB slam, 49 ; he is greatly lamented 
by the peoi>le, 51. 

, Caius, his early eloquence, 



iv. 52 ; coes out as qusBstor to Sar- 
dinia, to.; his popularilv and the 
consequent jealousy of the senate, 
53 ; several laws proposed by him. 
55; is opposed by the senate and 
nobles, ib,; and ultimately killed, 
64. 

OraHtude, instance of, i. 433; in the 
Acheans towards Flaminius, ii. 337. 

GyHpjHts, embezzles the mone^ sent 
by Lysander to Laoedemon, ii. 339. 

Gymnosopkists, or, Indian PhUosO' 
phers, their conference with Alex- 
ander, iii. 304. 

Hair, offering of, to Apdlo, L 32; 
cuttuut it Qtt a token of momning, 

Hannibal defisats Minucins, i. 345; 
and the consuls ^milins and Varro 
at Cannae, 350; endeavours to en- 
trap Fabitts, 353; kills himself in 
Bithynia, ii. 243. 

Helen, rape e<^ i. 49. 

Helotes, cmel treatment of, at Spmrta, 
i.126. 

HephassHon, is attached to Alexander^ 
ill. 104 ; bis death, 310 1 is lamented 
by Alexander, •&. 

Hind, the favourite one of Sertorios* 
iii. 88. 

Hippareie, wife of Alcibiades, i. 969. 

Hippameus, conduot of AJcibisdes 
towards, i. 269. 

J^lbmetr, his writings made geoenll^ 
known to Lycnrgus« i. 100. 



JamUf teinpte ^ shut in peace, open 
in war, i. 156. 

Iceksy is opposed by Timoleon, seized 
and cbnaemned, ii. 30; bis wife 
and daa^ter.are executed, 31. 

ichneumon^ desciiption of the, iii. 284. 

Idleness punished by the laws of Solon, 
1. 188. 

Jealousy of the Persians, i. S50. 

iHdd, Homer's, valued by Aristotle, 
iii. 266. 

Images of the gods, worn in the bo- 
som, i. 141. 

Interreges^ Roman magistrates, their 
duty, i. 134. 

/ren, office and duties of, i. 116, 117. 

Iron Mofieyy introduced by Lycurgus 
into Sparta, i. 106. 

Juguriha betrayed by his father-in- 
law into the hands of Sylla, ii. 292 ; 
is led in triumph by Marius, 295 ; 
his wretched end, tb, 

JunOy statue of, converses with Camil- 
lus, i. 263. 

hamia the courtesan, iv. 148. 

Lampruu, grandfather of Plutarch, 
character of, iv. 196. / 

LaurenHay the nurse of Bomulus, i. 
60. 

LamnUtm^ the depository of the gods, 
besieged, i, 82. 

Laws f^LycurguSy not to be written, 
i. 110. 

LavDsuUs unknown at Lacedsemon, i. 
123. 

Leucotheay rites of the tfoddess, i. 262. 

Leuctrcty battle of, fatsd to the Lace- 
daemonian supremacy in Greece, ii. 
93. 

LiciniOy wife of Caius Gracchus, begs 
him to avoid the public dissension, 
iv. 62. 

Lifey not to be needlessly exposed by 
the general, ii. 76. 

Lucaman Lakey its peculiar nature, 
m. 48. 

LucuUuSy bis general character, ii. 
417; is entertained by Ptolemv, 
long of Egypt, 419 ; permits Mitb- 
ridates to escape, 420 ; whom he af- 
terwards most signally defeats, 429 ; 
providentially escapes assassination, 
433; gains an important victory 
over Tigranes, 450 ; his troops mu- 
tiny, t6. ; for want of attachment to 
bis person, 451 ; he obtains the ho- 
nour of a triumph, 455; his domes- 
tic trials, 456; bis luxury, pomp, 
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and maniificenee, 457; his patron- 
age of literature, 460; bis death, 
461. 

LupercaUoy feast of, i. 80. 

LuxurVy laws of Lycurgus against it, 
i. 107. 

Jjycur^usy uncertainty of the history 
of, 1. 96; saves the life of his ne- 
phew, 98; coOects the writings of 
Homer, 100 ; consults the Delphian 
Oracle about altering the laws of 
Sparta, 101 ; his new laws, 104, &c. 
&c. &c.; exacts an oath for their 
observance, 128 ; starves himself at 
Delphi, a6.; and is deified at Spar- 
ta, 130. 

Ijysander makes Ephesus a naval 
depot, ii. 328 ; defeats the Athenians 
at sea 333; his subtlety, 341; is 
killed by the Thebans, at the siege 
of Haliactus, 350 ; his poverty, 352; 
and general depravity, i5. 



Macedonia conquered by the Romans, 
ii. 62. 

MamercxAs defeated by Timoleon, ii. 
31 ; endeavours to destroy^ himself, 
32; but failing so to do, is taken 
and punished as a thief and robber, 
ib, 

Jtfonijpu/i, origin of the term, i. 64. 

Mantmsy why surnamed Capitolinus, 
i. 280 ; is condemned to death, 289. 

Marcellusy his ^neral character, il. 
107; defeats Viridomarus, kin^ of 
the Gesatse, whom he slays in cat- 
tle, 112; his triumph, i6. &c. ; at- 
tacks and takes Syracuse, 118; is 
accused of cruelty and oppression 
by tbe Syracusans, and honourably 
acquitted by the senate, 130; is 
killed in reconnoitring Hannibal's 
camp, 137. 

Mardus Coriolamuy his early love 
for every kind of combat, i. 404; 
takes Corioli, 408; his disinterested- 
ness, 410 ; obtains the name of Co- 
riolanus, 41 1 ; is refused the consul- 
ship, 414 ; accused by the tribunes, 
416; condemned by them to death, 
and rescued by the patricians, 417; 
is banished, 419; and goes over to 
tiie Volscians, 421 ; ravages tbe Ro- 
, man territory, 425 ; rejects repeal- 
ed entreaties and embassies, 427; 
but is, at last, won upon by tbe 
prayers of his mother and wife, 433 ; 
IS murdered by the Volscians, 435 ; 
and mourned ror by tbeRomans,436 
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JlfarefefiHM, the Peniaii general, sends 
ambassadors to Athens, to detach 
them from the canse of Greece, by 
promises of fiiture peace and power, 
li. 154. 

JlfariiM, his obscure birth, ii. 286 ; is 
appointed consul, 291; and after- 
wards a second, third, and fourth 
time, 293 ; defeats the Cimbri, 297 ; 
quanels with Sylla, 314; by whom 
he is driven from Rome, 315 ; he is 
taken, but set at Uberty, 317; joins 
Cinna, and marches to Rome, 321 ; 
massacres the citizens, 322; terrified 
at the am>roach of Sylla, he becomes 
sick, and dies, 324. 

Jtfarrtag*6, regulations of, at Sparta, 
i. 113; laws of Solon concerning, 
188. 

Martha, a prophetess, attends Mari- 
us, ii. 298. 

MaironaliOy feast of, i. 80. 

mMenestheuSy the first demagogue, i. 
52. 

Merchandise, honourableness of, i. 
168. 

Melon, the Tarentine, dissuades his 
countrymen from war with the Ro- 
mans, and alliance with Pyrrhus, 
ii. 260. 

Metellus refuses to take an oath re- 
quired by the Agrarian law, and 
leaves Rome, ii. 210; is recalled, 
211. 

Mmotatar killed by Theseus, i. 37. 

Minucius upbradds Fabius, i. 340 ; 
his rash conduct, ib. ; is invested 
with power equal to that -of Fabius, 
342; enga^? with Hannibal, is 
rescued by Fsibius from defeat and 
disgrace, 345; noble conduct of, 
towards Fabius, 347. 

Misfortunes, effect of, on the minds 
of men, i. 350. 

Mithridates, defeated by Sylla, ii. 
365; who grants him peace, 378; 
routed by Lucullus, 433; sends 
Bacchides to see his wives and sis- 
ters put to death, 434; his death, 
iii. 198. 

Modesty, the praise of, i. 164. 

Money, of gold and silver, first intro- 
duced at Sparta, by Lysander, i.l29. 

Moon, eclif^es of, unknown to the 
Athenians, iii. ^1. 

Mountains, their greatest height, as 
known to the Romans, ii. 51. 

Mourning, regulations of Numa con- 
cerning, i. 146. 



JlftfctoiKif, heroic conduct oL br 

403. 
Muses, the sacrifices offered to, be* 

fore battle, ii. 372. 
Music cultivated at Sparta, i. 119; 

united with valour, ib. ; used before 

battte,120. 

Barnes, fhe three in use among the 
Romans, ii. 285. 

J^earchus, the philosopher, his doc- 
trines, ii. 175. 

Neutrality, in times of danger, infa- 
mous, i. 185. 

J^cagora^, duplicity and treachery 
of, IV. 30. 

Ntcias opposes Alcibiades, iii. 17 ; his 
regulations respecting Delos, 8 ; his 
veneration for the gods, ib. ; op- 
poses the proposed expedition to 
Sicily, of which he is appointed 
commander, 20 ; his timidity, 30 ; is 
defeated by the Syracusans, 34; 
by whom he is taken prisoner, ib. ; 
and stoned to death, 36. 

J^Tichomachus, the painter, anecdote 
of, ii. 33. 

.Numa, character of, i. 132 ; is solicit- 
ed to become king of Rome, 137; 
affects a veneration for religion, 
139; reforms the calendar, 153; 
dies, 158; and is honoured by the 
neighbouring nations, as well as his 
own people, ib. ; is compared wittt 
Lycurgus, 161. 

.Numitor dispossessed of his kingdom 
by his brother Amulius, i. 59 ; re- 
cognises bis g^nd-children, Romu- 
lus and Remus, 63. 

J^urses, Spartan preferred, i. 114. 

.NymphfBum, account of, ii. 380. 

Oath, the great, its nature, iv. 273. 
Olthacus fails in his attempt to assas- 
sinate Lucullus, ii. 433. 
Omens regarded by Alexander, iii. 

253 et passim. 
Opima, spoils, why sorcalled, ii. 113. 
Opimius, the consul, opposes Caius 

Gracchus, iv. 59; his •corruption 

and disgrace, 65. 
Oplacus,hh valour, ii. 264. 
Orchomenus, plain of, both large and 

beautiful, ii. 88. 
Orodes sends ambassadors to Cranua^ 

iii. 55. 
Oromasdes, the author of all good, iiL 

271. 
Oscko^iaria, feast of, i. 43. 
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OfiracwiiH itB natore, i 373; otqect, 
^374. 

Oiho commences his reign with mild- 
ness, and in a manner calculated to 
conciliate the affections of his new 
subjects, iv. 401 ; is opposed by Vi- 
tellras, 403 ; by whom he is defeated, 
405; and kills himself, 413; is la- 
mented by his troops, 414. 

Ovation^ the lesser triumph, the na- 
ture of it, ii. 128. 

Pcmathenaa, feast of, i. 45. 

Pantetu, interesting account of the 
death of his wife, ly. 33. 

Parmenio, the friend and counsellor of 
Alexander, iii. 259; puttodeatb,29L 

Panleyy wreaths of considered sacred, 
ii. 25. , 

Partihmon^ built by Pericles, i. 309. 

Parthianay thoir mode of commencing' 
an action, iiL &'>. 

Parysaiity mother of Artaxerxes, her 
cruelties, iv. 324; is banished to 
Babylon, 328; is recalled, 331. 

Pairicians, etymology of the word, i. 
68. 

PcUroru and clients, i. 69. 

Patuanku kills Cleonice, ii. 401 ; his 
haughty conduct, iii. 250. 

Pelopidas^ his birth and early virtues, 
ii. 77 ; his friendship for Epaminon- 
das, 78; encourages the exiled The- 
bans to regain their liberties, 80; 
defeats the Spartans, 88; seized by 
the tyrant Alexander, 98; and re- 
covered by Epaminondas, 99 ; un- 
•dertakes a successful embassy to 
the king of Persia, 101 ; killed in a 
battle against Alexander the tyrant, 
103; is Donoured and lamented by 
the Thessalians, t6. 

Pericles^ his parentage, i. 298; con- 
duct, 299 ; eloqueace, 301 ; banishes 
Cimon, 305; his prudence, 306; mi- 
litary conduct, 314; falls into dis- 
grace, 328; is recalled, 330; his 
praise, 332. 

Perpenna conspires against Serto- 
rius, whom he murcfers, iii. 100 ; 
and is himself taken and put to 
death bv Pompey, 102. 

Peraeui^ king <M Macedonia, defeats 
the Romans, ii. 44 ; his avarice, and 
Its ill effects, ib, ; deceives Gentius, 
4o ; defeated by iCmilius, 54 ; sur- 
renders himself to the Romans. 61 ; 
and is led in triumph by iGmilius, 
67 ; bis death, 70. 
Vol. IV. 3 I 



PhamabaxWf dmi&dikf oi, towaidi 
Lysander, ii. 34^ 

P^^iof, the statuary, i. 325. 

Phmp, the Acamanian, his regard 
for Alexander, iii. 258. 

Philip^ king of Macedon, assassinated 
by Pausanias, for refusine him jus- 
tice under a great injury he had re- 
ceived, iii. 250. 

PhilopcBmen, his general character, 
ii. 207; is invested with the com- 
mand of the Acheans, and defeats 
Macbanidas, 214; is defeated in a 
naval battle, 217; his contempt of 
money, 219; is taken prisoner and 
put to death, 222, 223; is worthily 
lamented by the Acheans, 224. 

PhocUrn^ his general character, iii. 
375; his obligations and gratitude 
to Chabrias, 378; differs in opinion 
with Demosthenes, ib, ; successfully 
pleads with Alexander on behalf of 
the Athenians, 386; whose giAs he 
refuses to accept, 387; the excel- 
lent character of his wife, ib, ; re- 
fuses to be corrupted by Harpalus, 
389 ; defeats the Macedonian forces, 
392; his integrity, 395 ; and justice, 
396; is unjustly accused and put to 
death, 400; but is honoured after 
death, 402. 

Piratesy their depredations and auda- 
city, iii. 181 ; subdued by Pompey, 
183. 

PirithtMi and Theseus, friendship of, 
i. 50. 

Pisittrahu, ostentatious conduct of, i. 
197. 

Plague, at Athens, i. 328. 

PlaicBOt battle of, most fatal to the 
Parian arms, ii. 162. 

PUUo, seized by Dionysius, and sold 

as a slave, iv. 242; is invited by 

' Dion to Sicily, 245 ; his return, 246. 

PlyrUeria^ ceremonies of, i. 396. 

Pomaxaihres kills Crassus by trea- 
<5hery, iii. 71. 

Pompeii, ^^ general character, iii. 
165 ; IS honoured by Sylla, 167; his 
domestic misconduct, 169; his in- 
humanity, 170; subdues Africa, 172-; 
conducts the war in Spain against 
Sertorius, 176; and obtains a second 
triumph, 179; appointed with uoli- 
mited power to subdue the pirates, 
183; nis success, 185; quarrels 
with liucullus, 187; conquers nu- 
merous nations and armies, 192; his 
splendid triumphs, 901; is appoint- 

37 
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oppose Ceesar, 3ld; by Whom bt is 
cooqoer«d, £17 1 his dekth, 334; and 
Ainenl) ib* 

Parierma^ his grtetnete ^ miod, i. 
«17. 

PorltcK Wife of Bnititty fa6r beroic 
conduct, ir. 284. 

PortM, defeated and taken prisoner 
by Alexander, iii. 301* 

PrttciA^ her character and inflneilce, 
ii. 429. 

ProcTftHeg, slain hyThesens, i. 35. 

Psylli^ a people who obviate the bite 
of serpents, iii» 444. 

Ptolemy s son of Pyrrhus, his death, iL 
279. 

Puhlicoia assists Bmtas in expelline 
Tarqnin, i. 201; is made conso*}, 
206 ; defeats the Tuscans, and tri- 
umphs, 208; his magnanimity, 209; 
makes many salutary laws, i6.; 
death and character of, 220; com- 
pared with Solon, 221. 

Pyrriwuy is rescued from the M <do8- 
sianst ii. 249; and protected by 
Glaucias, by whose aid he regains 
his kingdom, 250; kills Neoptole- 
mus, WDO consi)ires against him, 
252; his great mititarv skill, 254 ; is 
declared king of Macedon, 258; 
defeats the Roman army, 263; of- 
fers peace, which the senate refuse, 
265 ; invades Sicily, 270 ; is defeat- 
ed by the Romans, 282; id killed by 
an Old woman, 283. 

Omrinus^ a surname of Romulus,!. 87. 
Qmrites^ an appellation of the Ro- 
mans, whence derived, i. 78. 

Bats^ squeaking of, an unlucky omen, 
ii. 100. 

JSmtif, brother of Romulus, i. 61 ; 
discovered by Numitor, 62; death 
of, 66. 

Bhea Syivia, mother of RoaralUB said 
Remtn, i. 59. 

JUcheiy true use of, ii. 77» 

Rrnne^ origin of, uncertain, i. 58; 
t^ken by the Gauls, 276; retaken 
by CamiUus, 278. 

RomiUvs^ brother of Remus, and 
grandson of Numitor, i. 57 ; builds 
Kome, 64 ; steals the Sabine women, 
69; kins Aoron, king of the Ceci- 
nentians 73; makes peace with 
Tatiu^ 77; becomes arxogan«, 84; 
diet suddenly, 86w 



JSMm^ itfomai, rap6 d^ i. lU m^sciftte 
between their countrymen and the 
Romans, 77. 

Saxred hakaJian^ a part of the Tbeban 
army, ii. 90. 

Salaminian gaUeyy uses of, i. 90SS. 

Salamisy i. 173. 

SalU, an onder of priesthood, esta- 
blishment of, i. 148. 

Saimian war, carried on and termi- 
nated by Pericles, i. 321. 

Sardonic laughy what so called, iv. 61 . 

SaJtumimu proposes an Agrarian law, 
ii. 208. 

Scipio^ Africanus, his humane con- 
duct to Hannibal, ii. 360. 

ScytaUf its nature and uses, ii. 343. 

Senate^ Remap, institution of, i. 68; 
increased by Komulus, 78. 

, Spartan, introduced by Ly- 



curgus, i. 102; mode of filling up 
vacancies in, 124. 

Seriorius, his general character, iii. 
80; serves under Marius, and is 
wounded, 81 ; loses an ^e, 82 ; vi- 
sits the Canary Isles, 86; harasses 
the Roman armies, 87 ; subdues the 
Characitani by stratasem, 9!^; re- 
jects the offers of Mithridates, 100 ; 
IS murdered by Perpenna, one of 
his generals, 101. 

ServiUui, Marcus, his speech in de- 
fence of Paulns JEroiKus, ii. 65. 

SieinitUf one of the Roman tribunes, 
accuses Marcius Coriolanus, i. 417. 

Sidnutf a spy, employed by Themis 
tocles, i. 238. 

SilenuM. the pretended son of Apolkx 
ii. 348. 

SUUngf a posture of mourning, iii. 
445. 

Solon converses with Anacharsis and 
Thales, i. 170: writes a poem to 
persuade the Athenians to rescind 
a foohsh law, 173; takes Salamis, 
174; settles disputes between the 
rich and the poor, 181 ; repeals the 
laws of Draco, 182 ; various regu- 
lations, 186; ssiils to Egypt, Cyprus, 
and Sardis; has an interview with 
Croesus, 192. 

Sophocles gains the prize as a tragic 
writer, at Athens, n. 404. 

Sparta becomes corrupted by the in*' 
troduction of money, iii. 458. 

SpartacuSf war of, its origin and suc- 
cess, iii. 45 ; and termination, 49. 

5torf, opinion of the Peloponnesians 
concerning them, iL 334. 
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SkukraUt^ the architect^ employed 
by Alexander, iii. 311. 

Straiociuy bis impudence and effron- 
tery, iy. 145. 

Sucro^ battle of, iii. 177. 

StUpUitUy his ffreat depravity, ii. 314; 
and death, 364. 

Surena, his diffoity and honour, iii. 
59 ; defeats (Trassus, 71. 

Sylla receives Jururthaas a prisoner 
from Bocchus,'king of Nurnidia, ii. 
356; etymology of his name, 355; 
htB character,^ 355; enters Rome, 
and indiscriminately massacres the 
innocent and the euilty, 363; de- 
feats the army of Archelaus, 365 ; 
his cruelties, 367; depravity, 389; 
and death, 390. 

Syracuge, the nature of the town of, 
ii. 7; is attacked and taken, see 

Tareniine8, their character and con- 
dition, ii. 259. 

Tarenium taken by Fabius, by stra- 
tagem, see Fabitu. 

Tarpeia^ treachery and punishment 
of, i. 74. 

Thais persuades Alexander to destroy 
the palaces of the Macedonian king, 
iii. 280. 

TTiebe, wife of the tyrant Alexander, 
conspires against her husband, ii. 
105. 

TJiemittocles is opposed by Aristides, 
i. 228; his ambition, w.; defeats 
Xerxes, 235; is greatly honoured, 
243 ; is banished, 247 ; seeks pro- 
tection from Admetus, king of the 
Molossians, 249 ; throws himself on 
the generosity of Xerxes, 251 ; es- 
capes assassination, 254; his death, 
256. 

Theteus, life of, i. 29 ; and Romulus 
compared, 92. 

Thvcydidea opposes Pericles, i. 306. 

TigrcoMs^ his pride, ii. 438 ; is com- 
pletely defeated by Lucullus, 445. 

TimauM the historian, character of, 
iii. 5 



TmoUon^ his parentage and charac- 
ter, ii. 7 ; prefers his country to his 

' family, and saves his brother, i&. ; 
conquers Dionysius, 14; is attempt- 
ed to be assassinated, 18; defeats 
the Carthaginians, and sends im- 
mense spoils to Corinth, 22; extir- 
pates tyranny, 32; his death and 
magnificent burial, 35. 

Timon the misanthropist, iv. 225. 

Tolmidea^ imprudence of, i. 314. 

Tribei, etymology of the word, i. 78. 

Tribunes of the people, occasion of 
their election, i. 406. 

TVytv, the name of a Roman game, iii. 
406. 

TuUus Aufidius receives Coriolanus, 
i. 421. 

Turpilius ia put to death falsely, ii. 

Tuscitians^ artful conduct of, i. 291. 
TtUtUoy her prudent counsel, i. 90. 

Valeria intercedes with the mother 
and wife of Coriolanus on behalf of 
their country, i. 430. 

Varro^ is completely defeated at Can- 
nae, by Hannibal, i. 349. 

Veintesy defeated by Romulus, i. 84. 

yentu, Paphian, high honour of her 
priesthood, iii. 429. 

Vtndidus discovers the conspiracy of 
the Aquilii and Yitellii to Valerius, 
i. 203; and is made free, 206. 

Ftrdusj Titus, urges Galba to accept 
the imperial purple, iv. 381; his 
character, 388. 

VUeUu conspire with the Aquilii in 
favour of Tarquin, i. ^3 ; are dis- 
covered and punished, ^4. 

War^ not to be often made against 

the same enemy, i. 110. 
Water, springs of, how ibrmed, iL 

49. 
Women, various laws of Solon^s con« 

ceming, i. 187. 

Xerxes is defeated by ThemiBtocles^ 
L235. 
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